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School Board Organization. 



NOVEMBER, 1885. 



OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 



HENRY HICKMAN, 3506 South Broadway. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

THOS. A. RUSSELL, - - S. E. cor. Broadway and Olive Sts. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 

MILTON H. WASH, 1205 Wright Street. 

SUPERINTENDENT, 

EDWARD H. LONG, 1350 Garrison Avenue. 

^ /' / / » ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 

j^ H ^ CHAS. M. FOSTER, - - Third, S. W. cor. Marceau Street. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 

L. W. TEUTEBERG, . - - - 4317 North Tenth Street. 

ATFORNEY, 

LEO. RASSIEUR, - - - S. W. cor. 4t;h and Market Streets. 

BAILIFF, 

G.M.BAARE, 1117 Wyoming Street. 

ARCHITECT, 

H. WILLIAM KIRCHNER, - - - - 620 Chestnut Street. 

SUPPLY AQENT, 

WM. BRYAN, 1423 Dodier Street. 



MEMBERS OF THE BOARD, 



NOVEMBER, 1884. 



TERM RESIDENCE, 

WARD. NAME. EXPIRES. OR PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

iBt. JOHN W. PARLE 1886 Office, 512 Walnut Street. 

2d. WM. GOEELICH 1887 Office, 926 Franklin Av. 

3d. JOHN B. TAYLOR 1887 Besldence, 141 Rutger Street. 

4th. FRED. L. LORING 1887 Office, 801 Mound Street. 

5th. ALOIS BLANK 1886 Office, 1323 S.Broadway. 

6th. OTTO D' AMOUR 1886 Office, 2001 N. Broadway. 

7th. FRED. ZELLE 1887 Office, 2210 S.Broadway. 

8th. WM. C.GREEN 1885 Residence, 823 Angelica St. 

9th. WM. KOENIG 1887 Office, 120 S. Eighth Street. 

10th. CHA8. VASTINE 1886 Residence, 2033 Olive Street. 

nth. HENRY HICKMAN 1885 Residence, 3506 S.Broadway. 

12th. JOHN W. 0'CONNELL....1886 Office, 30*5 Christy Avenue. 

13th. ROBT. J. ROMBAUER....1885 Office, U. S. Collector's Office. 

14th. ALB'T BORNMUELLER.1887 Office, 2620 N. Fifteenth St. 

15th. LEOPOLD MErHUDY...1885 Office, Main & Chambers Sts. 

16th. HENRY SCHWANER 1886 Residence, 1600 Mallinckrodt. 

17tb. E. M. BOSLEY 1886 Residence, 2134 Adams St. 

18th. THOS. A. RUSSELL 1887 Office, S.Kcor.B'd way & Olive. 

19th. ROB'T C. ATKINSON 1885 Residence, 2612 Lafayette Av. 

20th. PATRICK J. KELLY 1885 Office, 2737 Cass Avenue. 

2lBt. H. H. BODEMANN 1886 Res. Grand Av. nr. Wyoming. 

22d. A. H. BLAISDELL 1887 Office, 5602 S. Broadway. 

23d. GEOEGE 8CHUBEET 1887... { Kjl^^^^kd^wSl^^^^^^^ 

24th. H. M.STARKLOFF 1886 Residence, 7620 S. Broadway. 

25th. HENRY UDE 1885 Res. Grav.Rd. nr. King's H'wy. 

26th. JOHN C. KEATING 1885 Residence, 3820 Chouteau Av. 

27th. MICHAEL FOERSTEL....1886 Office, Union Market. 

28th. SAMUEL CUPPLES 1885 Office, N. E. cor.2d & Olive Sts. 



MEMBERS OF THE BOARD, 



NOVEMBER, 1885. 



TERM RESmENCB, 

WARD. NAME. EXPIRES. OR PLACE OF BUSINESS. 

let. JAMES J. BUTLER 1886 106 S. Tenth St. 

2d. WILLIAM GOERLICH....1887 Office, 925 Franklin Av. 

3d. JOHN B. TAYLOR 1887 Office, 141 Rutger Street. 

4th. JOHN BRADY 1887 Office, 1401 N. Main Street. 

5th. ALOIS BLANK 1886 Office, 1323 S. Broadway. 

6th. OTTO D'AMOUR 1886 Office, 2001 N. Broadway. 

7th. FRED. ZELLE 1887 Office, 2210 S.Broadway. 

8th. WM. C. GREEN 1888 Residence, 823 Angelica St. 

9th. WILLIAM KOENIG 1887 Office, 120 S. Eighth Street. 

10th. CHAS. VASTINE 1886 Residence, 2033 Olive Street. 

11th. HENRY HICKMAN 1888 Residence, 3606 S. Broadway. 

12th. JOHN W. 0'CONNELL....1886 Office, 311 Moraran Street. 

13th. HENRY FISCHER 1888 Office, 1932 Gravois Av. 

14th. ALBT BORNMUELLER.1887 Office, 2620 N. Fifteenth St. 

15th. LEVI L. ARNOLD 1888 Office,N.W.cor.6th& St. Charles. 

16th. HENRY SCHWANER 1886 Residence, 3521 Florissant Av. 

17th. E. M. BOSLEY 1886 Office, 219 N. Broadway. 

18th. THOS. A. RUSSELL 1887 Office, S.E. cor. B'dwayA Olive. 

19th. HENRY M. BRYAN 1888 Office, 417 Olive Street. 

20th. PATRICK J. KELLY 1888 Office, 2733 Cass Av. 

2l8t. H. H. BODEMANN 1886 Res. Grand Av. nr. Wyoming. 

22d. A. H. BLAISDELL 1887 Residence, 5602 S. Broadway. 

23d. GEORGE SCHUBERT 1887... {^^«^\^^^^^^^^^ 

24th. H. M. STARKLOFF 1886 Residence, 7622 S. Broadway. 

25th. HENRY UDE 1888 Res.Grav.Rd.nr. King'sH'wy. 

26th. WM. L. HAWKINS 18S8 Res. Beckville, W. St. Louis. 

27th. MICHAEL FOERSTEL... 1886 Office, Union Market. 

28th. L. E. THEO. FISCHER 1888 Office, 4161 Easton Av. 



STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1884-5. 



TEACHERS COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. ATKINSON, D'AMOUR, METHUDY, VASTINE, FOER- 

STEL, KELLY, BLAISDELL. 

COMMITTEE ON LANDS AND LEASING. 

Messrs. METHUDY, BORNMUELLER, KOENIG, SCHUBERT, 

BLAISDELL;;RUSsELIi, ZELLE. 

BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. BORNMUELLER, BODEMANN, BLAISDELL, ROM- 
BAUER, SCHWANER, PARLE, GOERLICH. 

COMMITTEE ON SUPPLIES. 

Messrs. SCHWANER, O'CONNELL, PARLE, KEATING, BLANK, 

UDE, CUPPLES. 

COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 

Messrs. STARKLOFF, O'CONNELL, BLANK, BODEMANN, VAS- 
TINE, KELLY, ZELLE. 

COMMITTEE ON WATS AND MEANS. 

Messrs, KOENIG, METHUDY, GREEN, PARLE, GOERLICH, 

BLANK, LORING. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. GREEN, STARKLOFF, ATKINSON, D' AMOUR, RUSSELL, 

TAYLOR, KEATING. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE, 

Messrs. FOERSTEL, KELLY, TAYLOR. 

SALARY COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. O'CONNELL, BORNMUELLER, KEATING, GOERLICH, 

UDE. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES. 

Messrs. D'AMOUR, GREEN, LORING, CUPPLES, BOSLEY. 



STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1885-6. 



NBW HIGH SCHOOL COMMITTBB. 

Mkssbs. RUSSELL, GREEN, KOENIG, BRYAN, TAYLOR, O'CON- 

NELL, STARKLOFP. 

TEACHBRS COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. D'AMOUR, BLAISDELL, KELLY, FISHER {mh Ward), 

BOSLEY, HAWKINS, BRYAN. 

COMMITTEE ON LAKD8 AND LEASING. 

Messrs. SCHWANER, KOENIG, RUSSELL, BORNMUELLER, 

ZELLE, BLAISDELL, ARNOLD. 

BUILDING COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. BORNMUELLER, GOERLICH, TAYLOR, BODEMANN, 
BLAISDELL, SCHUBERT, FISHER (ISth Ward). 

COMMITTEE ON SUPPLIES. 

Messrs. BLAISDELL, SCHWANER, O'CONNELL, ZELLE, BUTLER, 

VASTINE, HAWKINS. 

COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 

Messrs. O'CONNELL, BLANK, VASTINE, STARKLOFF, BRYAN, 

KELLY, FOERSTEL. 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 

Messrs. KOENIG, BLANK, GREEN, GOERLICH, BRADY, ARNOLD, 

FISHER (^8th Ward). 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. GREEN, D'AMOUR, STARKLOFF, BUTLER, BOSLEY, 
FISHER {ISth Ward), UDE, RUSSELL {ex officio). 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. FOERSTEL, KELLY, FISHER {ISth Ward). 

SALARY COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. BLANK, SCHUBERT, O'CONNELL, UDE, GOERLICH. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES. 

Messrs. BODEMANN, VASTINE, BORNMUELLER, D'AMOUR, 

BRADY. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To ihe People of St, Louia : 

In accordance with the charter requirement, I submit 
the Thirty-first Annual Report of the Board of President 
and Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

The report of the Superintendent contains, it is be- 
lieved, a true statement of the condition of the schools 
under the charge of the Board ; and in that of the Sec- 
retary will be found a statement of all the property 
under the control of the Board, and a true and fair ac- 
count of all its money concerns. 

Both are herewith submitted, as well as reports of 
Assistant Superintendents, Principals of High and 
Normal Schools, Supervisor of Drawing, Music Teachers, 
and Librarian of the Public Library. 

REVENUES. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year, as well as 
for the previous year, and the condition of the general 
fund at the close of the year, are presented in the fol- 
lowing table : 

RECEIPTS. 



From What Source. 



From City school tax 

*' Rents 

'* Kindergarten supply fees collected.. 

*' Tuition of non-resident pupils 

" State school fund 

** Interest on current deposits 

*' '* " bills receivable 

'* " " bonds.. 

" Text-Books sold 

*' Other sources 



Total 

Cash in Treasury at beginning of the year, 

Grand total 



Year Ending 
July 31, 1884. 



$755,868 79 

54,451 97 

4,074 60 

625 00 

83,054 18 

5,094 49 

2,590 91 

2,176 00 

32,528 09 

867 62 



$941,331 65 
17,358 49 



$958,690 04 



Year Ending 
July 31, 1886. 



$824,806 57 

55,512 31 

4,367 26 

512 50 

78,962 65 

6,093 27 

2,382 18 

4,096 00 

30,198 51 

625 35 



$1,017,556 59 
24.001 28 



$1,031,557 87 
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EXPENDITURES. 



On What Account. 



For Teachers' salaries 

^* Officers' salaries 

** Janitors' salaries 

*' Faeland gas 

*' Library 

^^ Klnderfirarten supplies 

^' Kent of school-houses 

*' Repairs and furniture 

*' Supplies 

*' Transferred to building fund 

" Text-Boolvs 

^* Special and general taxes 

'^ General expenses, contingent fund, etc.... 

" Cleaning vaults 

" Water license 

" Street sprinkling 

" School census 

^^ Charless Kindergarten lot 

** Printing 



Total expenditures 

Cash in Treasury at end of the year. 



Grand total. 



Tear Ending 
July 81, 1884. 



$632,973 00 

26,600 40 

63,090 00 

28,430 89 

12,000 00 

4,674 50 

4 885 45 

73,570 06 

4,239 92 

30,448 81 

35.741 65 

5,345 13 

7.842 83 

1.343 90 

2,829 50 

1,704 39 



3,968 33 



$934,688 76 
24,001 28 



$958,690 04 



Tear Ending 
July 81, 1886. 



$660,615 45 

26,897 25 

64,719 25 

20.625 81 

13,999 80 

3,995 S8 

5,274 15 

60,380 90 

5,192 02 

61,871 34 

35,351 07 

5,941 00 

6,362 39 

1,177 85 

2,795 00 

1,830 32 

3,562 46 

3,00(1 00 

3,856 27 



$987,448 21 
44,109 GO 



$1,031,557 87 



It will be seen that the receipts for 1884 were $941,- 
331.55, and for the year 1885 they were $1,017,556.59, 
being an increase of $76,225.04, of which $68,937.78 was 
from the four mill tax. 

While the expenditures for the year 1884 were $934,- 
688.76, and for the year 1885 they were $987,448.21, being 
an increase of $52,759.45, the increase in teachers' 
salaries alone was $27,642.45. 

There was transferred to the Building Fund during the 
year 1884, $30,448.81, and during the year 1885, the sum 
$61,871.34, an increase of $31,422.53. 

The cash in the Treasury at the end of the year 1884 
was $24,001.28, while at the end of the year 1885 there 
was $44,109.66, being $20,108.38 in excess of 1884. 
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PERMANENT FUND. 

The following is an exhibit of the condition of the 
Permanent Fund on the first day of August, 1885 : 

Cash In Treasury, August 1,1884 $61,039 15 

Cash reoeiyed during the year 8,553 44 

Total $69,592 59 

Cash paid for special taxes on property belonging to this 

fund 4,028 61 

Cash in Treasury, August 1, 1885 $65,563 98 

To this fund belongs State and United States bonds, 

amounting to 45,400 00 

Total cash and bonds, August 1, 1885... $110,963 98 

Bills receivable on hand 12,961 05 

Real estate belonging to this fund, acquired from the 

United States or State of Missouri, say 1,000,000 00 

Total $1,123,926 03 

The greater portion of this fund is vested in real 
estate, which is leased to tenants at the rate of six per 
cent per annum upon its value, the lessee paying all 
taxes, general and special. 

Heretofore it has been the policy of the Board not to 
sell any portion of this real estate, because by law the 
proceeds would have to be invested in Government or 
State bonds, or other good securities, and at present 
such investment can not be made so as to realize as 
much as six per cent collected as rents on the property; 
and, besides, this property is constantly increasing in 
value, which is an excellent reason why it ought not 
to be sold. 

BUILDING FUND. 

The total amount received and paid out for new school 
accommodations during the year was as follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand August 1, 1884 $ 4,762 17 

Ca&h transferred from general fund 61,871 34 

Cash from bills receivable paid 4,875 46 

Cash from old buildingsold 150 00 

Total $71,658 97 
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PAID OUT. 

For Heating Hodgen School, balance $ 500 00 

" Penrose addition, balance 6,520 00 

" No. 5 School 16,412 00 

Heating Irving School 1,989 00 

Carr School 18,970 00 

New Shepard (part) 10,625 50 

Charless Kindergarten (part) 1,909 70 $56,926 20 






CaBh on hand August 1. 1885 $14,732 77 

The rebuilding of the Carr School is one of those rare 
instances in the history of the Board of its renewing the 
work of a previous generation. 

Equal, no doubt, to the best of its class when it was 
erected (1855), it had been built at a time when little or 
no thought was given to considerations of hygiene ; and 
when it became apparent that a large sum of money 
would be required to place it in good repair, with all its 
radical defects unmitigated, it was decided to rebuild it. 

REPAIRS. 

The cost of repairs for the year 1884-85 was $48,647.12, 
the same item of expense for the year 1883-84, being 
$68,958.91. 

It should be stated, however, that this account last 
year was charged with the repairs made necessary by 
fires at the Lincoln, Lincoln Branch and Maramec Schools, 
which cost the Board $3,860.52. After deducting these 
extraordinary charges on the account, it will be seen that 
the reduction for the current year amounts to $16,451.21. 

Always one of the large items of expense has been 
the repairs of furnaces, which this year has been re- 
duced by the new method adopted by the Building 
Committee of stripping away the brick work of such 
apparatus as needed mending, and then inviting bids for 
the work to be done. 
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THE MODERN SCHOOL ROOM. 

The regulation size of the school room is twenty live 
feet by thirty, with a height of twelve feet. It is lighted 
by four windows, from the pupils' left, and is heated by 
a system of direct and indirect radiation, known as the 
gravity system of steam heating. 

Very careful attention has been paid to the means for 
ventilation, which conducts twenty-one thousand cubic 
feet of fresh air to each room per hour ; and as the aver- 
age number of pupils to the room does not exceed sixty ^ 
the allowance per pupil is three hundred and fifty cubic' 
feet. 

The rooms are furnished with single desks, each having 
from 50 to 70, according to the grade. Wardrobes are 
not now provided, the hats and wraps of pupils being 
hung on pegs at the sides of the wide corridors. 

The Kindergartens are not so absolutely uniform in 
their dimensions, but are always at least double the size 
of the school room, and proportionally high, and are 
provided with closets placed, when possible, in spacious 
ante-rooms ; here the , gifts and other Kindergarten 
material is kept. The hygienic condition of all these 
rooms is excellent. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The Kindergartens having now been adopted into our 
system of education, should be placed as nearly as pos- 
sible under the regulations governing the District 
Schools. The principals of our schools are paid 
according to the class of the school — the number of 
rooms determines the class, the room or two used as a Kin- 
dergarten being counted in — but as yet they have little 
or no educational authority over the Kindergarten. 
In a word, the course of instruction should be arranged 
with the object in view of leveling the barrier now ex- 
isting between the Kindergarten and the first grade of 
the Primary ; and now that the whole management is 
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vested in the School Board and its officers, it no longer 
remains a debatable question that we ought at once to 
place it in such relationship to the Primary that they 
may become mutually helpful. 

In his report, the Superintendent treats the subject 
of Kindergarten methods at some length, and makes it 
quite evident that he has bestowed a great deal of 
thought on the theory of the same. There is another 
side, however, which is new, untrodden and inviting, 
and in the practical adjustment of this excellent feature 
of our Primary Schools to the grades above it, and in 
its more economical administration, which is especially 
worthy of attention, reputation may be made. 

TABLE SHOWIKO THB NUMBRR OF PUPILS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS, AND 
AMOUNTS PAID FOR TEACHERS' SALARIES IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
DEPARTMENTS, FOR IHE PAST THREE TEARS. 





1882-1883. 


1888-1884. 


1884-1885. 


Averafre number of pupils belonging... 
Average number of teachers 

Amount paid for teachers' salaries 

Amount naid for sunervision 


4,924 
206 

$34,451 50 
1,684 05 


3,147 
148 

$34,126 65 
1,769 00 


3,339 
160 

$37,041 55 
2,380 15 




Total cost of instruction 


$36,135 55|$35,885 65 


$39,421 70 



GERMAN-ENGLISH. 



The Assistant Superintendent in charge of German 
does not contemplate with the sanguineness that might 
have been wished, the realization of the great expecta- 
tions of six years ago, when German-English was 
established to quiet the clamor raised both in and out 
of the Board concerning the cost of German instruction. 

The continued eflfbrt, extending over six years, might 
have been expected to yield a better showing than 
seventy-nine teachers, which is the number now em- 
ployed in our German-English department. 
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The Normal graduate who qualifies in German, and 
thereby obtains a place without further waiting, which 
she would be liable to as an English teacher, does not 
view with complacency her double duties, although she 
does not complain until the novelty of school work has 
worn away ; and then, as soon as the opportunity offers, 
she asks to be assigned as an English teacher, the latter 
position being preferred, for the twofold reason that it 
is not only less arduous, but it opens to her a larger 
field for the recognition of her work, and, as a conse- 
quence, the promotion that usually follows. 

Of those who qualify by examination without Normal 
training, and who are required in lieu thereof to serve a 
probationery term of twenty weeks without salary, 
fewer offer themselves than formerly, and the successful 
ones, who promptly receive positions, are not slow to 
note that more is required of them as teachers than of 
their English or German associates ; hence they endeavor 
to extricate themselves from a position whose prospective 
is equally unpromising, or, failing in the effort, they 
pursue their work in a listless and mechanical manner. 
Thus we find that German-English has never quite given 
satisfaction, either to the English or German educator or 
patron. All proper endeavor should be made to place 
this study on a more satisfactory basis for those who are 
so deeply interested in its practical operation. 

As the subjoined table will show, this experiment still 
offers large and encouraging possibilities of success, and, 
therefore, of economical administration of this depart- 
ment, and I leave it in the hands of the Superintendent, 
with the earnest hope that no serious thought of aban- 
doning the plan will be entertained until all reasonable 
efforts at adjustment to our circumstances have proven 
ineffectual. 

GERMAN. 

That fully one half of our pupils take German lessons 
will no doubt be construed to justify its continuance as 
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now in our course of study, and none the less so because 
when this recitation, lasting thirty minutes daily, is 
over, all these pupils, who are mainly of German parent- 
age, devote the day to the acquisition of the various 
branches of knowledge, in the English language. 



Gekmax. 


German-Englihh. 


Year. 


No. of 
Teachers. 


Cost. 


No. 
Teachers. 


Cost. 


1878-79 

1879-80 


95 
69 
65 
63 
75 
79 
88 


$59,993 75 
48,944 40 
43,842 80 
39,423 20 
43,216 15 
48,644 20 
51 ,396 00 


• • • 

45 
57 
73 
74 

77 
79 


$14,845 '36 
28,913 85 


1880-81 


1881-82 


35,08« 80 
38.316 30 


1882-83 


1883-84 


37,991 60 


1884-85 


38,360 40 



PENMANSHIP. 

The ordinary studies of the school-room, as laid down 
in the course of study, which is closely followed, are 
generally taught to the satisfaction of principals and 
visiting officials, the one exception, perhaps, being pen- 
manship, which, though only a mechanical accomplish- 
ment, does not quite reach the desired standard of 
excellence. 

The appointment of a Supervisor and an Assistant 
Supervisor of Writing was considered by the Board in 
June, but not favorably, not because improvement in this 
important branch of instruction was not greatly desired, 
but because members were not prepared to commit 
themselves to a policy of teaching by specialists. 
Teachers should be thoroughly well qualified to teach 
writing. They pass an examination in writing before 
admission to the Normal School, and doubtless, during 
their attendance there, make as high percentage in this 
as in other branches of the curriculum. The appointed 
teacher also undergoes an examination, including pen- 
manship. The practical remedy seems to be in the 
appointment of a writing teacher, whose duties shall be 
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confined to the conducting of special classes for such 
teachers as show poor work in penmanship, such 
classes being required to meet as directed by the Super- 
intendent, but not during school hours. 

DRAWING. 

No one of the special branches of study oflfers greater 
reason for congratulation than Drawing. This study 
was first introduced in 1874 by the Board, which moved 
slowly, cautiously and doubtfully in this new extension 
of the course of study. To principals and teachers the 
subject was no less strange than new. It is certainly 
not within the limits assigned to this report to recount 
its history; but to those who have followed it, it tells 
instructively of the immense difficulties met and over- 
come before a reasonable amount of success could be 
claimed for it, thus admonishing those who have the 
course of instruction of the children in their keeping 
to weigh well the probable lasting educational value of 
every new proposition before adding it to a programme 
now well filled. 

That we have gained the high level of success gener- 
ally accorded to us in this useful direction, is due alike 
to the ready response of all the teachers to the invita- 
tions issued to them by the Supervisor, from time to 
time, to meet her in classes arranged for their instruction, 
and to the tireless perseverance and capacity of Miss 
Josephine C. Locke, the Supervisor. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The good judgment shown by the principals of the 
District Schools in the selection of those of their pupils 
who desired admission to the junior class of the High 
School, nearly all of whom passed the examination 
therefor, has suggested to the principal the propriety 
of discontinuing such examinations, since they entail 
a great deal of nervous and physical strain on pupils 
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who are on the threshhold of a new school experi- 
ence, and are not quite as calm and self-possessed 
as they certainly ought to te for the prosecution of 
such severe mental work. It will perhaps be considered 
inadvisable to quite dispense with the examination ; it 
may, however, be possible to modify it so as to make it 
the test of the correctness of the District Principals' 
estimate of the capacity of his pupils. But it should 
always be remembered that the standard is to be strictly 
maintained. This, all considerations, educational and 
financial, imperatively demand. 

NORMAL SCHOOL— STATE AID. 

This school continues to occupy the upper floor of the 
Franklin School building, where, despite the many dis- 
advantages of its habitation, and lack of facilities for 
the prosecution of its special work, it continues to 
maintain the high standard for which it has hitherto 
been distinguished. 

The January Report of the Legislative Committee, 
which also contained the draft of a bill to be sent to the 
General Assembly, says, ''By an act of the General As- 
sembly of Missouri, approved March 19th, 1870, the 
State was divided into two districts, and a Normal School 
for each district established." 

Duiing the same session the Legislature constituted 
Lincoln Institute a State Normal School, and by an act 
approved March 22d, 1873, established another, called the 
South-east Missouri Normal School. The districts in 
which these schools are located comprise the whole of 
the State excepting the city and county of St. Louis. 
Since the establishment of these Normal Schools the 
State has expended for their support over $500,000. Of 
this sum this city has paid two-fifths, or over $200,000. 
The St. Louis Normal School was established in 1857, 
and since that time this Board has expended for its sup- 
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port the sum of $207,742.48, or, counting a reasonable 
sum for rent, about $235,000.00. Not one cent has ever 
been contributed directly by the State for the support of 
this school. While we have been supporting our own 
schools at our own expense, the State for the last ten 
years has been requiring us to contribute $10,000 per 
annum towatds the other Normal Schools of the State. 
This is manifestly unjust, and your Committee believe 
that if it is properly presented to the General Assembly 
some relief will be granted, and especially in view of the 
fact that our finances are not in a condition to bear any 
further strain, while our Normal School is badly in need 
of a suitable bMlding in which to hold its sessions. 

The committee was instructed to visit the State Capi- 
tol, which it did, accompanied by the attorney and my- 
self, and there met the Normal School Committee of the 
House and Senate. The members of the Legislature 
from the city and county of St. Louis were invited to 
attend, and many of them were present. The chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Thos. A. Russell, effectively pre- 
sented the reasons for the passage of the bill, and was 
well seconded by the Board's attorney, Mr. Leo Rassieur. 
The general expressions of approval that followed, justi- 
fied us in believing that the relief asked for would surely 
be granted ; but our hopes were as short-lived as the ses- 
ion, which adj ourned before anything could be accom- 
plished. In this connection, special acknowledgment is 
due Mr. W. E. Coleman, State Superintendent of In- 
struction, for his outspoken attitude in favor of our 
claim, which was of great advantage to us. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

The cost of text-books purchased by the Supply De- 
partment, and sold to the pupils at cost price, amounted 
during the year to $30,200.00, and the value of the books 
loaned to indigent pupils was $5,150.00. 
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Many pronounced friends of public education have 
urged tliat these "books be given to all pupils, and the 
humiliating distinction of those who use the stamped 
books, in thus having their poverty so unpleasantly 
brought to the notice of their companions, thereby 
removed. 

Unlike many similar bodies, this Board derives its very 
large and independent powers from the State, by cliarter 
granted in 1835, subject only to such changes as have 
been constitutionally enacted since, and in piirsnance of 
this authority now levies the full tax allowed by the 
constitution, which is four mills on the dollar, which, wilb 
the other items of revenue, yield an income only slightly 
in excess of its general needs. But the balance, whatever 
it may be, is more l:han required to provide additional 
school houses in new localities, and if the Board is not 
unwisely in aiTears of the many requisitions of this 
character, it is equally certain that pressing cases merit- 
ing prompt attention are never ignored until the fund is 
exhausted. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Twenty-seven dusty text-books, lying on the shelves of 
the Superintendent's office, directed the attention and 
soon led to a fixed purpose of the indomitable Divoll to 
establish the Library which to-day counts its 60,000 vol- 
umes. In this laudable work he was aided by a few 
public-spirited people, and the active and enthusiastic co- 
operation of the schools. 

The Library has developed a corresponding measare 
of advancement in all the details of general management, 
which, under the active and intelligent direction of the 
Librarian, Mr. P. N. Crunden, now leaves little to be de- 
sired. 

The Library, being in its scope essentially a popular! 
institution, is more frequented at certain hours in the 
afternoon, when the force of Assistants is often taxed 
beyond its capacity to serve the waiting patrons ; and 
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ihia occurs, notwitUstandiug the strict enforciMiient of the 
order demanding Ihe suspension of all other buaineas 
for the lime being, and the attendance of all, including 
the Librarian, at the issue desk ; and yet it is felt that 
the patience of waiting subscribers is sometimes rather 
unduly tried. Let tliis fault in serving the people 
promptly be remedied, and the Library may well be 
described as excellent in all its departments. 

MERCHANTS' TAX. 

One of the important matters affecting the Board's fin- 
ances now before the courts for decision, is the cnllection 
of a school tax on the merchandise and manufactured 
product of merchants and manufacturers. Such a tax 
has never been collected by the Board, although it has 
been for years collected elsewhere in the State, and 
although tlie State Constitution provides as follows; 
"Taxes for * * *• school purposes may be 
levied on all subjects and objects of taxation ; " and the 
law authorizing this Board to levy a tax gays that such 
tax shall be levied and collected " on all real estate and 
personal property within the corporate limits of the city 
of St. Louis, made taxable by law for State purposes." 

The Board has all along performed its duty of levying 
the tax as provided V'y its charter and laws, and pre- 
sumably assumed that the tax was being collected on all 
kinds of property to which the above law and constitu- 
tional provision applied. On the 9th day of December. 
1879, Mr. E. W. Pattison, who was then the attorney of 
the Board, called attention to the fact that merchandise 
and manufactured product in tbe City of St. Louis was 
being permitted to escape scliool taxation, and under his 
advice the School Board at once directed him to bring 
the matter before the courts for adjudication. A suit or 
petition for a writ of mandamus was thereupon instituted 
in the Circuit Court against the Collector of Taxes, to 
require him to demand the school tax on all such pro- 
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perty before issuing the licenses necessary to carry on 
business or manufacturing in the city. Upon the plead- 
ings in the case the Circuit Court declined to grant the 
relief askedfor, on tlie ground that the Collector was not 
tbe officer indicated by the law to make the assessment 
necessary to be made, in order to legally collect the school 
taxes. Under the advice ofMr.Pattison's successor in office 
the suit was not appealed to the Appellate Courts, but it 
was deemed the best course to appeal to the Legislature for 
such legislation as would make it the unmistakable duty 
of the Collector to discharge the duty of assessing and col- 
lecting the school tax on such property as, by ordinance 
of the city, was required of him with reference to the 
municipal tax. Thematterwas thereupon placed before 
the Legislature, with the memorial of the Board for 
additional legislation, but upon a full hearing and argu- 
ment of the legal and financial questions involved, before 
the proper committees of the Legislature, the Board 
being represented by its legislative committee and its 
attorney, and the merchants and mamifacturers of St. 
Louie being represented by a large and influential com- 
mittee from their ranks, and legal counsel, the Legislature 
failed to adopt the legislation indicated in the application 
of the Board. This action on the part of the Gfeneral 
Assembly apparently inclined the Board to desist from 
further efforts in the direction of collecting this part of 
the school tax, until the 9th day of December, 1884, when 
the subject was again brought before the Board for its 
consideration, and after mature deliberation the Board 
again concluded to try the sufficiency and efficacy of 
the existing laws to collect the school tax on merchandise 
and manufactured product, and thereby to make all 
property of every kind, not exempted by the Constitution 
or other laws of the State, to bear its share of the public 
burden of maintaining the people's schools. 

The question was again placed in the hands of the i 
of the Board, and special counsel employed to J 
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assist him in the presentation of the subject, with in- 
structions to begin such proceedings as would settle the 
right of the Board to enforce the collection of a tax on 
the property above mentioned. The near future will 
probably bring a final decision of this vexed subject. 
After the Board's attention had been again called to this 
matter, with the assurance of gentlemen versed in the 
laws that the machinery provided by the State for the 
collection of this part of the school tax was ample to 
enforce the collection without additional legislation, the 
Board, as trustees, having charge of this great public 
trust, could do no less than ascertain by legal process 
the final decision thereon of the court of last resort. 
The merchants and manufacturers of St. Louis, who have 
in so many ways manifested their appreciation of the 
great and far reaching work of our schools, will see that 
the School Board could not have pursued a different 
course under the circumstances surrounding the case. 
Whenever a final decision is reached, the merchants and 
manufacturers of St. Louis, no less than the Board, will 
doubtless accept the same with proper respect, and 
accord to it the same willing and prompt obedience which 
has been extended in the past to all other laws of the 
land. Their ardor for the great school system in our 
charge can not be measurably diminished by any decis- 
ion which requires them to bear the same burden on 
their merchandise and manufactured product which ihey 
and other property owners have heretofore borne on 
their real estate and other personal property. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

It has been the purpose of this report to direct the 
attention to such features of the Public School system as 
seemed to call for special remark, and to special action 
of the Board in furtherance of its interests. 

It may be said, with confidence, that the high standard 
of excellence exhibited in the work of the schools is 
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remarkable for its general evenness, which the visitor 
does not fail to note. That the scholar of the " fashion- 
able " school, age for age, is not more advanced in his 
studies than the pupil of the school less socially favored, 
is considered convincing evidence of the industry and 
high endeavor of all who contribute to this uniformly 
good result, viz., Superintendents, principals and 
teachers. 

Parents of school children, more immediately interested 
in educational questions relating to the internal manage- 
ment of the school, including the course of study and 
methods of instruction pursued in them, will find these 
discussed in the Superintendent's report, which also con- 
tains the customary tables of statistical information. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I tender to my associate members of the 
Board, the acknowledgment due their efficient co-opera- 
tion, and to the officers, teachers and employes, my warm 
uppreciation of work well and faithfully done. 

Respectfully, 

Henry Hickman, 

President. 
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Office Superintkndkkt Public Schools, ) 
St. Louis, Augubt 1, 1886. j 

To the Boafd of President and Diredoj'a of the St, Louis Public Schools : 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to submit the report of 
the schools under your charge, for the year ending July 
31, 1886, the same being my sixth report and the Thirty- 
First Annual Report of the St. Louis Public Schools. 

In former reports various questions relating to school 
management have been discussed. In my report for 
1881-'82, beginning on page 204, I have considered at 
some length the most desirable methods and results of 
school discipline. To this discussion I desire again to 
call your attention, and I refer to it here with the hope 
that this subject may engage the earnest attention and 
thought of those v^ho are employed in giving instruction 
to the youth of our country. 

In my report for 1882-'83, page 142, 1 have fully, but 
concisely, stated what seems to me to be the true ground 
for the introduction of Manual Training into our system 
of public education. 

In this report I have again referred to Manual Train- 
ing, and have also discussed the relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the Primary School. 

In the following summarized tables will be found the 
principal statistical results for the year. Detailed 
statements of these results for each school can be 
obtained, if desired, from the Superintendent's Tables 
in the Appendix of this report. 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Population of the City of St. Louis, June 1, 1880, 
350,522. 

School population, June 1, 1880 (between the ages of 
six and twenty) : 

WHITE. COLORED. TOTAL. 

Male 52,611 2,445 55,066 

Female 50,901 2,497 53,398 

Total 103,512 4,942 108,454 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Total number of School buildings 105 

Number of School buildings owned by the Board 96 

Number of School buildings rented by the Board 9 

Number of School rooms 836 

Seating capacity for pupils 47,810 

COMPARATIVE TABLE FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS. 

NO. HOUSES. NO. SKATS» 

1868 38 15,281 

1869 40 18,000 

1870 48 20,105 

1871 52 23.222 

1872 58 25.750 

1873 67 27,785 

1874 64 28,530 

1875 56 30,070 

1876 56 31,510 

1877 88 35,790 

1878 95 37,580 

1879 104 42,270 

1880 103 42,560 

1881 103 42,610 

1882 103 42,730 

1883 103 44,880 

1884 104 46,860 

1685 :. 105 47,810 

VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Value of School lots : $ 782,793 22 

Value of buildings and furniture 2,526,357 94 

Total value of property used for School purposes $3,309,151 1& 
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The following table gives the total number of teachers 
employed by the Board in both Day and Evening 
Schools. Most of the Kindergarten teachers are em- 
ployed only for a -half of each day : 



TEACHERS. 

NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS. 

[From Table VI., Appendix.] 

MAI<B. 

In the Kormal School 1 

In the High School « 2 

In the District Schools (white) 36 

In the District Schools (colored) 13 

In the Evening Schools 26 



Total number of Principals 78 

NUBABER OF ASSISTANTS. 

MALE. 

In the Normal School 

In the High School 11 

In the District Schools (white) 25 

In the District Schools (colored) 16 

In the Kindergartens 

In the Evening Schools 16 

Total number of Assistants 68 

Music and Drawing Teachers 4 

Total number of Teachers 150 



tfALE. 


TOTAL. 




1 




2 


16 


52 




13 




26 



16 



FEMALE. 
4 
19 

731 

43 
160 

34 



991 

5 

1,012 



94 



TOTAL. 
4 
30 

756 

59 
160 

50 



1,059 

9 

1,162 



NUMBER OP ASSISTANTS IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS, BY RANK. 



WHITE. 

Head Assistants 42 

First Assistants (Grammar) 42 

First Assistants (Primary) 61 

Second Assistants (Grammar) 38 

Second Assistants (Primary) 55 

Third Assistants 431 

Kindergarten Directors ,. 61 

Kindergarten Paid Assistants 99 

Head Assistants (German Department) 16 

First Assistants (German Department] 27 

Second Assistants (German Department) 7 

Third Assistants (German Department) 31 



COLORED. 

3 
2 
2 
9 
43 



TOTAL. 
42 

45 
63 
40 
64 
474 
61 
99 
16 
27 
7 
31 



Total Assistants. 



910 



59 



969 
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PUPILS. 

NUMBER OP PUPILS ENROLLED, 

BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL. 

In the Normal School - 96 96 

In the High School 207 628 835 

In the District Schools (white) 24 245 24,424 48,669 

In the District Schools (colored) 1,978 2,413 4,391 

Total in Day Schools 26,430 27,561 53,991 

In the Evening Schools 3,226 443 3,669 

Total in Day and Evening Schools 29,656 28,004 57,660 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPII^ BELONGING. 

In the Normal School 67 

In the High School 682 

In the District Schools (white) 36,802 

In the District Schools (colored) 2,635 

Total in Day Schools 40,186 

In the Evening Schools 2,303 

Total in Day and Evening Schools 42,489 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN DAILY ATTENDANCE. 

In the Normal School 65 

In the High School 603 

In the District Schools (white) 33,967 

In the District Schools (colored) 2,338 

Total in Day Schools 37,033 

In tjie Evening Schools I,9(i8 

Total in Day and Evening Schools : 38,941 

PER CENT OF ATTENDANCE ON THE AVERAGE NUMBER BELONGING. 

In the Normal School 97 

In the High School 97 

In the District Schools (white) 92 

In the District Schools (colored) 89 

Average in Day Schools 92 

Average in Evening Schools 83 

Average in Day and Evening Schools 92 
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AVBRAGB NUMBER BBLOK01N6 TO BACH BK6LI8H TEACBBR. 

In the Normal School 16 

In the High School .-. 25 

In the District Schools (white) 48 

In the District Schools (colored) 38 

Total Average for all the Day Schools 46 

NUMBBR OF PUPILS REMAINING IN THE SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF 

THE TEAR. 

In the Normal School 85 

In the High School 618 

In the District Schools (white) 35,882 

In the District Schools (colored) 2,670 



Total in all the Day Schools 39,255 



NUMBER OF CASES OF TARDINESS. 



In the Normal School 11 

In the High School 873 

In the District Schools (white) 21,618 

In the District Schools (colored) 4,824 



Total in all the Day Schools 27,326 

Though the items in the following Kindergarten 
statistics are all included in the above statistics, they 
are given here for convenience of reference and as a 
matter of record : 

KINDERGARTENS. 

BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL. 

Number of pupils enrolled 2,819 3,164 5,983 

Average number of pupils belonging in the Kindergarten 3,339 

Average dally attendance of pupils in the Kindergarten 2,947 

Number of pupils remaining in the Kindergarten at the close of 
the year 3,626 

The cost of tuition and incidentals, based on the 
number attending, belonging and enrolled, is given 
below, and will be of use in comparing these items thus 
estimated, with the cost of tuition and incidentals 
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given in the reports from other cities. The comparative 
table showing cost of tuition and incidentals in our 
schools for many years will be found further on in this 
report. 

COST OF TUITION IN DAY SCHOOLS, BASBD ON 

Average number attending $17 60 

Average namber belonging 16 13 

Total number enroUed 12 00 

COST OF INCIDRNTALS. 



[Including Fuel and Light, Janitor Hire and Supplies.] 

Based on average number attending $ 2 19 

Based on average number belonging 2 01 

Based on number enrolled 1 50 

TOTAL C03T OF TUITION AND INCIDENTALS. 

Based on attendance $19 69 

Based on number belonging 18 14 

Based on number enrolled 13 50 

The number of days the schools were in session, the 
number of days pupils were in attendance and the num- 
ber of cases of tardiness are given in the following table : 

Whole number of school days 200 

Number of pupils who attended 200 days 1,471 

" 180 to 200 days 18,502 



tt 



160 to 180 days 8,168 

140 to 160 days 5,156 

120 to 140 days 3,551 

100 to 120 days 2,914 

80 to 100 days 2,746 

60 to 80 days 2,652 

40 to 60 days 2,991 

20 to 40 days 2,708 

*^ less than 20 days 2,910 

not absent during their enrollment 2,166 

not tardy during their enrollment 41,176 

of cases of tardiness 27,326 

readmittance 24,802 
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1834-85 _^ 

The above table shows a considerable increase in the 
number who attended during the entire aeasion. • The 
number not absent during their enrollment remains 
about the same as in former years, while the number not 
tardy has decreased as compared with the preceding 
year. 



[See Appendix, Table IIT.] 

Number of pupiU 6 years old 6,997 

" " 7 years old &nd ander 7,896 

" " 8 years old aod under 7,180 

" " 9 yeare old and uDder 6,690 

" " 10 years old and under 6,306 

" " II years old and nnder 6,430 

" " li years old and under 4,803 

" " 13 years old and under 3,652 
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Nnmber of pupils 14 yean old and under 3^1S 

" " IB years old and uoder ..■■ ^>462 

" " 16 jeari old and over. 1,362 

Arerafje age, nine years and eeren montba. 
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1867-68... 
1868-68... 
1868-70... 
1870-71... 
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1877-78... 
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The miniber of pupils six years of age does not vary 
materially from that of last year, there being, however, 
a slight increase. Children under six years of age are 
not iwlmitt^d. The apparent decrease in the number of 
pupils Hix years old and under, is due to the fact that in 
fornn*r years, children under six were allowed to enter 
Hchool. 
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[See Appendix, Table IV.] 
Children of AgenU 1,403 



ArtisU 327 

fioardlDjf-lLouH Keepers and VIctnaleis 417 

Boatmen 681 

Bntchers 899 

Clerks 3,607 

Confectioners 316 

Draymen and Teamsters 3,390 

Farmers and Gardners SW 

Laborers 8,664 

Laundresses J,663 

Mannfacturers 3,691 

Ueohanlce 13,64 

Merchants 6,68 



ProfsBstonals... 
Pnbllc Officers.... 
Saloon Keepers... 

Seamstresses 

Hleoellaneoos 



3,390 

1,486 
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BT. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BIRTHPLACES. 



[See Appendix, Table V.] 



Children born in St. Louis 40,297 

" " Missouri, outside of St. Louis 3,45ft 

" '» born elsewhere in the United States 7,622^ 

»* " foreign countries 2,61ft 



PER CENT OP TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED. 
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It is evident from the exhibit of the above table, that 
there is a continual increase of natives of St. Louis as 
against children from other places. Of the pupils en- 
rolled, 75 per cent were born in St. Louis, and 6 per 
cent in the State of Missouri, outside of St. Louis. 



BEPOBT OP THK SUPBRITTTKNOBNT. 



CIOaSlFICATIOM BY ORADBI 

[See Appendix, T&ble Vll.] 
[Ifumb»r Btloagingat iht Ctoti of Each Quar/tr.] 
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Sormal School. 

Adv'd Seaior Claee, 
Senior Class 

Middle CUbs 

Junior Claie 

Preparstor.v 

Total 

Hiyh School. 

iieuiorCUsa 

Tblrd Claee 

f^econdCtaBs. 

Junior CIhsh 

Total 

Dittrict SehooU. 

No. puplla Sih year, 

" 7 lb year, 

" 6th year, 

" Sth year, 

" 4tb year, 

" 3d year, 

" 2d year, 

" 1b t year, 

■ Total 

Colored SehooU. 

No. pnpils Sth year, 
" Tth year, 
" 6th year, 
" 5th year, 
" 4th year, 
3d year. 
" ad year, 
" lat year, 

Total 

Grand Total 



22 22| 
24 21, 



1741 162; 167i 



749 



M\ 3071 289 



815 776 
1,6" ' 



491 



1.242. 



737 7371 



580; 622 



J.uuiJ ;.n^ .,uuu i.i^i. l.uul l.uoo 1.513 

i.,™: 2,355; 2.441. 2.26i; 2.Q3B 2 885 2.522 2^98 

3.309J 3,472, 3,763 3.778' 3.492' 3,561 4.(i26 3 662 

5,49l| 5.7741 6,977 5,537 5,845 8,012' 5.869 5732 

10.299' 0,829,10,401:10,398 10.675: 9,670 10,2S1 10 407 

ia,912| 11,069 10,e01j 9,326' 12,319' 9,978' 11.126' 10510 



li 31,353 37,197 34,635' 36 



3341 401 Mil 4U| 
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1.271 


640 647 662 780 668 
859 730 830 1.202 8C3 
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2,872 


2.356 2.4601 2.40ll 2.914 2.375; 2,677, 2,670 



40,402 38,313 39,114 37.297, 40,865 37,733 40,246 39.M6 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



PER CENT OP TOTAL NUMBER BELONGING AT CLOSE OF QUARTER. 
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Fourth " 
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District Schools. 
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14.49 
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11. (>5 26.13 38.03 
13.67 26.41 I 33.73 
13.23 i 28.78 , 32.62 
14.30 , 29.50 i 30.90 



27.34 33.90 



26.60 ! 38.22 
27.65 i 32.32 
27.47 ' 33.14 
29.08 i 30.35 
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9.10 14.05 ! 27.65 



14.40 27.38 
15.94 27.33 
16.31 28.26 
16.92 i 29.65 



33.66 




35.14 
31.13 
28.84 
27.23 



30.65 

33.09 

28.74 
29.97 
29.08 

30.26 



From the above table it will be seen that of the pupils 
in our schools at any one time during the year, a little 
over 30 per cent were in the first year of the course of 
study, where they began to learn the rudiments of read- 
ing, numbers and form. More than one-half of our 
pupils were in the first and second grades, and nearly 
74 per cent were in the first three grades. This, how- 
ever, must not be interpreted as meaning that the pupils 
belonging to any one of these grades who do not reach 
the next higher grade, have been in attendance upon 
school at some time during the number of years only, 
that are represented by the grades through which they 
have passed. 
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Irregularity of attendance and early withdrawal &om 
school prevent the greater portion of the children of 
this community from receiving more than a rudimentary 
education. 

OmUUN-EHOLIBH 1 



[See Appendli, Table VIII.] 
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31,712 




20,761 
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The increase in the number of Gennan-American 
children studying German dni-ing tlie year was 581, while 
there was a decrease in the number of Anglo-Americans 
of 243, making a total increase of 338 pupils in the Ger- 
man classes. 

There has been no material change in the German- 
English plan adopted some years since, except that in 
some cases the German-English teacher has not been 
required to instruct German classes in more than one 
room beside her own. 
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It will be noticed that there has been but slight van-* 
ation in the cost of "tuition" and "incidentals" for the 
past seven years. Janitors' hire, fuel, text-books and 
supplies for indigent pupils, Elindergarten supplies, 
maps, charts and apparatus, and all other necessary 
expenses, except teachers' salaries, are included under 
the head of "incidentals." The cost of tuition and in- 
cidentals in the above table is based on the average 
number belonging. 

The enrollment this year was 864 more than for last 
year, and indicates a partial recovery from the effect of 
the enforcement of the rule prohibiting the admission 
of pupils under six years of age. 

Less variation from year to year is shown in the 
average number belonging, and in the average attend- 
ance, than in the enrollment. It will also be noticed 
that there has been but slight variation for many years 
in the average number of pupils belonging^to each 
English teacher. 
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NUMBKR OP SALARIES PAID. 



AHKUAL 8ALA71T. 
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SCHEDULE OP SlLARIBa — BV RANK. 



PBDiCIPALS. 



Principal Fli-Ht Class Schools. . 
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lary next higher than 



a. Teachers upon promotion receive the «>■& 
that to whieli iliey were entitled 1jef ore promotion. 

b. Teachers who teaeh ha.\l day at separate scliools receive {50.00 per 
annnni extra, provided the schools are one mile or more a])art. 

it. Second and Third A!<sistunta at Suburban Scliools receive 190.00 per 
annnni extra the loilnwlug schools being classed j)s Subucbati: — 

Arlington Ashliind, Badon, Benton Station, Cote ^rlllUute, GardenvlUe, 
OrandView, Gratiot, Oak Hill, Sbaw, Bo. 10 (Cheltenham Colored), Ko. 11 (Baden 
ColOMd). 
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EXAMINATIONS FOB TEACHERS. 

After passing the required examination, and receiving 
an appointment in our schools, no further examiniation 
is required of our teachers for promotion from any rank 
to a higher one, except from the ranks of the District 
Schools to a position in the High School. 

There are two grades of examinations for positions as 
English teachers, viz., for candidates for the position of 
Principal in the District Schools or Assistant in the 
High School, and for candidates for the position of 
Assistant in the District Schools. 

The Superintendent and his two Assistants, the Prin- 
cipals of the High and Normal Schools, and the Assistant 
Principals of the High School, constitute the Committee 
of Examiners, who conduct these examinations and pass 
upon the qualifications of the applicants. 

The rule of the Board requires that examinations of 
applicants for the position of Principal of a District 
School, or Assistant in the Normal and High Schools, 
be held regularly each year, beginning on the second 
Monday of January and July. 

These examinations are both written and oral. The 
subjects required in the written examination are : Geo- 
metry, Algebra, Natural Science, English Literature, 
General History, Latin, History and Grammar of the 
English Language, and Theory and History of Educa- 
tion. The oral examination includes only the common 
English branches. 

Examinations of applicants for the position of assis- 
tant teacher in the District Schools are held at such 
times as the Board may decide. These examinations 
are mostly written, and the candidates are examined in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Grammar, Geography, Natural 
Science, History and Constitution of the United States, 
Spelling, Theory and Methods of Teaching, and Reading. 

Candidates for the position of German Teacher in our 
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schools are examined in English Grammar, German 
Grammar, German Literature and Composition, and 
Translations from English into German, and from Ger- 
man into English. 

All persons qualifying for the position of German- 
English Teacher, i. ^., qualifying for positions requiring 
them to give instruction in the English branches, as well 
as in the German Language, are required to take the 
examination for English assistant in the District Schools 
in addition to the examination in German. 

The nature and scope of these examinations are indi- 
cated by the questions given below. 

FOR PRINCIPAL'S EXAMINATION. 

The following questions have been used in an exami- 
nation of applicants for the position of Principal of the 
District Schools or Assistant in the High School : 



OEOMBTRY. 



D 



I. In the equilateral triangle ABC, prove that the y^ ^ 

external angle formed by A C and B produced, is 
bisected bf C E drawn parallel to the third side A B. 




B 



li. The line X Y is drawn through the 
vertex C, of the triangle ABC, and parallel 
to the base A B. Prove from this figure the 
value of the sum of the three angles of the 
triangle. 




N, 



III. Prove that the lines which connect the middle points of the 
three sides of a triangle, divide the given triangle into four equal 
triangles. 

IV. Prove that the bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet in a 
given point. 
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V. Determine tbe valae of the 
angles BDX,BAX,BXD,BCX, 
BXCandDCX^when DC = Tadiiis 
XC andAXB^eO^". 

VI. Inceribe a pentagon in a 
circle. 

▲L6KBRA. 

I. Define coefficient, exponent, similar quantities, monominal, 
binominal, equation. 

II. Find the G. C. D.of x*+ 2x« + 9 and 7x»— llx2 + 15x-|-9. 

..,*».,, , * . 3x — 1 . 5 — ^x 2x — 4 ^ x + 2 

III. Find the value of x in ^ + —g 12""^^ W' 

IV. A man rows a boat with the tide 8 miles in 48 minutes, and re- 
turns against a tide f as strong in 80 minutes. What is the rate of the 
stronger tide ? 

V. The product of two numbers is 704 and their sum is 60. Re- 
quired the numbers. 



VI. Solve Z>_-=^ - ^*-^ = w-x 



a 



VII. x2 — 2xy = 12 and x'— y«=12. What are the values of x 
and 7? 

VIII. What number added to its reciprocal makes 2.9 ? 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

I. (1) How are stratified rocks formed ? (2) Name the type of animal 
life possessing least complexity; tbe one possessing greatest com- 
plexity. (3) Indicate briefly the Darwinian doctrine of descent of 
species. 

II. (1) Name the two types of vegetable organism, and give an 
example of each. (2) Name tbe chief element in vegetable organisms, 
and indicate the process by which this element is obtained by the 
organism. (3) How is coal formed ? 

III. (1) What is meant by the **dew point?" (2) How are the "trade 
winds " caused ? (3) Indicate the conditions under which maximum 
glaciation would occur in the northern hemisphere. 
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IV . (1) What is the chemical difference between air breathed into 
and air breathed out of the lungs ? (*2) On what conditions does any 
given sensation of sound depend? (3) Is ''color" in the object seen 
or in the mind seeing? Give reason for your opinion. 

y. (I) What is the law of multiple proportions? (2) Name the 
elements necessary to the formation of any organic compounds? 
(3) What is the chemical explanation of the great variety of organic 
compounds ? 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

I.— IV. Give a brief history of English Literature from the birth of 
Chaucer down to the present time, under the following heads : 

I. Tlie chief influences that aided or retarded the progress of 
English Literature. 

II. The first historian ; name of his work. Name five other his- 
torians, assign them to their centuries, and state the nature and the 
present value of the worlc of each. 

III. The history of the rise and progress of the Drama; the cen- 
turies in which the greatest dramatic ability was displayed. 

lY. The origin and development of the Novel. 

y. Select any play of Shakespeare's and give (1) the plot, (2) the 
reason for the part played by each of the principal characters, (3) any 
peculiar verbal or grammatical usages, (4) any passages you may 
remember. 

YI. What is the distinctive difference between Epic and Lyric 
poetry. Name two of the best representatives of each kind. 

HISTORY AND GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

1. Name the principal languages that are kindred to the English. 
Those that are not. 

2. What influence had the Celtic upon the Anglo-Saxon language ? 

3. What changes in our language were consequent on the Norman 
occupation of England? 

4. What can you say of the Anglo-Saxon as a literary language? 

5. Explain the difference between who, which, and what, as inter- 
rogatives, and illustrate by examples under each. 

6. Analyze the following : The more eminent men are, so much the 
more condescending they should be to the humble. 

7. Parse the words italicised in the above. 

8. When a title is preflxed to a proper name, what can you say of 
the formation of the plural? 
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LATIN. 

I. (30) Translate: (a) Qaumque ex deditiis Belgis reliqaisqae 
Gallis complures Caesarem secuti una iter facerent, quidam ex his, at 
postea ex captivis cognitum est, eomm dierum consuetudiiie Itineris 
nostri exercitus perspecta, nocte ad Nervios pervenerunt atque his 
demonstrarunt inter singulas legiones impedimectorum magimm 
namemm intercedere, neque esse quidquam negotii, quum prima legio 
in castra yenisset, reliquaeqae legiones magnum spatium abessent, 
banc sub sarcinis adoriri. 

(b) PortuB ab accessu ventorum fnmotus et ingens 
Ipse ; sed horrificis Juxta tonat Aetna ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad aethera nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla, 
Attollitque globoB flammarum et sidera lambit ; 
Interdum scopulos avolsaque viscera montis 
Erigit eructans, liquefactaque eaxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exaestuat imo. 

(c) Etenim jam diu, patres conscripti, in his periculis conjurationis 
insidiisque versamur, sed nescio quo pacto omnium scelerum acveteris 
fUroris et audaciae maturitas in nostri consulatus tempus erupit. Quod 
si ex tanto latrocinio iste iinus tolletur, videbimur fortasse ad breve 
quoddam tempus cura et metu esse relevati, periculum autem residebit 
et erit inciusum penitus in venis atque in visceribus reipublicae. 

II. (16) Explain the construction, giving the grammatical rules 
for the same, of the following words in Question I: (a) facxrent (why 
subjunctive?) consvstudine, nocte, numerum, adoriri, (b) ffloboa, (c) pacto, 
relevati, 

III. (16) Translate into Latin: They said they would use the 
plough. Are you not ashamed of your fault? I shall go to Athens to 
see Atticus. We would give you arms if ours had not been lost. 

IV. (28) What are the atema of acies, dux, mare? decline castra, 
mihi, iter, tristis. Give synopsis in 3d Sing, all moods and tenses of 
mitto. The principal parts of cognosco, sto, sequor, fio. Compare 
similis, extremus, fortis, male. 

V. (10) Give a brief account of the public services and literary 
works of Cicero. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 



1. What is called the Heroic Age of Grecian History? Give the 
origin of the term Hellenic as applied to the Greeks. Give the names 
of the four original tribes of this nation and the supposed origin of 
each. Give a brief account of one of the twelve labors of Hercules. 
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2. Give an account of the second Punic war and its effect upon 
the Roman people. What can you say of the struggle of the Plebeians 
for political rights ? Give in substance the three bills granted by the 
patrician senate for their relief. 

3. Name the last of the Saxon Kings of England ; the rival claim- 
ants for his throne. What great battle decided these claims? Give a 
brief account of the forces on each side and some of the immediate 
results of the battle. 

4. What led to the war of 1812? Who in the United States were 
the principal advocates of this war? Who were opposed to it ? The 
results of this war so far as they relate to the United States ? 

5. What were the Wars of the Roses? When waged? How ter- 
minated ? Why important events in English History ? 

THSORT AND ART OF TEACHING. 

1. What works on the Science of Education have you read ? 
(Give title and name of author.) 

2. Who are the authors of the following well-known Pedagogical 
Works : Lienhard and Gertrude ; Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion ; Emile ; School Economy. What work did Commenius write? 

■ 

3. What is meant by compulsory Education ? Is it in practice 
anywhere, and if so, where ? 

4. What is the aim of instruction in drawing as given in the com- 
mon schools ? Sketch briefly a course of instruction in this study as 
you would recommend for a city school. 

5. How would you begin the teaching of fractions ? Draw an 
illustration you would use, and write in full your plan for the first 
lesson. 

FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL ASSISTANTS' EXAMINATION. 

The following questions have been used for the exam- 
ination of applicants for the position of Assistant in the 
District Schools : 

ARITHMETIC. 

Define reciprocal of a number ; abstract number ; simple number ; 
like numbers. 

Give the three cases of Percentage, and the rule for solving exam- 
ples under each case. 

The divisor is 728, the quotient 327, and the remainder 79 ; what is 
.the dividend ? 
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A and B can build a wall in 14 days, B can build it in 21 days ; how 
long will it take A to build it ? 

How many bricks 8 in. long and 4 in. wide will be required to pave 
a yard 150 ft. long and 64 ft. wide ? 

St. Louis is in long. 90<^ 15' 15" West, Boston time is 1 hr. 40 min. 
47 sec. faster than St. Louis time ; what is the longitude of Boston ? 

A has i of his money in his safe, i in the bank, and the balance, 
$480, at home ; how much money has he ? 

A man drew out 16 per cent of his bank deposit to pay a debt of 
$1280 ; how much still remained in the bank ? 

A broker receives $3575 with which to purchase land, after deduct- 
ing his commission of 3} per cent. The land cost $12.60 per acre; how 
many acres did he buy ? 

Sold a horse for $250, receiving in payment $125 in cash, and for 
the balance a note for 60 days, which was discounted at the bank at 12 
per cent ; how much ready money did I receive for my horse ? 



ALGEBRA. 



L Factor (a) x^ + 5,x+6. 
(b) x«— x8— 6. 



3a — 3x 


a + b 


5a--5x 



II. Find the value of 1 

o 

~a + b 

III. x+ 7^ir=Y= ^-^=- ^^^^ ^^^ value of x. 

/^a — X 

IV . A company settling their bill at a tavern find that it amounts 
to $8 each ; but observe that if there bad been 4 more in the party 
they should have paid only $7 each. How many were there ? 

V. x + 15y = 53. 

Find the values of x and y. 
y + 3x = 27. 

ENGLISH ORAMMAB. 

1. What is English Grammar? 

2. Of what does Prosody treat ? 

3. How many letters are there in the English language, and how 
many sounds do they represent? 

4. When are w and y consonants ? and when vowels ? 

5. What modifications have nouns ? 
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e. How are adjectives ngulKly comptued? 

7. State the other modes of expressing the different degrees of 
oomparlHOD of adjectives; state what adjectlvea are not susceptible of 
comparison. 

8. Give the principal parts of the verb dHae .- also the synopsis of 
the verb break through the Indicative Mood. 

0. Analyze the followinff sentence: There being much obscorlty 
in the case, he refuses to decide upon It. 

10. Parse thm-c and it in the above sentence. 



GSOaRAPHY, 

1. State the principaloauaes which modify the climate of a country, 
and ^Ive examples. 

2- What are the chief exports and the chief Imports of the United 
States? 

3. What Is meant by the earth's orbit? What deternsines the 
poaitlon of ihe two Tropica and the two Polar circles of the Globe? 

4. Trace the MUslssippi, Hudson and Ohio rivers from sonrce to 
month, naming the piiocipal cities oD each. 

5. Name two rivers that How into the Arctic Ocean. 

6. Give the chief manufactuilng cities of England and France, 
telling for what each is fumous. 

7. Bound Kentucky, and give a description of its principal rivers. 

8. Trace the course of a vessel sailing from New York to Bt, Peters- 
burg, giving In order the waters through which it would pass. 

9. What two rivers in the United Slates flow Into the Pacific Ocean. 



\1 CONaTtTU'ilON OF TnH U.NITED STATES. 

I. Who were the European discoverers of Labrador, Florida, the 
west coast of North Americit, the Hudson Biver, the Uississippi ? 
Uentlon a prlnoipal difference between the political systems of Mexico 
and the New England tribes. 

II. In what places were colonies founded by the English Puritans, 
the Dutch, the Spanish ? Wliat three names have been appUed to New 
York City? How did it come into the possession of the English ? Who 
was John Winthrop? What was a "charier" government? Give the 
oiroumstanceB of " Braddock's Defeat.'' 
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PART IL 

1* [12.] 3cTlegen 6ie bie gefd^riebene Sorm bet folgenben Sui^flaben in i^ve Orunbformen 
[unter Sngabe ber Oenennungen ber X^eile] : r, St. t, $. 

2. [12] SBanim foOte ber ®(^ieferfllft lang unb gut jugefpil^t fein? 

3. [26] SBelc^e Cligenf^aften mui bie ^anbfc^rift eined ieben ec^ftlerf in fi^ oeteinigen? 
Spre^en ®ie fidf ft^r biefe (Sigenfc^aften auSffll^rUi^ au%. 

4. [201 GoQte ber et^&nft^reibeunterrid^t dinitU ober Oefammtunterrii^t fein? SBarum? 

5. [lOJ SBae oerfleben Sie unter 4>aarflrit^e? <9runbftri(^e? 

6. [20] 6pre(^?n @te fit^ auSffi^rUt^ fiber bie beim €(^reiben ju oerlangenbe ft&rper* 
baltung au8. 

Remark.— The basis for marltiDg parts I and II respectively is 100 

per cent. The per cents of the two portions are averaged to ascertain 

the ya ue of the paper. 

OEBldAN ORTHOGIUFHY AND PUKCTUATION. 

PART L—Diciation. 

„Oeim Unterri(^te"-fagt3acotot— „ifl bie SBieberboIung bie ^auptfai^e, fie id ailed.' iDZan 
»ei| nur, wad man gelernt ^at; man bebalt nur, wad man wieberbolt; man fann nur fiber bad 
naii^benten, toad man mtt bem ®eb&c^tnl| bebalten bit'' <Darum: 9Bteberbo(e! atepetierel ^iefen 
IDZabnruf follte t?in 8ebrer fiberb5ren, weil burc^ bte wieberbolte 9iepetition ber bem <S(^fi(er auf bem 
SSSege ter 9nf(^auung beigebrac^te Sebrfloff nic^t adein oerftdnblitber, fonbern ouc^ bauerbafter unb 
baburdb fegendreiiiber wirb. SRag man nun bte 9{epetitton benu^en, um Sodergeworbened wiebet )u 
befefligen, ^agewefened wieber aufjufriftben, ober um flarere (Stnfic^t, fic^erere Sneignung unb flAr « 
fere IBefefHgung ju ermdgli^en; immer wirb Die 9{epetttion oon um fo gr5§erem @egen fein, fe bfrer 
fie erfotgt, ie genauer fiiib ber fiebrer baffir oorbereitet unb je ernfler er ed mit ber 6a^e nimmt. 

PART IL 

1. [12] 2Bann loitb ber <3)oppetpuntt gebrauiibt? 

2. [12] 3Bad oerfle^en @ie unter 9nffibi^ungd|ei^en? ®ann werben fie gebrau^t? <9eben 
eie Seifpiele. 

3. [12] 3Bann ;{l ein @ttmm(aut [iBocat] gebebnt? IKBann gef^&rft? 

4. [20] ^fibcen @ie bie (Debnungdjeicben an unb eridutern 6ie burcb IBeifpiele. 

5. [20] 3Be(^e 9Rit(ante [ftonfonanten] werben nt(bt oerboppelt? SBofur fte^t (}? SBann 
fe(}t man ff ? 

6. [12] iBad oerfleben @ie unter Spre^illben? Unter Sprad^fitben? IKBie werben SEBbrter 
meifiend in 6t(ben getbeiU? 

7. 1 12] <9eben @ie bie jgauptregel ffir bie @d^reibung pon j)ufammengefe(}ten 3B&rtern. 

Remarks.— The basis for marking parts I and II respectively is 100 
per cent. The per cents of the two portions are averaged to ascertain 
the value of the paper. 

2. In marlsing the dictation, a deduction of 2 per cent is made for 
every error in punctuation, and of 3 per cent for every error in ortho- 
graphy. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

1. (12) Was verstehen Sie unter Delslination von Dingwortern? 
Was sind die wichtigsten Eennzeichen der starken Deklination ? Was 
verstehen Sie unter gemischte Deklination? 
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! Zeitwort ,,verfolgec'' In der Vorver- 
ni) (ler Leldeform dee Tndlk., Kondltio- 



3. (6) WelcheDlngwortergehennaohderschwachenDeklinalion? 
Nennen Ste3 Beispiele unci erklaren Sie, an welchen MerhmalenSle 
erkennen, dasB dieeelb^D nacb derscbnaohen Dektinatlon geben. 

3o. (4) Deklinleren Sie das peraiiiillohe Fiirwort der 3. Peraon, 
mKnnllohen Gescblecbte, in der EInzabI und Mebrznbl. 

i, (3) DekllDieren Sie (in der Einzahl and MebrzabI): das Lebea 
Friedricb Ton Sbillere; mancber Mench. 

c. (2) Dekiinieren Sie: Marie. 

4a, (4) Konjugieren Sie das HilfiiTerb „kbnnen'' in der Gegenwart 
fPraesens) dea Konj,, und In der einfactaen Vergangenhett {Perfectum) 
dee Konditionalia. 

b. [6] Korijojiieren Sie daf 
^nngenheit (PliiEquamperfeciui 
naliB iind Konj. 

5. (8) WasBind Grundzftlilwiirter? 
werden Ordnungszablworter geblldet? 
ten tinbeatlmmten Zablw rier an. 

lio. (5) Fubrcn Sie 5 Din^wbrtfr an, welolie eln zweifachee Ge- 
sciileclit bel zwelfHcber Bedeut.iing b!ib«n and geben Hie das Nuihige 
iiber die Bedeutung in jedem Falle an. 

6. [flj Wie wirddieMehrzabl von Dlngwortern geblldet? Geben 
Sie Beiepiele, 

e. (5) Setzen Sie folgende Dlngworter in den ersten Fall der 
Hehrzihl; Vormund, Gewand, Zlne, Klelnod, Wurm, Land, Unbiti, 
Geld, Hammer, Dorfi 

7. (4) Erklfiren Sie den Unterscliied zwiscben ,.einracbe Vergnn- 
genhelt" und „Vorvergangenheit." 

So. (4) Steigern Sie: wenig, diimm. 
b. (4) Wie beissen die fragenden FUrwbrter? 

e. (S) Spreohen Sie aich ijber da« WeBen der VerlialtnlsB wiirter ads, 
9. (6) Welchen Fall regleren : wider, bia, binnen? Geben Sie er- 
iatiternde SSIze. 



COMPOSITION. 

A German compoBltlon is requiied upon the following subject : 
Die Herkmalft einer gnten Schulziicbt und deren Einllnss anf den 
Schuler. 

Kbmarks — 1. Candidates for positiona in the German depai-tment 
are required to write a German compoaltion upon some subject con- 
nected with dUciplme or inttmelion in the Qerman language. The same 
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subject U selected for all candidates at the time set apart for the 
writing or the composEtlon, and the selection 1b made hy the Assistant 
SnperlDteDdent who has chnrge of the German department. 

a. The composLilon must not be longer than four nor shorter ihan 
two pageE of fooiseBi). 

3. In marking the composition, a deduction of 2 per cent Is made 
for every error in punctuation, and 3 per cent for every error In gram- 
mar and orthoD^raphy. 



]. (IS) GebenSie In Ihren eigenen Woiten den Inbalt von fol- 
genden Baltaden: DerTaacber; Des Silngers Flucli. Nennen Sie 
deren Verfasser. 

3. (10) Fuhren Sie das Gebtirts- und Sterbejahr folgender Dicbter 
nn: Goethe, Uhland, Scblller, Klopsiock, Leasing. 

S. (10) Mennen Sle den Verrasser von : I) Das Scblose am Meere; 
2) Der Wanderer in der Sagemuble ; 'S) Oberon; 4) Der HandBchdh; 
6) Leon ore. 

I dem Leben und 

5. (20) Geben Sie den Jnhslt an von Scbillers ,.Wilhelm Tell" und 
LeSBings „NathHn der Weiee.^' 

6. (10) NeunenSie den Verfasaer Ton; 1) Deborah; 2) Die ver- 
hangnisSTolleGabel; 3) Elgensinn; 4) Ekkehard ; 5) Der Postillion. 

7. (S) Nennen Sie die Haiiptvertr^ter von a) der osterreichisahen 
Dlobterscbnie; 6) der scbwiibisheu Dicliterfcbule. 

! jetzt lebenden bedeiilenden Dicbter und 



(Seh 



I Praxi 



■ VolkaachuU.) 



Page Sii. Wenn der Men^ch nlcbt die nothwendigslen EenntnlsEe 
von der ibn umgebenden iiusseren Natur und von den allgemeinen Ver- 
hultniEsen und Einrichtungen der^elben bekommt. so gieicbt er dem 
Blindp;eborenen, der die Dinge. die ibn urageben, nicbt sieht ; er geht 
dnnn trilumerlBcb und BchlBftrunlieii duich's Leben, wciss Bicb in den 
gerlngftigissten Dingen weder zu rathen nocb zu helfen und richiet 
wobi gar durch seine Beschranktbeit und Verkehrtheit Scbaden und 
Verderben an. 

FageSo'i. VVer die WissenswurdiglielC nur nach dem prahliachen 
Nntzen oder Scbaden nbmisst und kein anderra Ziel kennt nis die 
"Einfubrung des Schiilers in diebiiJKerllche Krweibs- undBetriebawelt. 
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bildetnlclit den Gelet, Bondern befiirdert die Oeldeucht und den Ma- 
terialiamuB. WIr bekomineii daon zwar weltkluge, eeachelte, Bpeku- 
lative Lente und berechnende KrumerseeleD. aber kelne hingebenden, 
be^eUterteo MtiiBcben. Esiet darum uberana iiothweDdig-, dnss man 
den GrundButz f ea [halt, das b nicht das WiBsen an eich, soodern die 
dadorch erzielle und erretchie iotdlektuplle, moraUetisibe, rellgliiGe 
and aathetlBcbe BlldnnK deB Geistes die Hauptsache iBt. EIn klarer 
Verstand, ein waniies Gemvith and ein kriiftigei' Wilie sind ja uuter 
alien Umst^nden luebr wertb aU ein Kopf volt todter KfiminUee. 



(Ctirrie't Com/rton School Edueaiion,) 

{I 61, Page 5.^0 Dilii/ence.—'Ihe virtues nhicb characterize the dia- 
charge of our dailj noik will not be undervalued by uny one who com- 
prehendd the necessity of work to tbe education of man individnally. 
and to the happlnesH of man eoHettlvely : tbeae we mny deBlgnate by 
the general title of diligence. 

J 54, Many who fall In carrying out tbeir resolutione.arenot glow 
in finding excusea for their neglect, whicli tbej urge with great plau- 
sibility. This habit is the mark of an eaiy conBclenoe, and should be 
rigidly combated. 

i 55. All habltB which are at variance with cleanlinesB and decency, 
wbetber In school or out of school, should be rigidly forbidden. The 
enforcing of the virtue of eleanlineBS has thlB great advantage, that all 
can Judge of and appreciate its results; and nothing disposes one more 
readily to think favorubly of a school than to And that all its work is 
carried on amidst material comfort, order, and neatness. 

(i 392, Page 370.) Connection vf Geography with Common Lt/e,— This 
Btady Is one which tbe teacher has peculiar facilities for investing with 
tntereat and reality, for It is one wbleb has an intimate contact with 
tbe events of dally life. To avail himself of this, be should use the 
newspapers to supply illustrations, just as he uaeE his tezl-book to 
supply faclB. He will find no illuBtrntlons BO varlousand bo interesting, 
beoanse none so iife-llke. There Ib not a aingle issue of any newspaper 
In the country which he could not turn largely to account. 

Rkmakk.— In marking the tranalatlon, a deduction of 2 per ceut is 
made for every error In punctuation, and 3 per cent for every error in 
grammar and orthography. 



I 



Compare : bad, much, good, beautiful. 
How are adjectives regularly compared ? 
Give the principal parts of the verb teach. 
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4a. Give the vowels. 
b. How many letters are there In the English langusge? 

5. Wbst Is the first person, singular number, IndicBtWe mode, 
active voice, imperfect tense, of wi'iie? 

6. Conjugate the verb to mtet la the future teoBe. indicative mode, 
passive voice. 

7. Give the nominative case, plural number of knife, fool, child, 
city, poinlo, 

8. Analyse the following sentence: When I had taken my friend 
to the depot, I returned home. 

9. Parse my and depot In above st^ntence. 

10. Name the compound personal pronouns. 



{DUtalion.) 

A singer in Paris enchanted all the town with his voice. King 
Louis the Fourteenth, nho was very fond of music, went Beveral timet 
to the opera, merely to hear this singer. One evening he eaug so beau- 
tifully that the king was hl<;hly pleased, and therefore wished to give 
him a sign of his favor. The singer had a friend at court, whom Che 
king at once sent for, and thus addressed ; "I should like to speak 
with your friend, the singer. Bring him to me to-morrow." The next 
day the courtier brought his friend lo the king. Now the singer was a 
very vain man, yet very negligent in his dress. • • * * 

The United States expend public funds more liberally for pnblio 
schools than any other nation of corresponding density of population. 
The vast territory within their boundaries is sown more or less thickly 
with free school-houses, wherein, for some part of every year, longer 
or briefer, according to the amount of available funds, teachers paid 
from the public purse dispense instruction lo all the children of school 
age, who may, by the law of the State, he enrolled. 



Remark. 

1, In marking the dictation, a deduction of 2 per cent is made 
for every error in punctuation, and of iJ per cent for every error In 
orthography, 

2. Geimnn-Knglish leiichers puss an examination in English Or- 
thography and English Grammar at the time set apart for the 
examination in English branches. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the last two years, our Normal School has not 
graduated a sufficient number of pupils to meet the de- 
mand for teachers in our schools. This deficiency in 
our supply has been, and still is made up by holding, at 
various times, public examinations, to which persons 
are admitted under the following conditions : They must 
be at least twenty years of age, and not over thirty-five ; 
must have had at least two years' experience as teacher 
in charge of a school room, and must furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence that they have been educated in a good 
literary institution, or have had an equivalent literary 
education. 

With but few exceptions, tlie results of these exami- 
nations have been quite unsatisfactory. None of the 
persons who are admitted to our corps of teachers 
through these examinations are acquainted, at the be- 
ginning, with the requirements and methods of our 
schools, and but few have had any theoretical training 
to fit them for the work that they are called upon to 
perform. In the knowledge of drawing and music, and 
in methods of giving instruction in penmanship and lan- 
guage, most of them are totally deficient, having had no 
special preparation in these subjects. It thus becomes 
necessary for the principals and supervisors to devote 
too great a portion of their time for the special benefit 
of persons who are not prepared to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to the Board and to the people. 

A comparison of the efficiency of our Normal grad- 
uates, with the lack of proper qualification of those 
persons who begin their work in our schools without 
this Normal training, will aff^ord sufficient proof of the 
necessity of maintaining a Normal School, and of the 
desirability of securing our supply of teacliers mostly, 
if not entirely, through the agency of that institution. 
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The following report of the Principal, Mr. Soldan, sets 
forth fully the condition, aim and results of our Normal 
School : 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Mr. E, H, Long, Superintendent of Public Schools : 

Sir : — I beg leave to submit herewith the report of the 
Normal School for the scholastic year 1884-85. 

GRADUATION. 

The following list shows the names, attendance and 
scholarship record of the class that received their diplo- 
mas in June, 1885. No class graduated in January, be- 
cause two years ago, by order of the Board, the school 
was, for one term, closed to all applicants, and it was 
contemplated to admit students but once a year — in Sep- 
tember. This plan was tried but once, and then discon- 
tinued. 

It will be seen from the following table that there is 
no scholarship record entered after some of the names 
for the second term of the Senior year. This is owing 
to the fact that the supply of teachers for the District 
Schools fell short, and that a number of students of the 
Senior class of the Normal School were allowed to leave 
before they had finished the course, in order to fill va- 
cancies in the District Schools. 
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RECORD OF THE GRADUATES. 



Class of June, 1886, (45tli Class.) 



Katie Alexander 

Lizzie G. Broolcs 

Jessie Carman 

Julia M. Creedon 

Julia Fox 

Gertrude M. Hogan 

Mary L. Joerder 

Bessie Lefferty 

Anna B. Marquardt 

Mary Belle MoEnnis 

Mary P. Morris 

Leonora C. Na;?le 

Katie A. O'Flaherty 

Neva E. Robson 

Maggie A. Shaughnessy 

Teresa V. Shea 

Mary Isabelle Shinnick.. 

Ida B. Stockhoff. 

Clara Weigel 



SCHOLABSHIP. 
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ADMISSION. 



In former reports the fact has been set forth that with 
the existing conditions for admission, which virtually 
close the school to all except High School graduates, 
not enough teachers could be trained to supply the 
needs of the Grammar Schools. The conditions for 
admission were changed, therefore, by action of the 
Board on January 27, 1885, and, in consequence, the 
enrollment, which, in 1883, had fallen as low as 42, 
rose to the number of 96 last year, as will be seen 
from table I. The resolutions adopted are as follows : 

1 . The number of pupils attending the Normal School 
shall be limited to 150. 
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2. In order to fill this quota, classes shall be admitted 
at the beginning of the first and twenty-first weeks of 
the school year. 

3. Graduates of the St. Louis High School, and per- 
sons who can pass an equivalent examination, shall be 
admitted to the Normal School: 

4. (a) In case the number of applicants from these 
two sources is insufficient, applicants who have finished 
at least two years of the High School course shall be 
admitted in the order of their class and standing in the 
High School. (6) And, lastly, persons who have had 
training in higher branches, and can pass a satisfactory 
examination, may be admitted with the last named class. 

5. Diplomas of graduation shall be given upon com- 
pletion of the Normal School course, to such persons 
only as have previously graduated from the High School. 

6. All other persons, upon completion of the Normal 
School course, shall receive certificates of qualifications 
which shall entitle them to positions in the St. Louis 
Public Schools, whenever their services are needed. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance continues to be fair, giving evidence 
of the fact that the future teachers of the city, as a first 
step towards teaching their pupils good school habits, 
are learning to be regular and punctual in their own 
attendance. There have been several cases of ill- 
health, which, I regret to say, can be traced directly to 
the unfavorable location of the rooms of the Normal 
School. 
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HEALTH OF THE STUDENTS. 

While the object of the Normal School is the training 
of teachers for the District Schools, and while its chief 
duty therefore lies in this direction, it has also duties to 
perform towards the students whose training it has 
undertaken. Among these duties, there is none higher 
than the protection of their health. No amount of 
intellectual acquisitions can form an equivalent for 
physical vigor impaired through over- work, and by study 
under conditions injurious to health. The duties of the 
school towards its students in this respect are, to provide 
suitable rooms, with sufficient air, light, and ventilation, 
and conveniently located ; sufficient physical exercise, 
instruction in the laws of health, and work which is 
neither excessive in quantity nor injurious in kind. 

Students and their parents have a right to insist on 
these sanitary conditions, of which some may be fulfilled 
by tlie school itself, while others remain to be provided 
for by the Hon. Board of Public Schools. 

Of the present rooms of the school I can not speak as 
being in any degree satisfactory ; they lack almost 
everything that is needed for comfort and health. 

When, in 1882, the Normal School was located in the 
Franklin School building, which is one of the earliest and 
most old-fashioned school buildings in the city, it was with 
the understanding that the house was to be rebuilt or re- 
modeled within a year, but it seems to-day as if there 
were no immediate prospect of such a change. 

The entire school is required to take exercise in calis- 
thenics every day, but here, too, the inconvenience of the 
building is felt. The crowded rooms and the absence of 
any special room for the purpose, limit the number and 
kind of exercises very much. As a further provision in 
the interest of the health of the students, the fact may be 
mentioned that there is a short recess placed between 
ea(*h two of the recitations. 
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To prevent cases of over- work from going unnoticed, a 
daily record of the amount of time spent on home work 
is kept, and the moral character of our students makes it 
reasonable to say that the record handed in is approxi- 
mately correct. The course of study, as it was, formerly, 
made it impossible to give any hours for study during 
the day, and the students were compelled to prepare all 
their work for the next day after school hours. At 
present each class has a study hour in school every day, 
which aids materially in making the preparations of 
school work at home easier. The time record of study 
done at home for the past year is as follows : 

HOME WORK. 

The average amount of home work done by the stu- 
dents daily during the past year is as follows : 

Term I., Sept. 1884— Jan. '85— Sen. B, 1 hour, 21 minutes. 

Sen. C, 2 '* 3 " 
Jun. A,l " 35 " 
Jun. B, 1 " 44 " 

Term II., Jan. 1885— June »85— Sen. A, 1 hour, 42 minutes. 

Senior, 1 " 5 " 
Middle, 1 "39 " 
Junior,! "38 " 
Prep. 2 ** 18 " 
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TABLE V. 
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SUBSTITUTE BECOED. 

The students of the higher classes have substituted in 
the Grammar Schools during the past year, filling the 
place of teachers temporarily absent, and also, in some 
cases, permanent positions. The difficulty to which I 
referred in former reports as a future probability, has 
overtaken us this year ; the demand for teachers in the 
Grammar Schools has by far exceeded the supply. If the 
Board wished to secure skilled labor for the work of 
teaching, it became necessary to enlarge the Normal 
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School. The standard of admi ssion to the latter had been 
fixed in such a way as to enable but a very limited num- 
ber of students to enter it. It became necessary to 
change the conditions in the way stated above, and in 
the meanwhile to have recourse to public examinations 
to fill vacancies in the schools. According to the rules 
of the School Board, none were admitted to those exami- 
nations except persons who had at least two years prac- 
tice in teaching. There is, therefore, an opportunity of 
comparing the relative merits of the teachers obtained 
from these two sources. 

The following table will show the quality of the work 
done by the substitutes sent out by the Normal School, 
according to the reports of the Principals to whom they 
were sent. The marks one, two, three in the table stand 
respectively for good, average, and poor. 

It is very desirable that some of the Normal School 
teachers should have an opportunity of visiting the 
various schools in the city, so as to inform themselves 
directly of the qualifications or deficiencies of the work 
of our students while they are substituting there, so that 
theirpractical success in teaching maybe taken into con- 
sideration, when the promotion or graduation of those 
students is determined. 

SUBSTITUE RECORD FOR THB SCHOLASTIC YKAR 1884-85. 

Number of cases of substituting 103 

Number of cases whose work was reported on by the Principals 71 
Number of cases without report 32 

In Discipline. 

C3 substitutes were reported as .1 (good). 

7 " " " 2 (average). 

1 " " " l(poor). 

In Instruction, 

63 substitutes were reported as 1 (good). 

5 ** " *' 2 (average). 

" " *• 3 (poor). 
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PRACTICE. 

The location of thfi Normnl School in a Distriot School 
building offers the advantage of giving to the students 
their tirst training in actual teaching, under the snper- 
viaion of their own teachers, and with the guidance of 
the more experienced teacher of the room to which they 
are sent. No description of methods, no theoretical 
teaching, can equal the direct practical lessonswhichlhe 
smdenta derive from their intercourse with children in 
actual scliool-roomwork. The arrangements which have 
lieen made for this purpose are briefly these : Each 
student of the senior or middle class is sent to the 
Franklin School for five weeks at a time, to take charge 
of a class in one or more studies. The childi-en are 
examined before the substitute takes charge of the class, 
and again when she gives it up, so that the actual result 
of her teaching is ascertained. The teiicher of the room 
points out to her any mistake she may make, and remains 
responsible for the general character of the work, so that 
no detriment to the pupils may result from this experi- 
mental teaching. The pupil-teachers confer with the 
critic teacher before school, to submit their plans for the 
work and to receive suggestions. They are required to 
hand in a daily record of their work. They are expected 
to study the character of their pupils, and to give the 
results of their observations in writing. The pupil 
teachers thus pay attention not only to the lessons and 
the recitations, but are led to take such a personal 
interest in their pupils aa will secure good education 
through means of instruction. 

It will be admitted that the time in which a young 
teacher is apt to make the greatest number of mistakes 
in teaching is the first few weeks of her practical work. 
It is therefore of the greatest service, both to ihe student 
individually and to the school to which she is to be 
appointed in future, that this part of her experience is 
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acquired while she is still a student at the Normal 
Scliool- 

As long as the classes in the Normal School are small 
there ia no difficalty in finding an opportunity for each 
nf the stndenia to do practice work in the District School ; 
but since the classes will become larger in consequence 
of the changed conditions for admission, it will be neces- 
sary to devise some plan by which each student is enabled 
to enjoy this valuable pi-actical training. The Franklin 
School building is an old building, arranged entirely on 
file now obsolete plan of having large class rooms, seating 
from 80 to 120 pupi]a,with several small recitation rooms 
iittaehed. The rooms are very dark, and the number of 
jiupils, the lack of light, and other circumstances, make 
itvery difficult for teachers to instruct and control pupils ; 
and whUe I cheerfully bear witness to the excellent work 
of the teachers of the Practice School, it can not be denied 
that the work as it is, taxes the power of each of them 
to the utmost. To add to her work, the further duty of 
assisting in training pupil teachers is in many cases a 
task which exceeds what can be reasonably expected of 
a ttiacher of ordinary strength, and, in consequence, the 
number of rooms to which I can send pupil teachers for 
practice is limited, and depends on the strength and good 
will of those having charge. In all other training schools, 
as far as I know, teachers are appointed for the special 
purpose of assisting in training the students, while with 
us it ia a superogatory duty, imposed on the teachers of 
the Franklin School, whose work is difficult already 
on account of the nature of the building. They have 
been appointed because of their titness to do good Dis- 
trict School work, but not for their special fitness to train 
student teachers in the first practical work of their pro- 
fession. Their remuneration is the same as that received 
by other District ^hool teachers of their respective 
grades, and no extra compensation is allowed for the 
iulditional work of training Normal School students. 
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a small extra compensation conld be allowed to those 
who act as training teachers for the time they are so 
engaged, several desirable results would seem to be 
reached. It would make positions in theFranltUn School 
desirablt,' for the best teachers. At present these posi- 
tions involve additional labor and responsibility without 
additional recognition. It would be a standing encour- 
agement to each teaclier to keep her room in such a state 
of excellence, both in regard to discipline and instruction, 
as to warrant the sending of a pupil teacher to herroom. 
It would make it possible to transfer excellent teachers 
from other schools to the Franklin, so that whatever 
good plans and methods they have worked out will at 
once be made useful to the other Grammar Schools, 
because those improved methods will be carried there by 
the Normal students, whom they have trained in the 
method. It would be a means of stimnlating effort for 
many teachers in other schools to perform excellent work 
which may entitle them to an appointment as training 
teachers. Nor would such compensation involve a pro- 
motion of many teachers to a higher rank, since it is a 
temporary promotion only, and the compensation may 
be made to last only as long as the extra work of train- 
ing pupil-teachers is being done, and to cease whenever 
there is no pupil-teacher sent to her room. The work of 
training pupil-teachers is now being done by the regular 
teachers of the Franklin School, and it is but justice to 
them to say that it is well done ; but it is an extra duty 
which not every teacher is willing to take upon her- 
self. 

NECESSITY OF TRAINING TEACHERS. 

It is a well known fact that the average school life of 
the teacher in city schools is very short. It has been 
given variously as lasting from three years to five years. 
I think the latter figure is not far from being correct. If 
the teachers were expected to acquire their knowledge of 
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how to teach, how to keep order, and how to develop the 
character of the pnpils, through the routine of daily 
work, and through the experience of their dally labors 
alone, it woald be a very slow process, indeed, and it would 
require a long time to acquire aiifEcient information and 
enough skill to do school room work efficiently and intel- 
ligently. The process of learning through experience, 
while often efficient, is always proverbially slow, and 
considering that the average duration of a teacher's 
connection wilh the schools is short, only the last few 
yeara of her activity would, as a rule, deserve the name 
nf good rontiue teaching. Before the lime arrive?i when 
she has fully learned how to teach she may choose to 
resign, and the schools may never profit by the 
results of the lessons of experience which she has slowly 
learned. It is therefore most advisable to place the time 
of learning how to teach, in the years preceding the 
teacher's appointment, instead of allowing her to gain 
gradually, through errors and blunders, the knowledge 
how to teach after she has been appointed. The short- 
ness of the average career of a teacher in the schools 
renders thorough preparatory training in a Normal 
School a necessity. It alone has secured for the Board 
the skilled labor in leaching which the public demand. 
Every case of bungling teaching means the dissatis- 
faction of a number of parents, a partial loss to the 
schools of public esteem, and a waste ofraoney and effort. 
While it would be absurd for any Normal School to 
claim that all its students have become successful 
teachers, it is not saying too much to assert that Normal 
Schools are in many ways directly connected with the 
success of the schools at large. 

TRAINING, FOR TEACHING AND TALENT. 

It is not claimed that it is possible for Normal Schools 

impart to its students every quality that is desirable 

teacher. Training may improve, but can not create 
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a talent for teaching. Much dependa on natural gifts, 
on personal habits, on home training and on previous 
edncation. There are also qualities which can not be 
trained theoretically, but which must be developed 
through actual contact with school work. Itia not always 
very clearly understood wliat professional training can do 
for young teachers, and what it cannot do, what it is and 
what it is not. It may not appear superfluous, therefore, 
to dwell for a moment on the nature of professional 
training in order to explain its possible results, and also 
to show its limitations, or, in other words, to define what 
it can not do and what it is not. It is just as unwise to 
assert that Normal Schools can do everything in tlie 
training of a teacher as to place too low an estimate up- 
on the practical advantages which they offer to her. 
The value of this training may be learned wherever 
trained teachers are employed. All human progress is 
based on the fact that we may prolil by tiie experience 
of others, and all science, hence also the science of 
teaching, is an embodiment of snch knowledge. 

STUDIES IN A COURSE OF TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 

1. Hygiene. N'ormal Schools sliould impart to the 
young teacher a knowledge of the pupil's physical cons I i- 
tulion, and of the laws of health, with special reference to 
childhood. Further topics of information in this di- 
rection are: The proper hygienic conditions of the 
school-room, together with a practical acquaintance with 
the apparatus and appliances of the school, auch as the 
intelligent use of the means of ventilation, tlie right 
manner of heating the school-room, the proper distribu- 
tion of light, and the best attitude and poatm-e of the stu- 
dents in study and work. The teacher must know the 
laws of health in order to take care of the health of her 
pupils. 

2. Menial Science. Thelawaof themindmustbemade 
an object of study; because if there is anything tlmt 
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distinguisliea good from bad teaching, it is that the latter 
loses itself in the subject or study to be taught, and is 
blind to the needs of child-natnre. Good teaching 
adapts the selection of lessons, their mode of presenta- 
tion, the drill required for their acquisition, and the means 
of order and discipline to the relative conditions of the 
growing mind of tlie child. To study the laws of psy- 
cliology is therefore a necessary element in the prepara- 
tion for teaching and edacating children. Everybody 
has some more or less vagne psychological knowledge, 
because in a general way we all know how the minds of 
people work, and how character indicates itself; but 
such elementary knowledge is very much deepened by the 
exact study of menial science, for the latter clears 
our own experience, and supplements it by the joint 
experience of others. A knowledge of mental science 
will guide the teacher in the selection of the subject- 
matter of the several studies which she is to teach. If 
she knows what special mental training— for instance, 
arithmetic — should give to the child, she will not permit 
the mechanical learning of rules and definitions, 
and the abstract manipulation of numbers, to take 
the place of dediictive reasoning and objective illustra- 
tions. She will remember that the object of teaching 
arithmetic is the development of deductive reasoning 
power applied to numbers, and will avoid mechanical 
teaching and all other methods which do not aim eqnally 
at Ihe acquisition of knowledge and the training of the 
mind. The value which a knowledge of psychology 

L possesses for the teacher is apparent in connection witii 
other studies, also. Thus, in teaching Geography or 
Natural Science, the teacher who understands the educa- 
tional hearing of these subjects as means of culture will 
not allow the children to study them by merely commit- 
ting text-book statements to memory. She will know that 
the educational aim of these studies is not simply the ac- 
q^nisition of the data of knowledge, but also the develop- 
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Tuent of the observing faculties and the training of 
inductive reasoning. Slie will therefore base her instruc- 
tion on objects, and on the observation of the phenomena 
of Nature. It is clear to any one, that there is the widest 
difference between routine teaching in any study and 
the instruction which that teacher is likely to impart, 
who has a definite idea, not only of the direct results, in 
the shape of knowledge of the data and facts, but also 
of the indirect and still more important results to which 
school studies should lead, namely, mental culture and 
the building up of character. The aim of education is 
not knowledge alone, but rather the development of 
intelligence and character through knowledge. 

3. tidence and History of Sducalion. — Man grows 
not only througli his own experiences, but also through 
those of others. All civilization depends on the abil- 
ity which man has to profit by the wisdom and errors 
of past generations, so that he does not need to live 
through the same experiences himself. Experience is 
of two kinds, it is eitlier personal or transmitted. 

The experience of others is always instructive, and, 
together with his personal experience, constitutes the 
great mass of all practical knowledge which an individ- 
ual possesses. What we know through direct contact 
J with objects and persons, and events, forms but a small 
I part of the sum of knowledge which we need at every step 
1 of our lives. 

While it is true that onr own actual experience alone 

' enables us to understand the experience of others, it is 

I just as true on the other hand that the experience of 

others of which we become informed through reading, 

8tudy, or conversation, facilitates the accumulation of 

direct experience through our own senses, and makes 

f it more useful. 

Experience in teaching, like all other kinds of exper- 
I ience, can be communicated, and the en-ors recorded by 
I one teacher may profitably be studied by another, and 
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I^ix e her a knowled^t erf vliat fdiould l>e dcme and wliai. 
bliould be avoided. The thoii^^dit^ and methods of lihe 
jKTeat teachert^ c»f the world max "be fnndied "br the young 
teai'her. and their vittdom wiD aid h«r in iier own woAl 
Thiitj ie the ba^ib on which the ralue of the stndT of the 
bcienoe and hietorr of education rest*. 

Xot aJl e>: j>erienoe can "be at^qnired throxigii the study 
of the knowledge of other*? : a sto<^k of dire(-t and per- 
sonally a,cquired experience ifi necessary to i^esider 
comnaunie^t.ed or transmitted experience serrioeaMe; 
but it is altso true that such communicated exjieiieiice 
helps the acquisition of practical and j^ersonal experifince 
very much, and that it renders^ it more j>rofital>le, bersuse 
it aidt^ the mind in understanding new experience, and. 
in acquiring and utilizing it more quickly and l^or- 
oughly : for it is a well known fact that we assimUjUie 
new infonnation more rapidly if we jM>ssess similar 
information already. Normal School training can there- 
fore facilitate the acquisition of practical experience by 
teaching the ae^cumulated experience of the eminent 
teachers and thinkers of the world, as expressed in their 
writings- The study of the history of education and 
the study of the methods of instruction is indirectly of 
great practical us^ The teacher who, through reading 
and reflection, had mastered the educational views and 
plans of such writers as Pestalom, FroebeL, Rousseao, 
and Locke, will be letter prepared to instruct children 
and to develop their faculties in a rational way than she 
would be without such studr. Every element of such 
theoretic knowledge mastered by the young teacher is 
of practical gain to the schools, because it shortens the 
time for the acquisition of practical experience there, 
and lessens the number of blunders which she is likely 
to make. 

4. Methods of Teaching. — To the study of the edaca- 
tional doctrines of great teachers must be added, the 
Mtiidy of current methods of instruction and of discipline. 
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It is sometimea asserted that there can be no general 
method of teaching a study, because each pupil requires 
to be taught by a method specially adapted to his indi- 
viduality. It is true that no two pupils are exactly 
alike, and it might seem Irom this as if there ought to 
be a special method for each scholar; but while there 
is much that Is purely individual about each child, the 
general laws of thought, which operate in the acquisition 
of knowledge, are the same for all sane human beings. 
Individuals differ from each other not in the kind of 
faculties they possess, but in theii' degree. The same 
general characteristics of intelligence, feeling, and willing 
apply to all, and it ia therefore possible to outline 
methods of teaching which ai e based on the permanent 
and universal mental laws of childhood, and on the per- 
manent nature of the studies to be taught. Such general 
methods of instruction are valuable guides to a young 
teacher, because they suggest a way — not the way — 
in which i;hildren acquire knowledge most easily and 
thoroughly. 

A certain method of teaching which the Normal 
stndent has mastered may, however, not be the one 
which is used in the school to which she is appointed. 
The young teachier will very likely occupy a subordinate 
position aftet- graduating, and the question may be 
asked: What is the use of making her learn a merhod 
of teaching, if, when she goes to work practically, she is 
to adopt the entirely different method prevailing in some 
schools, or prescribed by her principal? The answer to 
this question is a very plain one. In the first place, 
not one method of teacliing a study is taught *n 
formal Scliools, but several methods are learned. The 
student studies the description of the methods of teach- 
ing the various branches ot knowledge, as given by two 
or three of the foremost practical teachers of the times. 
The account of the various methods of teaching which 
the student learns, states the principles on which every 
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method must rest, and gives a reason for each feature of 
the plan. 

In tlie second place, if the students must acciuire the 
knowledge of new methods of teaching when they 
are sent to take charge of another school, it is in 
no way a disadvantage to them to know some other 
good method alieady, for all rational methods of teach- 
ing have much in common, and it is easier for one who 
knows one method to adopt another similar one, than for 
one who is entirely ignorant. Moreover, in most cases 
the young teacher is not told what to do, but is justly 
supposed by the principal to be capable of managing 
children, and is left without directions. She is made to 
depend on her own resources, and it ie fortunate for her 
if her study of methods has supplied her with expedients. 
It is the safest conrse for her, to begin with, to follow the 
method which she has learned at the Normal, and which 
has been tried and approved by skillful and experi- 
enced teachers. It is better to know some method of 
doing things than to be drifting about wildly on the 
waves of circumstance. She will find no difficulty in 
gradually adapting the method with which she has 
become familiar at the Normal School to the special 
needs of her grade or class. There is after all some 
difference between the blind mechanical worker who 
has acquired the tricks of his trade by imitation, and 
the one who knows why and wherefore he is working. 
One may "get along" in the school-room by knowing 
the tricks of teaching, which are the results of routine ; 
but it is better to know the art which flows from a 
knowledge of tlie science of education. It is plain to 
any one that the development of rational methods of 
instruction has kept pace with the increasing interest in 
the study of the science of education, and with the im- 
provements in educalional literature. 
5. Local Practice. — Besides the general methods of 
istniction, which are of universal application, the Normal 
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School undertakes to teach the special requirements also 
of the local common school pracstice. Each city has its 
special demands on the teacher, and favors particnlar 
modes of obtaining certain reaults in school work, and 
the young teacher should inform herself of these de- 
mands and modes. In our city schools, for instance, the 
teacher shonldjknow the rules and regulations of the 
School Board, f»ud the coarse of study for each grade ; 
these are made, therefore, a special study in the Normal 
School. Although it is true that this is but a theoretical 
preparation, it enables the young teacher to enter upon 
the spirit in wliicli the public and its representatives, the 
School Board, demand that its schools shall be con- 
ducted. The youngteachers study in the Normal School 
the course of instruction laid down for the various grades 
of the District Schools, and learn the connection sab- 
siating in the work of all grades. No matter in what 
room they are called on to teach, they know something 
about the work which is supposed to have been finished 
by the pupils, and also of the work which is to be done. 
They can keep their instructions in connection with the 
general work of the school, because they know some- 
thing aboiit it. It is of the greatest importance to the 
District School children, who pass through the hands of 
perhaps a dozen teachers during their course of training, 
tliat there should be t!ie proper connection between the 
various steps of their instruction. The teacher who has 
hud no opportunity of studying the general system, may 
learn by daily routine how to teach, and to do tlie 
work of her grade in~the manner prescribed, but she is not 
likely to have a very exact idea of the work in the higher 
111- in a lower grade, and in case of promotion she will 
have to begin much of her professional study anew. 

Our Normal School is kept as much as possible in con- 
tact witUtho District Schools. Actual methods of teach- 
ing, used in various schools, and foiiikd by tbe Snperin- 
I tendent to be worthy of ijnitatiou, are communicated to 
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and (liacuased with the students whenever occasions 
arise. The Superintendents have done much to improve 
the training in practical methods at the Normal School, 
by communicating from time to time to the Principal, 
current mistakes observed during their visits in the Dis- 
trict Schools, and by suggesting new methods and special 
points of excellence. 

6. Business Habits. — Practice in coiTect school-room 
habits, such as clearness in presenting knowledge, and the 
like, forms a part of the training of the future teaclier. 

Each student of the Normal School keeps a record of the 
attendance of a class during her connection with the 
school, so that she becomes familiar with the keeping of 
records required by the rules of the Board. She learns how 
to make out the quarterly report, and liow to keep the 
annual regisier, so that she may not enter the school- 
rooni unprepared even in the details of the daily routine. 

7. Review of Vommon School Studies. — Another duty 
of the Normal School is to review the common school 
studies. Not simply a review but an expansion of these 
studies is required. The teacher should not merely know 
as much of the subject-matter as is taught to the children 
in grammar schools, but more. The students of the Normal 
School must, therefore, not only review, but increase their 
knowledge of grammar school studies. The review which 
is required ia not simply that of the last two years' work 
in the seventh and eighth grades, but it should extend, 
more or less, over all the grammar school work, because 
the young teacher may be called upon to teach In any 
grade from the phonetic room to that which is preparing 
pupils for the High School ; it is proper, therefore, to 
demand from the Normal School that it should refresh the 
subject-matter of all the studies in the minds of the 
students by reviews. The chief condition, after all, for 
the successful teaching of any subject, is to know 
Knowledge, even unaccompanied by skill in teachinj^ 
and by the right methorf, may do much towards impartin] 
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information, while the very best knowledge of methods of 
instruction will iiccomplisli nothing if used by one who 
is ignorant of the subject which is to be taught. No 
method of teaching can enable a person to teach what he 
does not know. Thus the very first task of the student in 
preparing for the work of teaching is to acquire the full, 
clear, and logical knowledge of the common school 
studies. Much of the knowledge of the lower grades 
is involved in that of the higher; the higher part of 
-Greography, for instance, embodies all the work that has 
been done in the lower classes. But it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to review the work of each grade by itself, no 
matter how briefly, so that the student may know exactly 
wliat work is to be done in each District School grade. By 
handling or constructing the illustrations required at each 
step, he will acquire facility in using them with his 
classes. The phonetic work of the lower rooms, espe- 
cially, needs a review, and it is by no means easy. As a 
rule, it has been entirely forgotten by the student, and 
must be taught anew, in order to lit her to employ it in 
teaching primary reading. 

The review of the eight years of grammar school work 
is not more than may be accomplished in a year and one- 
half, or, respectively, two and one-half years of the Normal 
School course; provided, always, that it is a review of 
knowledge which the student once possessed which has 
become weakened in the memory through lapse of time, 
andwhichis nowto be made bright and clear for present 
use. But the uniform experience with all the classes has 
been that the task of the Normal School is not so much a 
review, as the teaching of much of the grammar school 
studies anew. This is true in particular of Arithmetic. 
It is often discovered that arithmetic, as far down as 
fractions, is a subject in which students, who are other- 
wise bright, and faithful in their work, show either ignor- 
ance or lack of clearness and consistency, and they find 
Ihe learning of it so difficult, that to all ends and 
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purpo8e«5 Arithmetic is not simply reviewed, bntm.nst iDe 
taaght anew in the ^STormal achooL I intend no rdfeetioii 
on the instruction which the stadenta received je^is^ 
ago when they studied Arithmetic elsewhere — I tahke it 
for granted that the work was well done there^ Yet, 
I simply state a fact which no one can help notieing^ 
that the new students are, as a rule, deficient in that im- 
portant study, so that a simple review is not suffieienl. 
Whatever can be done to assist them in this diffieahj is 
done. The work in arithmetic is turned over to the l)esl 
teachers of the school, and as much pressure is brought 
to bear on it, as is compatible with the strength of the 
students and their other tasks. If this were the condi- 
tion of some classes only, I should not mention it in this 
report, but it is with very few exceptions the difficulty 
which is encountered with erery new class. While the 
time of the Normal School course is sufficient for a thor- 
ough review of arithmetic, a year and a half, or two 
years and a half is not enough to make good all these 
deficiencies. 

8. Dravying and Penmanship. — Another direction in 
which Normal Schools can prepare their students for 
doing efficient work in the schools, is to train them in 
the ready use of the means of communicating knowl- 
edge, language, spoken and written, drawing on the 
black-board, an acquaintance with books, a knowledge 
of the contents and catalogue of an accessible library, 
also sufficient drill in the use of simple apparatus in 
illustrating, such as, globes and charts, are required. 

The arts are taught as much by imitation as by pre- 
ce])t. This is true especially of the art of penmanship. 
The good hand-writing of the teacher stimulates imita- 
tion and promotes good writing on part of the pupils. 
It is proper, therefore, that the Normal students should 
pay much attention to their own penmanship, which, 
if it is not the only element that secures good writing on 
])art of the children, is at least an important aid. If the 
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teacher carelessly scribbles her work on tlie black-board 
in writing that offends the eye, her example is a stand- 
ing invitation for the pupils to "go and do likewise." 

In onr Normal School, penmanship is taught in all 
the grades, and drill in black-board writing is made 
a special feature. Specimens of the hand-writing of the 
various classes, including records of quarterly and 
aoaTial reports, the same as prescribed for the grammar 
schools, have been submilted to the Teacbers' Committee 
of the School Board from time to time during the past 
year. 

Drawing is another means which the teacher must 
use in communicating knowledge. There is nothing 
which she finds more useful in illustrating and explain- 
ing lessons than the ready use of chalk and black- 
board. It is a great advantage for a teacher to be able 
to draw fairly an easy sketch at sight. Normal School 
training should therefore teach drawing with as much 
thoroughness as the time of the course allows. The use 
of drawing for the teacher is of two-fold importance. lu 
the first place, drawing is one of the studies of the Dis- 
trict School course, and the teacher should know the 
study which she is to teach. In the second place, she 
should be able to illustrate topics in Geography, Nat- 
ural Science, and similar studies, by rapidly drawing 
sketches, diagrams, and the like, on the board. 

The course of instruction in drawing prescribed for 
the District Schools lays more stress on the educational 
and industrial side than on the other aspects of this sub- 
ject. It was therefore in keeping with the general aim of 
the Normal School to confine instruction in drawing more 
or less to the same course ; and I am happy to bear evi- 
dence of the thorough way in which the teachers entrust- 
ed with this branch of instruction have performed their 
work. It seems, however, advisable not to altogether 
lose sight of drawing in its more general applications, 
that of imitating forms of nature and life — so that the 
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young teacher's readiness to use the black-board for 
general illustration In various studies of the common 
school may be developed. 

9. Languaffe. — The principal means of communica- 
ting knowledge tochildren. however, remains — ^language. 
It is the medium tlirough which every lesson must be 
taught, explained, or recited, Thnre is no oiher means 
of communicating knowledge which is as important, and 
none on whose skillful and correct use as much depends. 
Language, therefore, and its study, should form a prin- 
cipal part of the training of the young teacher. Ability 
to explain a lesson, facility in adjnsting the mode of ex- 
planation to tlie intellectual horizon of the class, skill 
in putting questions clearly and correctly, constitute 
essential conditions for success in teaching. Then again 
the significance of language in the moral irainiiig of the 
children is important. Next to example, nu means of dis- 
cipline is more powerful than the words of the teacher. 
There is no better means of training in the child refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling, than the manner, voice, and 
choice of language on part of the teacher. Reading is 
the most important study in the District Schools. No 
other study ranks near it in importance. It holds a high 
rank in the Normal Schools also. The training which the 
young teacher has received in regard to language deter- 
mines whether there shall be thoughtful and good read- 
ing in her class or not. 

The preceding considerations show how important 
good language training is in preparing young teachers 
for their work. All thinking, all knowledge, all instruc- 
tion, is connected with language. Its importance ex- 
plains and ,j ustifiea, therefore, the introduction of 
much literary training in the course of Normal Schools. 
The four directions in which language-training may 
be imparted can, perhaps, be stated thus : Training 
of fluency in the use of good language, inatruction 
the knowledge of grammatical forms, training in 
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intelligent analysis of tbe contents and thought of lite- 
rary works, and the development of the appreciation of 
the beauties and force of language. Tin.' Normal School 
alms at imparting such language training. The mode 
of recitation which is adopted aims, among other things, 
at fluency of expression. It is almost exclusively a 
topical recitation, which requires that the student should 
have her entire lesson clearly arranged in her mind. 
She is thus required to discriminai e between important 
and minor topics. The student begins her recitation by 
writing on the bliick-board a brief synopsis of the prin- 
cipal points of the lesson ; she then recites the lesson as 
if she were to teach the topic to her own class, using 
illustrations and explanations whenever the lesson ad- 
mits of it. Eacli recitation is thus made an exercise in 
logical analysis, in the clear presentation of subject-mat- 
ter, in the use of adequate illustrations, and in good 
speaking; the student learns how to explain lessons 
without depending exclusively on the text-book. In 
most cases the influence of this sort of training on 
the student soon becomes evident. Not only does 
the original hesitation and an embarrassed mode of 
speaking give way to a more energetic and forcible 
presentation of the subject, but there is also a noticeable 
eflect on the development of character. The student 
being thrown on her own resources altogether, becomes 
more self-reliant and more self-possessed when con- 
fronted ■ by difficulties. She appears less seriously 
troubled by the ordinary embarrassments of school- 
room life. 

The study of foreign languages forms such an impor- 
tant means of general language-training that it should 
have a place in a Normal School. The study of another 
tongue is an aid in the study of one's own, on account 
of the knowledge of the grammatical forms, the 
enlargement of the vocabulary which will result from it, 
and also on account of the fuller understanding of the 
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various shades of meaning of English words to which it 
may lead. It will perhaps he best to speak of some of 
the advantages more in detail, because it is desirable to 
show some of the reasons on which the study of Latin in 
our own school resta. The study of English grammar is 
analytic, and speaking in general, iinds no synthetic 
application. In other words, English grammar is taught 
by dividing sentences or words into their component parts, 
by explaining their structure, and by classifying them or 
by referring them to general rules. These processes 
involve excellent logical training for the young mind; 
but it is in the main an analytical process. Grammar is 
never used to construct language. No one ever talks or 
writes and constructs the sentences of his mother tongue 
by recalling grammatical rules which-apply to the case, 
and he never models his language with conscious refer- 
ence to them. "We think of grammar when we analyze 
language, bnt our speech is not a process of constructing 
sentences, by reference to, or application of grammati- 
cal rules. While using language we forget grammar. 
In learning a foreign language, however, the grammatical 
forms of our own language are constantly employed in 
recalling the corresponding form of the foreign language. 
They are used constructively, for they are the means by 
which one builds up sentences in the foreign tongue. 
Tbis use of grammar differs radically from that employed 
in studying English grammar; it is synthetical, while 
in the latter it is analytic. It involves practical skill in 
the use of grammar, besides the analytic acquaintance 
with it, and it therefore deepens and extends our knowl- 
edge of the forms of English. 

The study of a foreign langiiage assists also in the 
understanding of the meaning of English words and ex- 
pressions. The basis of the language of every individual, 
the central point of his vocabulary, the language- 
germs, from which all other elements grow, and on which 
all of them depend, is a small stock of words that refer to 
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familiar, tangible objects andviaible things. Nostudyof 
a foreign tongue can form a substitute for the connection 
of words and the things for which they stand. Object 
teaching, by which clear sense-impressions are associated 
with words,forma the basis of all language training. This 
connection of words andtheiicorrespondingobjects makes 
the meaning of this class of primary words clear and dis- 
tinct, and places them above the danger of being^miann- 
derstood. 

By far the larger number of words in the vocabulary 
of any civilized language are, however, not the names 
of objects, but are abstract words whose meaning can 
not be made clear by connecting each with an object or 
its picture, because, for abstract words, no corresponding 
external objects exist. Recourse must either be had to 
direct verbal explanation, or we may trust that the 
meaning of the word may gradually unfold litself more 
or less vaguely to the child when he meets it again and 
again, in his reading in different connections. The num- 
ber of these abstract words which can not he illustrated 
to the child by the use of objects is very large. The 
whole of the higher vocabulary expresses intangible and 
invisible ideas, and therefore depends for its thoughtful 
use ou the second or third kind of explanation, which 
has Ijeen mentioned above. In our own marvelously 
rich vocabulary, which, unlike any other language, draws 
its treasures from many sources instead of one, there ia 
the greatest number of synonomous words to express 
one idea. Almost every Anglo-Saxon word haa a com- 
plement in some word of Norman-French origin. This 
parallelism of the verbal element confronts us at every 
step, and the correct use of words requires a fair amount 
of discrimination in their coiTect selection and applica- 
tion. This power of discrimination results either from 
a knowledge from the derivation of the word, or from a 
correct appreciation of its particular shade of meaning 
by which it is distinguished from all its synonyms. 
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The study of a foreign language is of direct benefit in 
the study of English in this coQnecCion, no matter 
whether the stndent will ever attain sufficient knowl- 
to read and translate the foreign language freely. 
The training whicb he receives is of great benefit t& 
him as mental culture, no matter what the material 
gain in the foreign language might be. A boy can 
not study Latin for a half a year without becoming ac- 
quainted with common Latin terms or words which are 
used in English, and without getting some knowledge of 
the prefixes and suffixes of the language and theirforce. 
Language-culture will result also from the use of the 
dictionary required in translating from one language 
into the olher. The student will find, after each foreign, 
word in the dictionary, not one, but several English word- 
equivalents. There is only one of these words which, as 
a rule, will express the meaning of the phrase or sen- 
tence fully, and the student is compelled to weigh in his 
own inind the signification of each of these words against 
the othets. and will arrive through this at a better ap- 
preciation of the meaning of that class of abstract 
words, for which no objective illustration can be given, 
and which constitute the main element of cultivated 
speech. No explanation can possibly establish their 
meaning as definitely and clearly as when they are used 
as a medium in learning a foreign tongue. 

From the appreciation of the beautiful in language,8ev- 
eral important advantages will flow, among which a taste 
for reading is not the least. That teacher will accomplish 
the best results who remains a student while she is a 
teacher, and who keeps in full sympathy with the grow- 
ing mind of the little learner and his eftbrts in mastering 
knowledge. With this end in view a sludy has had a 
place on the programme of our Normal School for the 
last eight or nine years, which, for want of a bettername, 
is termed Course of Reading, and whose main object 
to create a taste for reading by acquainting the s! 
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■with some of the great masterpieces of ihe literature 
of tte world, which have ever formed the main-spring 
of the litcrarj work of all nations. Selections from 
Homer, Plato, Sophocles, Bante and Goethe are read 
and analyzed in good translations, together with ex- 
tracts from great English writers. Couaidering the 
little time gi^en to it — from three to five recitations a 
week for one term — tbere is no sludy from which greater 
benefit in regard to general culture, a higher taste for 
literary study, and a more decided fondness for books, 
has been derived. I regret, exceedingly, that this study 
has been di-opped from the new special course ; it de- 
serves to be reinstated. I know of more than one stu- 
dent in whose life this study bas formed ihe beginning 
of an epoch in reading of the higher order. Great 
writers have a deep insight into the human soul and 
into the motives of all human action. This makes the 
reading of their works invaluable aids in the study of 
the human mind. The noble motives which pervade 
literary works of tliis class render their study of Ihe 
highest ethical iinporiance ; it subserves, moreover, a 
further purpose — it incites the student to use Ihe Public 
Library, and guides her to some extent in the choice of 
books. It is with books as it is with men: one ac- 
q^uaintance helps us to form others. It is a standing 
rule in some of the studies of the Normal School that 
the teacher take her classes to the Public Library, in 
order to show them the arrangements of the catalogue, 
and to give them some general practical suggestions in 
regard to the use and selection of books. Books and 
libraries are important tools in the teacher's work- 
shop, and it is proper that she should understand theii- 
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training can benefit the young teacher, and can qualify 
her to do the work of the school-room much better than 
she could without such preparations, It must be said, on 
the other hand, that there are tasks which no amotuit of 
preparatory training can accomplish. It is iu vain to 
expect that a Normal School, in the few years of its 
course, can undertake to teach the whole common school 
curriculum to those who did not learn it in the eight 
years which they spent in the District Schools, The 
time of the Normal School course, as has been shown 
above, is sufficient to review the District School studies 
with students who once knew them fairly well, but it is 
not long enough to change total ignorance into scholarly 
learning. The teachers' essential qualilication on the 
side of knowledge can be stated plainly enough: She 
should know well that which she is to teach, and should 
possess that amount of general information and taste for 
readiug which is usually called culture. It is not in- 
cumbent upon her to know everything that is knowable. 
It is nothing to her detriment if she can not solve every 
conceivable problem, and answer ail the questions, wise 
and unwise, which are frequently addressed to young 
teachers to test the result of their preparation and the 
thoroughness of their training. The question as to the 
scholarly and other acquirements which every teacher 
should possess does not simply depend on the prepara- 
tions which the training school can give, but on the men- 
tal calibre of the person who aspires to the teacher's 
position, and also ou the equivalents in the way of sal- 
ary and public esteem which are offered to the young 
teacher. The general rule which controls the supply and 
demand of labor obtains in the teacher's profession, as 
well as in any other calling. The best talent of a 
nation will always follow the channel of best reward, 
which may either be in the shape of pecuniary return, 
or in the power and stability of position. One might 
doubt almost whether this important law applies to 
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profession of teaching as it does to other piofessions, 
when one looks at tlie long list of qualiticatioiis which 
some of the State diplomas enumerate, and then remem- 
bers the scanty compensation whii;h, as a rule, is paid 
for the teacher's work. Some knowledge must he taken 
for granted; and where it does not exist when the stu- 
dent enters the Normal, thi' detifii'iirv is likely to show 
itself when the student leaves it. The fault in this case 
rather lies with her early educalion than with her pro- 
fessional training. No Normal School training is suffi- 
cient to transform the ordinary average student who 
resorts to the school into that extraordinary being to 
whom it is charged as a serious fault if there is some- 
thing Ihat she does not know, some puzzle in arithmetic 
or grammar which she can not answer. The proficiency 
which the graduate possesses in eommon school studies 
depends only to a limited extent on the review of this 
work at the Normal School; it depends much more on 
the success with which they are taught in the District 
Schools. 

There is another expectation sometimes entertained, 
which Normal School training can not always realize. It 
can not send out students who are finished disciplin- 
arians. The art of dealing with pupils is largely the 
same as the art of dealing with grown people in gen- 
eral. Some possess a natural talent for this, but as a 
rule, ease of manner and directive power depend to a 
great extent on the former training imparted by the 
social surroundings in which we have grown up; on 
hereditary disposition; on temperament; and last, but 
not least, on the practice derived from daily social or 
business intercourse with others. In other words, it 
depends on personal, rather than transmitted, experi- 
ence, and the Normal School student, as well as any 
other young teacher, must accLuire skill in discipline 
and management in the school-room, through actual 
■contact with the children. Her Normal School train- 
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ing, on the other hand, facilitates the acquisition of sach 
experience, because the stadenta gain an intelligent in- 
sight into the treatment of tlie most ordinary cases of 
flisoipiine. She is led to think about them, and to ar 
rive at fairly settled modes of treatment. The difficulty 
in this direction which young teachers encounter is a 
matter of a few weeks with moat of them, and is over- 
come without much trouble. The general experience is 
that the graduates of our school find no difficulty in con- 
trolling any ordinaiy room. They possess at least one 
retinisite for pood success in discipline. They know the 
coarse of study of each of the grades, and there is no pause 
in the work when they once lake charge of a room; n» 
uncertainty as to what to do ; no queaticming as to the les- 
sons, by which ihe new teacher is placed at the mercy 
of the pupils, and which allows the latter to play on the 
ignorance of the young teacher. Work is one of the best 
preventatives of violations of discipline. That teacher 
who knows best how to interest childien in their work 
will find least trouble in controlling them. 

Normal Schools do not pretend to give a knowledge 
of some one method which must be used in teaching the 
subjects of common school instruction, and which is 
infallible, and should be observed most rigidly in all 
cases. It is a most peculiar error to asstmie ihat 
Normal Schools are guilty of such folly ; an error which 
i^^ nevertheless reiterated again and again by teachers 
and writers who ought to know better. No one method 
will meet every case. I do not think there is a Normal 
School in the country which is such a "one method 
school." In every one, the students learn the principles, 
underlying all methods. They become acquainted, 
moreover, with more than one method of teaching the 
same topic, because they read and study the writings of 
more than one author on the subject. But even sup- 
posing that a student knew but one method, 
knowledge would be better for him than total ignorani 
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Be who knows uo method, whatevet. wLuse mind is 
unbiased by any knowledge of the science of teaching, 
■does not seem to possess any advaniagu over the one 
who knows at leaat some method of going to work. 
For the latter, wliile the rules or practice prevailing in 
Ms new Hchool may not allow bim to use the one method 
which he has studied, is at least familiar with the general 
principles of instruction, and will find it easier to under- 
stand and adopt a new method which is prescribed, than 
the person who ia entirely ignorant of any plans and 
principles of teacliing. The Normal student who has 
studied tlie several methods which have been tested 
and praf^tH-ed by successful and wise educators, 
has greater resources at her command than the routine 
teacher, who ia limited by the more or less narrow scope 
■of her own personal experience. Lacli of professional 
training is mostlikely to lead to a continuation or adop- 
tion of old or obsolete methodw. Normal School instruc- 
tion in various methods of teaching frees the student 
from tliis necessity. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The changed conditions for admission to the Normal 
School, which we mentioned above, made it necessary to 
re-adjust the course of study. The Board of Public 
Schools adopted the following rales in regard to it: 

The course of stndy in the Normal School shall con- 
sist of a General Course, limited to two and one-half 
years, and a Special Course for graduates of the Central 
High School, limited to a year and a half. 

The General Course shall embrace the following 
studies ; 

Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Reading and Elo- 
cution, Composition, Course of Reading, English Lit- 
■eratore, Latin or German, Hygiene, Natural Science, 
■especially in connection with the Course of Stndy in tlie 
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District Schools, Vocal Music, Drawing and Penraanyhip, 
Mental Philosophy, Theory and Art of Teaching, and 
History of Education. 

The Special Course shall include the following studies : 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Reading Composi- 
tion, Hygiene, Natural Science, especially in connection 
witli the Course of Study in tlie District Schools, Vocal 
Music, Drawing, Penmanship, Mental Philosophy, The- 
ory and Art of Teaching, and History of Education. 

THE NUMBEB OF TEACHERS REQUIRED. 

"Within the last year or two the necessity has become 
evident of increasing the attendance at the Normal 
School. There were not enough Normal School gradu- 
ates totiU vacancies in the corps of teachers. Public exam- 
inations had to be resorted to in order to attract teachers 
from other cities, but since the Board very properly limi- 
ted these examinations to those persons who had received 
a higher education and had some experience in teach- 
ing, it proved difficiilt to procure enough competent 
teachers from this source. In order to educate a larger 
number of teachers, the Normal School was opened, 
by an action of the Board, to ai)plicants who 
had iinished at least two years of High School work, 
as well as to the graduates of the High School. The 
number of students in the Normal School was limited 
at the same time to 150 students. Even with these 
(>asier conditions for admission, that quota has not been 
tilled. The most desirable element for a Normal School 
are those applicants who have attained the highest 
scholarly acquirements before entering it. While cir- 
riimstances may compel the Board to open the Normal 
School to those who, although they have not finished 
the whole High School course, possess a fair education 
in higher studies, all proper means should be used to 
induce those who have attained a higher degree of pro- 
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ficieucy in scholarship to enter the Normal and to devott- 
themselves to the work of teaching. They may never 
lie called upon to teach the higher Tarancbes which they 
study in the last years of the High School course ; but 
the culture which the acquieitiou of snch knowledge 
involves will increase the general usefulness of the 
young teacher. 

INDUCEMENTS TO CANDIDATES. 
There are legitimate inducements which are or 
should be lield out to applicants for the Normal 
School who have finished the course of the school of a 
higher order. Some of these inducements are in the 
power of the school to grant, others can be held out by 
the School Board and its committees, alone. The train- 
ing which the Normal School can give, the useful dis- 
cipline in regard to teacher-like habits and manners, the 
strict way in which correct business habits are enforced, 
well-meant and candid criticism- — which foi-ms part of 
every recitation — all these factors have a marked in- 
fluence on most of the students, an influence which fol- 
lows them into life, and which is frequently noticed by 
the friends of the students at home. The earnestness 
with which their future calling and every part of th? 
work pertaining to its preparation is treated in their 
normal training, rarely fails to lead to a marked 
development of their character. The student is placed 
in an entirely new position in a Normal School. At 
home and in her former schools she was guided by 
others ; now she is to prepare for an independent and 
most responsible position, for, as a teacher, it be- 
comes her duty to guide others. She is about to enter 
into a business relation with the parents and their chil- 
dren, the principal of the school, the Superintendent, 
officers and committees of the School Board, and wiU 
be treated with the plain directness of business life. 
Her personality will always be treated with politeness and 
respect; butherbusiness actions will be made the subject 
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of constant scrutiny and criticism. She is held resixmsi- 
"ble for her work, like any other worker, and for any error 
ar short-coming, she must learn to bear the blame, which 
is usually given with great directness by parents or 
superiors. 

Tlie NormalSchool trios to make the transition from one 
of these modes of life to the other. It is made a point by 
the teachers of the Normal School to be always friendly, 
butalsomostcandidandnnreserved in criticism. Even 
the young lady's manner of speaking or acting, if 
it ajjpears at all likely to interfere with her future 
work as a teacher, may form the subject of remark 
and criticism in a Normal School. This direct and 
aggressive inlinence which Normal School training 
tries to have on the development of the student's per 
.sonality may at times not be pleasant, but is eminently 
useful to the student. It goes without saying, that 
such criticism, in order to be useful, must bear the 
stamp of truth and justice, and be inspired by the hon- 
est j)urpose of being of service to the best interests of 
the student. No criticism of this kind can be useless if 
it is pemieated by a kindliness of disposition and friend- 
liness of feeling, so that it can not be mistaken for fault- 
finding. I believe I do not say too much of our own 
Normal School if I say that our students, after a short 
acquaintance with it, learn to like it and its ways, and 
remain attached to it after leaving. 

'riiere are other inducements which might be held out 
to encourage candidates for admission which the Board 
of Public Schools alone can offer. Among them tihe se- 
lection of prominent teachers, and a liberal supply of 
school comforts and appliances, such as a good building, 
sufficient apparatus, an attractive and thorough course 
of study, etc., may be mentioned. I can not. say 
there are many inducements of this class offered 
jipplicants. 
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The rooms at present assigned to the Normal School 
are as little lit to receive an institution of this kind as 
they could possibly he. The tliird floor of one of tbe 
oldest school-buildings of the city is certainly not the 
best place for a school of this grade. "When the change 
from the Polytechnic to the present location was made, 
in 188a, the understanding was that the Franklin School 
was to be rebuilt or remodeled without delay. Suitable 
accommodations might have been made then for the 
Normal School. As it is, there are next to none. The 
rooms are deep, the windows low; there is neither 
sufficient light nor air. There are no means of ventila- 
tion except the windows. The rooms are heated by 
stoves, and, on account of their size, the temperature is 
very uneven in the various parts of the room. There is 
not space enough even for calisthenic exercise. There 
are none of the conveniences which a school of this kind 
would require. It is to be feared that the location and 
the scanty appliances and appointments of the school 
will deter many desirable students from resorting to it 
who would otherwise enter. 

A further means of inducing scholars of advanced 
standing to resort to the Nomial School might be offered 
through a new arrangement of the course of study. 
It should contain enough culture studies, and should 
make a selection of certain studies on part of the stu- 
dent possible, so that those who are anxious to con- 
tinue their training after they have finished other 
schools, wiU find an opportunity for doing so in the 
Normal. At present, at least in the 8})ecial course of 
study arranged for High School graduates, all culture 
studies are excluded under the rules of the Board, and 
there is no selection of studies on part of the student 



All of which is respectfully submitted, 
P, LOL'IS SOLDAN, 

Principal Normal School 
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Papils are admitled to the Junior Class of the High 
School, from the District Schools^ npon examinaticHi, twice 
each year — at the close of the second and fourth qnartera. 

For several years the resolts of these examinations 
for admission to the High School have shown a gndnal 
and continnous improvement in the preparaticm of papils 
in the District Schools, for admission to the Jnnior Tear. 
The best results of the work in the lower grade schools 
are, however, not shown by examinations for admission 
to the higher school, but rather by the ability of the 
papils to grasp the advanced work, and to condnne in 
tbeir efforts until the entire course has been finished, or 
until they have completed as much of the course as their 
circumstances will allow. In this resi)ect, also, the evi- 
dence is very mach in favor of the assertion that pupils 
who enter the High School from the District Schools are 
reasonably well prepared for the performance of the 
required work. 

The principals of the District Schools have exercised 
much care and good judgment in their recommendations 
of pupils for admission to the Junior Class. In fact, 
these recommendations have so nearly coincided with 
the results of the examinations and the subsequent work 
of the pupils, that the examination of those applicants 
whom the principals recommend, might safely be aban- 
doned, thus relieving them of the mental strain and 
anxiety attending such a requirement for admission to 
the High School. 

The Junior Class completes the work of the first year 
of the High School course at the Branch High School. 
The Second, Third, ^nd Senior Classes are accommodated 
ill the Central High School. 

The accompanying report presents the condition of 
^hese schools and their needs. 
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E. B. Loig, Eiq., Supfrintendatt Public SehooU, Si. LouU : 

Sir — Allow me to submit the report of tbe High School 
for the scholastic year, closing June, 1885, 

The year has been one of unifonu success, and there- 
fore furnishes cause for congratulation rather than of 
special remark. 

CORPS OF TEACHERS. 

Changes in the Central School are infrequent, and for 
the year were confined to the return of Mr. Dixon from 
his- leave of absence; the permanent appointment of 
Mrs. Lawitzky, who had before been serving as a sub- 
stitute; and the assignment of Mias Lilian M. Heltzell, 
in place of Miss Dickinson, resigned. 

It can not be too often re-iterated that any decision in 
regard to the titnesa of teachers must vary with the 
standard applied and the ends sought. If a community 
seeks nothing beyond formal order and routine instruc- 
tion (and certainly ihe most intelligent will not be 
aatisfied with this, while the least friendly are always 
asserting this to be the height of achievement), any per- 
son having a fair elementary education, and ordinarily 
good habits and manners, vrill "rfo." But, if the com- 
munity desires rational training for the young, it must 
insist that the teacher be alike qualihed^and willing to 
do everything that can be done for the pupil during 
school life. It ought not to be possible^for the average 
pupil to be daily aaaociated with a teacher without 
receiving constant stimulus towards all that is earnest 
and useful and honorable. 

The Board of Public Schools is to be congratulated 
npon the character and ability of those employed as its 
teachers ; but while its system of schools has any better 
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reputation no Board can eatirely protect itself against 
nnintelligent nomination tipon the part of the com- 
mnnity. 

Teachers may he '-excellent in instruction and perfect 
in djacipline," and yet fall far short of complete 
snccesa in the judgment of those who determine the 
character of the instruction and discipline desired. 
Teachers may succeed in special positions, whilewithont 
itome one to provide anch special work they would fail; 
principals, as well as other human beings, may be faulty 
in judgment, or unduly sensitive to the wishes of in- 
fluential parents, to whom they should be responsible 
only through their superiors iu the school organization. 

The teacher should be familiar with the instruction to 
be given in his own grade, but he should also hare the 
relation of his part to the parts before and after, and to the 
needs of actual life. The teacher, while able to enforce 
such formal discipline as is required, should be com- 
petent to give that higher discipline which passes beyond 
the conventionalities of the school-room, and aims to con- 
stantly improve the pupil in all respects. In our system 
of schools there are two farther needs: 1st, a certain 
amount of clerkly ability — for every one has certain 
records to keep ; 2d, a certain general ability to render 
assistance at times of examination, and, generally, at 
times of irregular work. Failure in any of these various 
kinds of capacity must necessarily diminish the service- 
ableness of a teacher, even though his class work be 
satisfactory. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

In the First or Junior Year, all pupils study Latin, 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Rhetoricals, Drawing, and 
(as they elect under restrictions recited in the rules of 
the School Board) Literary German, Business German, 
or Physiology. 
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In the Second Year, all pupils study Rhetoricals, Al- 
gebra, and elect between these com-ges : 
I. Latin and PhysiCB, Drawing, III. Latin, Art, Phyaica. 

Shorthand and Book-keep- IV. Latin, Literary German, Pby- 
tng, BualncBB German. aica. 

II. LatlD, Greek, Phyaica. 

Those who do not take course I. are allowed to continue 
their Drawing, as an extra study. 

In the Third Year, all pupils study Rhetoricals, Al- 
gebra and Geometry, General History, and elect : 
I, French, Moleoalar PhyslcB III. Latin, Molecular PhyBics and 

and CbemiBtry. ChemiBtry. 

II. Grerman, Molecular PfayalcB lY. Latin, Greek. 
and Che ml 8 try. 

Drawing, optional in this year. 

In the Fourth or Senior Year, all pupils study Rhe- 
toricals, Shakespeare, English Literature, English and 
American History, and elect between; 

I, German. 11. French. III. Latin. IV. Latin. 

Higher Mathematics, or Natural Science, or Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, or Laboratory Chemistry, or Greek 
(the boys being required to elect two of these studies 
and the girls one). 

Drawing, optional in this year. 

Choral Music throughout the four years. 

On page 85 of the report for 1S79-1880 will be found a 
description of what is attempted by each study above 
enumerated. 

The amended course of study has gone into effect with 
such classes as have reached it, and the results seem to 
justify the modifications introduced by the Board of 
Public Schools. The course of study, as it now stands, 
is in substantial agreement with that of other leading 
cities, while, as it seems to me, it is better graded and 
better balanced. The Board of Public Schools has, with 
a rare wisdom, always kept in view the main object of a 
PuHic High School, to furnish a substantial secondary 
education. But the Board has likewise furnished such 
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other proper facilities as seemed to be justified by the 
wants of pupils wlien their number was snfficieDt to 
authorize the formation of a class. 

The studies prescribed for all are such as are recom- 
mended by the most reliable educational authorities; 
the studies which are offered as electives oroptionals fur- 
nish the special courses which seem to be demanded. 
This policy has been justified by its superior economy, 
as well as by the satisfactory results which it has 
yielded. 

It has been the wise policy of the Board to keep always 
In mind that, on the one hand, but a email percentage of 
those enrolled in the Public Schools can be of the age, 
ambition and qualitications which will admit of their 
taking the High School Course in whole or in part ; and, 
on the other, that the number who desire this non- 
primary education, and who are able to enjoy it, is suffi- 
cient to justify facilities which will surely be sought 
somewhere by the well-to do, and which, according to 
the received theory of Public Schools, belong as a right 
to those whose only crime is poverty. 

Among the Circulars of Information issued by the 
Bureau of Education, No. 1, 1885, is noticeable as pre- 
senting, within reasonable limits, the consentient views 
of the wisest legislators upon City School Systems in the 
United States. While the wTiter, Dr. John D. Pheibrick, 
seems to me to have been affected partly by special 
views entertained while he occupied the Superintendency 
of Boston, and partly by a desire to conciliate conflict- 
ing ideas, those who propose discussing educational 
questions would do well to acquaint themselves with the 
contents of tliis pamphlet. I would call attention spe- 
cially to pages 23, 26,29 and 31, as bearing upon the High 
School question. 

That there is such a definite ofBce for such a High 
School course as the Board has maintained is evident 
from almost every consideration ; 
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1. From substantial unaiiimity of all School Boards, 
Superintendents, and recognized leaders in matters edu- 
cational. 

2. From the testimony of those who send their 
children. 

3. From the evidence burne by those who have them- 
strives been pnpila. 

4. From the opinions of those who at very different 
times have been President of the School Board, and who, 
after examination of the situation, have always aixived 
at the same conclusion, no matter how different the 
grounds of their conviction, 

5. From the results yielded after an experience of 
thirty-two years. 

6. From the fact that, independently of special needs 
provided for special schools and special courses of study, 
the vast majority of the girls retire to domestic life, 
while the boys distribute themselves through callings so 
numerous and different as to absolutely preclude any 
attempt to meet their wants by any but a general course. 

For the year 1885, ^88 of the 1,144 teachers in the 
employ of the Board (23^^ per cent) were High School 
pupils (many of them, however, not High School grad- 
uates). On the other hand, of the 4,433 girls who have 
been pupils in the High School, but 580,orl3.1 per cent, 
have become teachers, showing clearly that 86.9 per cent 
fif the girls have not required any technical training 
looking towards their future occupation as teachers. 

In 1874 it was found that in the case of 650 boys, 
whose occupation at that time could be ascertained, 107 
different classes were required to describe the nature of 
their employment ; so that the average for each calling 
would have been six pupils, and these would have been 
distributed over a period of 17 years. 

Public education has finally attracted the attention of 
those who seem to " draw upon the imagination for their 
facts, and upon their memory for theirwit," Many who. 
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becauBe of tiieiT isodal po»ti<», ooanssBd attfwti<Mi, 
Imve indulged in mistakiiig 11»^ hjpolbeBeB fiir fodar 

menial tratlifi. and their olF-haDd enggestions for«sodleiit 
substitutes far tliie prop^ study of a probleni by no 
means free from oamplexily. 

It is uniformlj assumed bj these writ^^ that poUic 
schools axe charitj schools, instead of ccnunimity 
schools ; and the improTements which thej snggest axe 
determined by this assumption. This leads to propooed 
legislation upon the part of those who are willing to be 
philanthropic at public expense, and keeps the Board 
and its officers busy in warding off measures which, 
looked at in a scientific mood, would send a chiU to the 
bones of any intelligent worker for the truest interests 
of education. 

In 1861 a motion was made in the Detroit School Board 
to this effect : Inasmuch as by a report of the Board of 
Estimates made to that body, public attention has been 
drawn to the subject of the High School, and at a later 
date the Common Ck)uncil has unanimously adopted a 
resolution adverse to the supx>ort of the High School 
from ^^ money raised by taxation for the maintenance of 
free common schools,^' and as like views have been pro- 
nounced from time to time by the press, and by prominent 
tax-paying citizens ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That a special committee of five be ap- 
pointed to consider and rei)ort : 

{a) Whether, in view of the established character of 
the High School as an existing institution, there are 
sufficient grounds for its discontinuance. 

(h) If not, whether a certain fee or charge ought to be 
made to those seeking its privileges, with suitable pro- 
visions against excluding any not reasonably able to 
comply with the requirement. 

((i) Whether foreign languages ought to be eliminated 
from the regular course of study ; and, if not, whether a 
tuition fee ought to be charged for instruction in them. 
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In 1863, the committee presented a report, which was 
unanimously adopted, and whose points were as follows ; 

1. They find, in tlie legislation of the State, steady 
progress in the direction of extending and providing for 
advanced education. 

2. If anything can be said to have become national 
by reason of its adoption substantially in like form by 
every State in the Union, the High School is a national 
institution. 

3. Its reflex and stimulating influence upon the lower 
grades. 

4. The High School may also be aptly said to be the 
connecting link between the common school and the 
University. 

B. The High School is a necessary institution for 
affording facilities to enable the children of our citizens 
to acquire that advanced knowledge which is rt^quired 
to keep tliem in harmony with the progress of the age. 

6. The High School is an established inslitution. 
That the present High School course of study Is 
adapted to the needs of those who can not remain to 
graduate, as well as to those of graduates, is certifled : 

1st. By extended inquiry among such pupils after the 
education of active life has entitled them to a rational 
opinion. 

2d. By their resolution that their children shall not 
follow their example, and terminate the course before 
its completion. 

This opinion is expressed by men and women who 
represent the complex interests of the community— busi- 
ness men, professional men, manufacturers, mechanics, 
and those whose duties are wholly social. 

3d. By the disproportionate success of High School 
pupils in competition with others whose training has 
been received elsewhere. 
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GERMAN Ad A FACTOH IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The rales of the School Board, as they affect the study 
of German in the High School, are as follows [See 
Rules and Regulations, 1884-1885] : 

Rule 130, Section V. * * * G-erman shall be elec- 
tive in Kuch District Schools as are designated by the 
Board from time to time. But no pupil shall be allowed 
to commence tlie study of Cfennan above the lowest grade, 
unless he is able to pass a satisfactory examination in 
the work (jf previuus grades, and no pupil shall be 
allowed to discontinue the study of German after having 
selected the same, except with the consent of the Super- 
intendent. 

Rule 139, Section IV. No pupil shall be allowed lo 
take up the study of German in any grade above the 
lowest, unless he shall have completed the course of 
study laid down for German in ihe previous grades. 

Rule 141, Section II (a). The studies of the Junior 
Year of the High School shall be as follows: * * * 
(5) Conversational German, or Literary German, or Pliy- 
siology. 

Proceedings Board of Public Schools, May 13tli,1884, 
Vol. v., p. 153, records the adoption of a modification of 
the High School Course of Study, as recited, p. 94, Vol. 
V, January 8th, 1884. 

So far as concerns the study of German, the effect of 
this action was to extend the privilege of beginning the 
study to such pupils of the Junior Class as elected the 
new Business Course — this privilege to be enjoyed irre- 
spective of the restrictions mentioned in the rales already 
cited. 

LOCATION OP NEW BUILDING. 

The Board of Public Schools having gone so far as 
appreciate and provide for the pressing need for a 
High School building, the next consideration naturally ii 
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that of location. As a wise selection must be based 
upon the careful consideration of various needs, for which 
provision must be made, it may not be improper to 
mention elements that mnst enter into the final judg- 
ment — this information being, of course, for the general 
public. As a preliminary inquiry, the Special Committee 
of the School Board procured the information following, 
as showing by sections the sources of supply in 1885 : 

CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS BY LOCATION OF 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS FROM WHICH THEY COMB. 

I. Nortbeast Section : 95, or 14 per c«'Dt. 

Ames » 31 

Clay 1 

Douglas 12 

Jefferson 2 

O'Fallon 7 

ifebster 42 

II. Stoddard Addition : 224, or 33 per cent. 

Crow 8 

DivoU 38 

Lincoln 39 

Pope 42 

RockSprinj^ 3 

Stoddard 94 

III. Northwest Section : 24, or .035 percent. 

Cote BriUiante 1 

EUeardviUe 9 

Irving 14 

lY. La&yette Park Section : 121,or .178 per cent. 

Clinton 47 

Peabody 74 

Y. Central Section : 132, or 19.4 per cent. 

Carr Lane ^ 34 

Eliot , 2 

Franklin 96 

YL Southeast Section : 84, or 12.3 per cent. 

Blow 31 

Laclede 1 

Lyon 18 

Madison 34 
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The new High School must have a capacity at least 
ihree times as great as the present building ; In addition 
to tills there will be needed suitable rooms for Drawing, 
as well as physical and chemical laboratories. Further 
provision must be made for an assembly room, a want 
greatly felt at present alike by the school and by the 
other interests of the schools at large. 

The present building is 70x90=6,WO square feet. The 
new building, If it is to secure proper light and ventila- 
tion, can not be built so compactly, bat must, to attain 
these ends, have an open court at least thirty feet wide. 

Built in the most compact form compatible vdth the 
requisites of a school, it should cover an area of at least 
30,000 square feet, or 150x200, allowing 18 square feet 
and 300 cubic feet to each pupil — the minimum provision, 
according to acknowledged authorities. 

If the depth of the lot be diminished below 150 feet, 
the length must be increased more than proportionately, 
to give room for a second open court and an additional 
corridor. 

To allow 25 feet on each side of the building for yards 
is equally essential, and the minimum of a suitable lot 
is, therefore, 250xlB0 feet. 

The number of lota possessing sufficient depth is 
shown by the plats of tlie city to be surprisingly small, 
and against each of them some obj ection can be brought. 
The spaciousness of the lot is a sine qua non; the vari- 
ous advantages and disadvantages of available lots will 
have to be weighed when the Board takes the matter 
under direct consideration. 

The building itself will form a later consideration, but 
it is to be hoped tliat the least expenditure will be made 
in the exterior decoration and the greatest upon the in- 
terior. The objection to the new buildings recently 
erected in Boston, Cleveland, Hartford and other cities 
is that, apart from being unauited to our needs, they 
seem to be built rather more to affect the paaser-by than 
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to serve the immediate purpose of school baildings. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the committee will protect 
the community against what is becoming known as 
" legislative architecture." 

ATTENDANCE. 





Number 


FercenlkKe 


Percentage 

TaraluesB. 




44a 

466 


97.5 

969 
















907 


'.17.2 










SCHOLARSHIP. 




rildaatiiig 
Class £ov 
tire Coiii-ee. 




For Ibe Tear. EsamlnattoTi. 


Er 


Central 


77.8 1 75.G 
74.6 72.6 


January, 80.4 






DEPORTMENT. 


OenCral. 


PolyteolmEa. 


Number EnroUed 







443 


d6fi 


Percentage 





98 




88.1 



HOME STUDY. 

The reasonable limit of requirement seems to have 
been found, as the yearly inquiry shows about the same 
results. 

The Tables of Attendance, Scholarship and Deport- 
ment deserve a few words of remark. 

That 907 pnpils, scattered all over our great city, 
should make a record of 97 per cent, in spite of the 
weather which made last winter memorable, is, to my 
mind, an evidence of the success of the Grammar Schools 
in forming correct habits and in inculcating the value 
of school attendance ; that the tardiness was but 64 of 1 
per cent seems to indicate that the day of Shakespeare's 
school-boy has passed away. That 907 pupils should 
average for a year's scholarship 76.1 per cent (especially 
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as a single absence from recitation takes off 10 per cent 
from the 100 per cent possible for the fortnight); that 
their semi-annual examinations should average 74.1 per 
cent, would seem to indicate that these pupils were 
faithfully doing their duty ; that the work required was 
adapted to their abilities and suited to their faatea ; and 
that the preliminary work iu the gi'ammar schools bad 
been so done as to encourage a love of honest work, and 
to grade-pupils, so that they could continue to work to- 
getJier in one class. 

That 907 pupils should average 98.5 per cent excellent 
deportment, despite the variety of their teachers, would 
indicate that substantial success had been achieved in 
the attempt to secure a disciplined and intelligent will — 
a work which would be much more difficult except for 
the training furnished In the grammar schools. 

The Semi-Annual Examinations, as they have to pro- 
vide for eight distinct grades, as well as for special 
courses, number sixty-four. 

To prevent the wastage attendant upon irregular work 
of this kind, they are spread over several vpeeks, bo that 
those not engaged in examination may give their atten- 
tion to the regular work. 

Gain in lengthening the average school life is indicated 
by Tables III, IV, VI. 

Pupils not graduates, who did not claim their places in 
September, 1871-1884, 11.7 per cent; 188B, 10.3 per cent 

(ni). 

Percentage withdrawing before completion of Schoo! 
Year: 1859-1865, 37.3 per cent ; 1866-1884,23.4 percent; 
1885, 25.5 per cent (IV). 





Ratio op E*ch Class to Wholb School. 
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Table XI sliowa that the majority belong at least ISO 
of the 200 possible days la the School Year. 

That the sleady gain in the Grammar Schools under 
the present administration is real, is further shown by 
reference to Table XVI. 

The decreasing amount of delinquency (or failure to 
sustain one's position in his grade) further attests the 
improved grading ; in the Grammar Schools, because the 
pupils can move along together ; in the High School, as 
showing the adaptation of the work to the abilities of 
the pupil. 

In the form of percentage the delinquency upon exam- 
ination has been found to be : 1882, 20 per cent ; 1883, 
17 per cent ; 1884, 15 per cent ; 1885, 12 per cent. 

The tables of comparative statistics seem to show a 
steadiness of growth, which should be regarded as a 
trustworthy sian of healthfulness. 

Of course, our enrollment is less than that of Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other large and oldBastem cities. It is, 
however,noticeably ]arge,and,if one considers the disabil- 
ities under which the High School labors, inconveniently 
great. As housed at present, the High School is practi- 
cally divided into two institutions ; while both locations 
have become objectionable, that of the Junior Class is spe- 
cially found fault with. An inquiry made by a special com- 
mittee of the School Board (of which Mr. Samuel Cupples 
was Cbainnun), established the not surprising fact that 
in the West a lack of accumulated capital, joined with a 
less advanced idea of the value of school education, has 
led many to conclude their school life at a period earlier 
than is customary in Eastern cities. The inquiries of 
this committee further developed the fact that even on 
the part of those whose financial circumstances did not 
compel them to " go to work," there was an unwise en- 
cotiragement to rush into " active life " without even the 
elementary preparation furnished by the Public Schools; 
that this defection begins to be pronounced as early as 
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tile Courth. grade ; anri time tftn qneatioc. of & I<hic^ 
acliool-life for the average Tmy i a aociological ladier tihan 
edncationaL 

I add for reference, statistics care&illy- compiled by 
Mir. Wm. ML Batler, one of tke assistaiics at die Bkanefa 
T^gh School : 

BSKOLLMBST IS TABIOCS CITIIS. 




£ 2UIM2 13.4M 4.4J2 -4,068 -U)43 :3.«B81130» 1.518 4.32* 4J31 Bjra 14.411 

IL....14304 I3J19 5.*« a-uee iS« ;2.«B0 3-108 2348 4.304 '3.7» 

Lll.... 11.417 1L55I 3340 iJHI liaET lldWl LOSS 9^ ijSK !!.510 3.326 1^905 

IV...,iaaW lOj&l Ua« a.lM0|l>46 1041 12B8i2» 3348|aj)68 

V T35 8.319 l,20U U17 iI.SO* L«T 507 520 U3«0 1,836 3J87,il5r 

TI... 2.379 1386 HS« 931 1 SOO Ho 1.342 1.3BB 1386 2.787 

Vn.., 3.734 3.688 3^ 469 6B3 749 213 3IM < 797 8Ut 1313 "! , *« 
TIU 1.303 t.3«7 I92j 337 536 025 , 5u9 Sai I l.&aft un 
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t. LODls. ClBToluul. Toledo. ClncinnaCi- 



1 1 Boyi. GirlB. Boys. Glrla.lBoys. 


(ilrla. Boys 


(ilrl8.,Boy».,Glrto. 'botb. GItIb. 


1 ■14.85 13.75 1286 11.82.13,70 

rr , 10-« 9.53 18. 14,73 987 

Iir...l «.05 8.10 ; 9.5B SJ>7 ! 8.86 
IV.. 1 7.47 1 --■16 3Ji2 i.9i. aJS9 

V 1 5.12 4.81 3,50 3.84 ,i.(» 

VI... l^ ^M' 2.03 ini 3.02 
VtL.l 3.63 2,6» .98 1.37 124 
Viri: M M .53 1.04, 182 
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918 3.43 lOOa 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN VARIOUS CITIES. 
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105,424 
72,609 

64.297 
54,960 
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28,519 
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19,819 
18.148 
14,661 
13,914 
13,320 
11,730 
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13,151 
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9,733 
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7438 
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NoTB. — S— leparate echooU for boys and girle. M — Oo'educalion. 
Brooklyn High School bu bat a two-yeaiB' course. 

The average enrollment in the St. Louis High School 
has been: 

1853-1860 Boys, 97.1 Girls, 84.7 

I860-1S70 '■ 140,1 " 166.1 

«1870-1880 ■• 137.5 " 267.4 

1886 " 224 « 083 

* The records of the Junior Claai, 1873-1880, are nre so defective that 
the elsBB has to ht encluiled, thug materially modifying the result for 
the period 1870-1S80. 
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OOD victlon thfct ^Is no loju^er ikeed to lesTe Sl.IifnLa in order toi 

like best of «dacatloaimI adranto^w ; 2. to tbe ^^v-vriiig: intexwt cfT - 

Id edaeat'KMD ; 8, to liie ehan^d ideas «f w«iihld'^ rayarirry, daties and 

reaponaibUitiea. 

THE ALUMSL 

It waB th-ougiht "br tlie officers of the Aluirmi, that as the 
meetisgB eiiioe 1663 l^ad {oa^eticallT b^en ecMifiiied to 
papers and Bi>e©elies bj gentlemen- it won]d give eom- 
pletenesB to tbe uiTeetJgations ina;agiiTated bjr these 
meetlogs if the ladies were a^ked to report iipc»i their 
opinion of the soitablenesg of the High School traumng, 
viewed from the stand-poiot of more mature life. 

The essay read by Miss Lizzie S. Groodson is presented 
as a part of this report. It is based upon ioqniries made 
and information famished by these ladles : 

Miaa Lilian M. Brown, Miaa Aliee B. Kroeirer, 

Ma^^gle M. Charlec, Annie L. Logan, 

Callie M. Cartia, Addle P. M jera, 

Lizzie Dickey, Fannie Bniwen, 

Nellie T. Dozier, Fannie laabelle Slierrick, 

Marj L. Faircbild, Viririnia £. Sterenaon, 

Hra. Jyt. W. K Fischel, Nellie Strong, 

Kisa ICattie H. Holce, CUra Stnbblefield. 

These ladies investigated the suitableness of the High 
School training for those who subsequently gained repu- 
tation and achieved success as writers, teachers (in public 
schools, in private schools, in colleges, and in Kinder- 
garten work), as vocalists or musicians, as artists, as 
elocutionists, as stenographers, as students at college, as 
actresses, and as organizers or active participants in 
clubs literary, musical or social. 

In addition, the ladies whose names follow served as 
members of the various committees, to give evidence of 
the indorsement of the claims made by the essayist, as 
well as a sufficient reply to any inquiry as to the success 
of nigh School girls in domestic life : 

Km. U. F. Addlngton, Mrs. J. 6. Gayley, 

K. y(. Bllfb, B. B. Grabam, 
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MiaeC. W. Bliih, 

Mrs. J. H. Brookmire, 
L. S. Boyd, 

MisB Azzie L. Br&ily, 

Mrs, Paul CoBte, 

MiiB Lulu CoBte, 

Mrs. C. B Cox, 

DoDglaB Cook, 

MiB8 Facnie B. Carr, 
Luole C»rr, 
Mamie Conway, 
Adelpha I. Dowler. 

Hte. Wallace Deklleld, 
W.T.Dixon, 
J, D. Dunn, 

Ki^B Lizzie Edwards, 
Lizzie Ewi)ld, 

Mtb. W.E.Fallon, 
S.McK. FiBher, 

Mi Be Laura Fleber, 

Mrs, C. L. Freeborn, 

UiBB Dora Flsee, 
Fannie Flad, 
Cork B. Forks, 
Uraoe Garriott, 



HiESKBllieQrlffltl), 

EilaGriffltli, 

Fhcebe E. Holllaler, 
Mre. L.P. Hardaway, 

A. Hecker, 
MiBE NeUle Eay«er, 
Urs. H. D. LaughllD, 
MiBS Ida Meyer, 
Mrs. C. G. Morris, 

N.M.Nixdotf. 

W. P. NelBOQ, 
MlBB Birdie A. Noel, 
Mrs. Robert Plumb, 

J. A.Parker, 

J. Clifford BicbardBon, 

Foid Smitli, 

M. H. Sproale. 
Mies Emily Sproule. 

Antoinette P. Taylor, 
Mrs. Jolin E. Thomson, 
MIsB Birdie Vance, 

Carrie R. Way, 

Mary H. Waterman, 

Annie Webb. 



E^SAY OF MISS GOODSON. 
Education, like other institutions, expands with the 
growth of civilization. The training deemed sufficient 
to insure success in a life-work in the good old times 
would appear to us now so crude as to excite a feeling 
of pity that any one should be deprived of the, to us, 
ordinary advantages of life. In those times a girl's 
course of study consisted of the broom, the griddle and 
the sampler; her diploma, an offer of mamage, and her 
proper sphere, that of a wife and mother. In the course 
of events, it came to pass, by an unforeseen combination 
of circumstances over which they had no control, that a 
goodly number of these peculiarly-situated beings were 
left unprovided with that requisite for a successful life 
— a husband. Among those unfortunates whose lives 
were thus blighted were found some of such iron consti- 
tutions as not only to recover from the shock, but also 
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to detei-mine upon aome employment outside of their 
proper sphere. Those were the pernicious exampleB 
which have proved so disastrous to the world. This was 
the tide which, taken at the flood, has led on to victory. 
Had these rash innovators been promptly and efl'ectually 
crnshed, the world might have been spared the worry 
and anxiety which it is experiencing to-day. For thus 
arose those multitudinous speculations as to the nature 
and exient of woman's capabiliiies, which have resolved 
themselves into ihe vexed questions of to-day. We 
might have avoided this agitation concerning Woman's 
Rights and Woman's Work. But the world lost its cue 
at that crisis, as it has been known to do in other in-. 
stances, and tlie only thing that remains is to accept the 
situation with the bestgrace possible, and, resigning our- 
selves to the old method of experiment, leave woman to 
find, by her own exertions, her proper sphere, and, tak- 
ing possession of ir, withdraw the concern for her wel- 
fare from the list of cares hanging over the head of 
humanity. 

It is generally conceded that the proper work for an 
individual is that in which he can attain to the greatest 
success — his choice to be influenced to some extent by 
his inclination, and definitely settled by experiment. 
As a man is restricted in his experiments only by ob- 
stacles imposed by his natural circumstances, so a 
woman, if she is to be fairly tested, must be subject only 
to the same limitations. To facilitate the matter of a 
choice somewhat, it has been judged advisable to subject 
the individual to a certain amount of intellectual train- 
ing, not in order to prepare him for any special path in 
life, but merely to aid him in deciding in what direction 
his special bent lies, it having been determined by trial 
that the assistance aiforded him by snch an education in 
the wise choice of a life- employment is second only to 
that which might be obtained by an investigation of the 
various careers open to him. Since the latter process is 
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practically impossible, owing to the brerity of man's 
earthly existence, and the pressing necessity which 
usually exists for him to enter upon some employment 
immediately, such training as is afforded by what we 
term an ordinary education ia of paramount importance. 

It is not entirely what he learns that so greatly bene- 
fits him. That he is constantly learning is a great 
tiling. An organ grows by use. A student does not 
siudy Arithmetic, History, and Latin because he expects 
to busy liiraself witli reproducing the Arithmetic, History 
and Latin thus obtained. But the effect of such training 
upon tlie mind is to enlarge its capabilities, wldeu its 
perceptions, and enable the individual not only to see 
quickly through the intricacies of questions relating to 
stocks, or the irregularities of Latin verbs, but also to 
arrive with a fair degree of accuracy at the solution of 
the problems of existence which beset him throughout 
the remainder of his life. Education does not mean the 
training of certain faculties for the performance of a 
predetermined life work; ils purpose is wider than that, 
else why have we abandoned the old plan of serving 
apprenticeships. Education is such training, mental and 
moral, as has for its end the making of a good citizen — 
such training as fits the individual to play a helpful part 
in the march of civilization — that which lifts him from 
among the stragglers in Ihe rear, and incites him to push 
foiTvard toward the van, lending a helping hand as he 
goes, for "no man liveth to himself" alone, but that 
which he receives must he surely return again unto the 
world, through the influence of a character moulded by 
his surroundings. 

Such is the training our High School affords us— thrown 
open to boys and girls alike. You may look through 
its curriculum if you choose, but when you have inves- 
tigated all the branches in which instruction is imparted 
to its pupils, be assured you have found but a small 
part of the work which is done there. 
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But look around you, and the rest stands revealed, 
lis results are apparent in your homes, your schools, 
your literature, and in every part of life which is thrown 
open to woman. It ie not the bare knowledge of science 
or languages or mathematics which has done this. Those 
may be learned in our private schools. But there is no 
private school in the city which can compare with our 
High School in the efficiency of its instruction on the 
great question of living. Like Rousseau, the High 
School seems to say : " According to the order of 
nature, men being equal, their common vocation is the 
profession of humanity. And whoever is well educated 
can not be badly prepared to fill up any of those offices 
which have a relation to him. It matters little to me 
whether my pupil be designed for the army, the pulpit 
or the bar. Nature has destined us to the offices of hu- 
man life antecedent to our destination concerning society. 
To IHe is the profession I would teach him. When I 
have done with him, it is true he will be neither a sol- 
dier, a lawyer, or a divine. Let him first be a man. He 
will, on occasion, as soon become anything else that a 
man ought to be as any person whatever. Fortune may 
remove him from one rank to another as she pleases. 
He will be always found in his place." 

And what are acquisitions of art and science if we 
know not how to live? 

"What if the school did only this : Send out year l)y 
year girls who know better how to live; wh6i, owing to 
the excellency of their training, are enabled IP keep 
abreast of the tide of progress? If one can not heTjjthe 
nest best thing is not to hinder; and if this wereV^^ 
highest success to which our Higli Schoolhad attaineo*** 
far, need it be ashamed of its work ? Ought it not rating 
to receive more recognition of its merits, fuller suppoii': 
and increased opportunity for benefiting mankind ? But 
it does more than this : It sends out girls with earnest 
purposes in life — with higher standards of worth— filled 
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with diasatiafaction with their present state; and ficra 
this dissatisfaction, with the means at hand, and the con- 
sequent striving after better ones, all progress springs. 
Girls fired with a desire for something better, and ready- 
to work for that better thing, feeling the truth of the 
saying, "God helps tlwm who help themselves." Girls 
who make progress, whether that progress is shown in 
the obtaining of greater store,s of knowledge at colleges, 
or in Art, or in clubs for general instruction, or Music, 
or Literature, or Elocution, or in the instruction of those 
who are to come after them, either as molher or teacher. 
So abundant and wide-spread are the evidences of this 
progress, that if a girl's name comes to your recognition 
but once, on the graduating list of her class, and disap- 
pears after she has received her diploma, to take her 
place in some obscure sphere, be assured that in some 
corner of this wide world she is carrying her portion 
of the burden of life more helpfully and successfoUy, 
because of her High School training. 

The proof of the efficiency of an institution is the con- 
tinuance of its influence. It has been truly said that 
popular opinion determines the character of the schools. 
'I'he best and wisest teacher in the world can not bring 
his wisdom and goodness to the proof when the prevail- 
ing sentiment is against him, and not with him. The 
fact, then, that those who have in past times enjoyed the 
advantages of our High School, have sent and are now 
sending their children to the same place, speaks for 
itaetf. Parents would not willingly commit their children 
to an inefficient course of instruction if a better were at 
hand. And what bettei' witnesses to its wholesome 
influence can we have than those who, having enjoyed 
its advantages, have put them to the test in the pursuits 
of after-life? 

" In considering the literary work done by the High 
School graduates," says one, " the thought must be 
borne in mind that St. Louis is not a literary center, and 
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any efforts made in the direction of literature must be 
made under peculiar disadvantages, not the least of 
which is Ihe fact that St. Louis is slow to recognize her 
own children. The people of our city, as a whole, do 
not award recognition to home talent until guaranteed, 
as it were, by same foreign success ; and any fame gained 
in this field comes from outside circles first, after which 
it is reflected in the home circle. Owing to the nature 
of St. Loiiis development, therefore, literature has been ■ 
the career of but few, and the most done in this direc- 
tinn has been sympathetic rather than creatiye. S^lcce8s 
has shown itself more in literary culture than in literary 
creation. But, notwithstanding these many disadvant- 
ages, sincere efforts have been made in the direction of 
literature with moie or less success, and the work ac- 
complished by the High Scliool graduates forms an im- 
portant part in the literary history of the State. Among 
the number are several women poets, who have gained 
at least a local distinction, one novelist and a host of 
magazine and newspaper writers. Not a few of these 
have been, and are still, siipporting themselves by their 
pens, which fact, in these days of financial reasoning, is 
at least a proof of practical merit. The WesteTn, pub- 
lished some few years since, a journal of the highest 
literary and philosophical standing, numbered among 
its brightest contributors many of the girl graduates, 
whose essays, sketches, book reviews, etc., brought 
them quite prominently before the public. The Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy also brought into prominence 
a good deal of High School talent. 

"The School and Home has among its contributors 
several bright writers from the High School corpB, 
whose pleasant stories for little folks have won them a 
loving fame, not only from the children, but from older 
people as well. In editorial work they have been equally 
successful, as shown by the publications which have 
been wholly or partly under their control, as, the Mir- 
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TOT, Art Journal, Student lAfe, Journal of Agriculture 
and Farmington Times, As essayists, they have also 
been prominent. It will be seen from tliis sljort r^sam^, 
incomplete as it is, that there is a growing tendency 
toward literary pursuits, and that the earnest work 
which has been done is a foundation for a noble struc- 
tnre in the future. Among these local celebrities may we 
not hope tn find a few at least who are destined for not 
only local, but also for national fame'i " 

"As a preparation for teaching," says another, " the 
High School is, beyond all question, of great value, for 
its aim is not so mnch the mere knowledge of facts as it 
is the power of discovering and expressing tnith. There 
are 268 teachers in the schools of this city who are grad- 
uates of the High School, and the positions they occupy, 
together with the satisfaction they give in every depart- 
ment of educational work, testify to the fitness of the 
preparation which they have received, Tliey are scat- 
tered through almost every school in the city, and in 
almost every instance their work has been a success, 
and in many instances a remarkable one. Their method 
is usually characterized by thoroughness and intelli- 
gence, and lacks the dull mechanism which marks the 
teaching of the old school. This, seen in so large a num- 
ber of representatives of one institution, shows almost 
conclusively that its training has been that of individual 
thought rather than that of memory, and that its chief 
aim has been to instil into the minds of its pupils the 
desire to learn by showing them a glimpse of the pos- 
sibilities of learning in an attractive manner, rather than 
, to give them a comprehensive knowledge of any one 
' branch. This desire and love for learning, which is 
almost invariably the result of teaching like that of the 
High School, is bound to grow, and influences not only 
the girl herself but those around her. This, it seems to 
me, is the true value of the High School training, as a 
preparation for teaching. There is an enthusiasm in any 
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feeling whirh thought itself can not possess, and without 
which no teacher can gain a power for good over the 
minds of her pupils. The driving of bare facts into the 
mind, while it may give general information, can never 
broaden our ideaB, or cultivate onr reasoning power, 
and no teacher, whose own education has been in this 
narrow channel, can impart to the pupils under her any 
lasting result, or help them in the after-life for which, 
after all, education is but a preparation. This influence 
on the community ia one of the strongest testimonies of 
the good the High School has done in St. Louis. It is 
seen in the home, in society, iu business, but, most of all, 
in the school, where education is gradually taking on a 
new aspect- — the searching after truth rather than the 
imitation of learning. The preparation of eo many 
teachers, whose work has been earnest, not slighting, is a 
return in some measure to the public at large for the 
interest it has taken in the higher education carried on 
there, and it is to be hoped that the work will grow, for 
its influence is good for all who come in contact with it." 
"As formerly, it was a matter of romraoa belief that 
ministers should speak from inspiration, without the 
disturbing influence of education, so there has existed 
in the minds of some people an idea that a musician is 
born, and that any educational training mars rather 
than makes. But superslitions and prejudices must 
ultimately pass away, and so it has gradually been 
proven to as many as were open toconviction that amau 
may not only be educated and a musician at the same 
time, but thai music, as an art, can never reach its high- 
est perfection except through the medium of cultivated 
minds. So it is thatfrom our High School an influence — 
small and silent it may be, but powerful, nevertheless — 
has been going forth to make itself felt on the musical 
profession of our city. The graduates of the High 
School learned there the necessity of thoroughness and 
excellence in all work, and acquired the desire to look 
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upon the art of music as a factor of the mental and 
moral development of a people, as well as a source of 
pleasure. Thus they had a higher aim toward which to 
work, while, on the other hand, their education fitted 
them to hold a position which their talents alone could 
not have obtained for them, and thus to spread abroad a 
love for the musical art among a class of people which 
ihey could otherwise never have reached. Whatever 
quickens the mental powers must make itself felt in 
whatever direction the forces of a man's nature are 
turned, and so the knowledge gained at the High School 
can not fail to contain materials for truer musicians, and 
exert a wider influence in all social circles on the 
advancement of the musical profession." 

" While teacliing in the Short-hand institution," says 
one who had both High School pupils and others under 
her care, " it has been my experience that the High School 
pupils proved themselves better adapted in every way 
than those who have not had the benefit of such instruc- 
tion. I think it impossible for any one to become 
proficient in this kind of work without the foundation 
which our High School provides. The people who have 
undertaken the study of stenography without this 
necessary preparation have in nearly every case been 
obliged to give it up, or, if able to pull through, never 
occupy any but the lowest and easiest positions." 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. H. MORGAN, Principal. 
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TABLE I. 



Attendance for Each Quarter. 
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TABLE V. 
Withdrawals from Sbptembbr to June. 





Central. 


Polytechnic. 

175 
74 

• • • 

101 


Total. 


Namber Withdrawn 


113 
19 
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65 


288 


Bv Transfer 


93 


Bv Gradnation 


29 


Aotnal Loss by Withdrawal 
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Total. 
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TABLE VI. 
Showing Ratio of Each Class to the Whole School. 
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TABLE yU-^ConHtmed. 
Sbmi- Annual Examination (January). 



POLYTECHNIC. 



Latin 

GermaD 

Physiology...... 

Rhetoricals 

Arittimetic 

Book-keeping.. 
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63 
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TABLE VIII. 

DsPORTBfENT. 





CENTRAL. 


POLYTECHNIC. 
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TABLE IX. 
Persistence of Membership in Graduating Class. 
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TABLE X. 

DiFFKRBNT PUPILB, BT QUARTBBS AND GraDKS. 





1859-65. 


1866-84. 


1885. 


Poly- 
teohnlc. 


FIRST QUARTER. 

Jaolor 








396 


Second 


70.4 
34.6 
22.3 


166 
80.2 
69.1 


200 
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69 




Third 




Senior. •••• 








Total 


127.3 


296.3 


366 




SECOND QUARTER. 
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33.7 
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69.6 
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Total 


122.4 
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Total 
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17.6 
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Total 


93.6 
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TABLE XIII. 

SUFPLBMENTARY TO TaBLB IV, SUPBRINTENDENT'S APPENDIX. 





Central. 


Poly- 
technic. 




1859-65. 


1866-84. 


1885. 


1885. 


Aflrents 


17.8 
2.4 
L8 


26 
1.2 
1.8 
2.4 
6.5 
2 

19.1 

1.5 

9.2 

4.2 

.5 

19.3 

14.4 

83.5 

56 

14.9 
3.3 

70.8 


27 
1 
3 
3 
6 
3 

44 
3 
6 
8 


15 


ArtUts 
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Barkeeoers 


2 


Boardlnir-house Keeoers 


5 


Boatmen.. 


7.6 
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11.3 

3.3 

8.8 
13.4 

1.4 
15.1 
24.6 
63.3 
21.7 
16.3 

4.3 
56.7 


4 


Batobers 


5 


Clerks 


59 


Draymen 


4 


Farmers 


6 


Laborers 


8 


Laundresses 




Mannfactiirers ....*..*. ....... 


18 
63 
78 
64 
24 
4 
15 


29 


Meobanics 


56 


Merobants 


94 


Professions 


49 


Pablic Officers 


29 


Seamstresses 


2 


Unclassified 


97 






Total ; 

Received bv Transfer 


231.6 


361.6 
32.2 


370 
72 


465 








Total 


231.6 


393.8 


442 


465 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



TABLE XIV. 
Supplementary to Table V, Supbbintendent's Appendix. 





CENTRAL. 


POLYTECHNIC. 




1869-66. 


1866-84. 


1885. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 


St. Louis 


115.1 
28.3 
13.7 
25.1 
30.7 
38.3 

6.5 

4 
10 

2.3 


188.7 

37.3 

9.8 

23.8 

17.6 

72.3 

4.9 

.7 

3.5 

2.8 

.5 


236 
27 
7 
16 
24 
51 
2 


165 
23 

6 
12 
10 
55 

5 


143 
19 

4 
13 
13 
43 

4 


253 
39 

5 

20 
23 
91 

2 


253 
40 
5 
16 
22 
97 
3 


282 


MisBOuii 


48 


New Eiijrland 

Middle States 

Sontbern States.... 

Western States 

Great Britain 

Ireland 


6 
12 
18 
93 

4 


Unknown 




3 


3 
5 






German States 

Other Foreign 
States 


........ 

4 


2 

1 


5 
2 


1 
1 












Total 


274.2 


361.9 
32.9 


370 
72 


278 


242 
132 


441 


443 


465 


Rec'd by Transfer. 














Total 


274.2 


394.8 


442 


278 


374 


441 


443 


465 







TABLE XV. 

Showing Numbbbs at Close of Foubth Quabteb (Exclusivb of 

Junior Class up to 1881). 



Scbool — I'otal 
Boys. 

Girls. 

Seniors —Total 
Boys. 

Girls. 

Thirds —Total 
Boys. 
Girls. 

Seconds— Total 
Boys. 
Girls. 



Polytechnic— Total- 
Boys .. 
Girls.. 



1859-1866. 


1866-1884. 


1886. 






96.3 


129 


166 


50 


43.4 


40 






46.3 


85.6 


126 






18.6 


73.6 


97 






9.8 


21 


15 






8.8 


52.6 


82 






27.6 


68 


66 






16 


15.5 


13 






11.6 


42.5 


53 






50 


260.6 


829 






24.1 


79.9 


68 






25.9 


180.7 


261 








1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


154 


228 


274 


274 




47 


69 


72 


77 




107 


159 


201 


197 



1885. 



289 

83 

206 
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TABLE XVI. 



June Examination of Applicants fbom Grammar Schools. 
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4A 
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•v^ 




9 


a> 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


K 




A 


1 


s 


2 


s 


g 


2 


s 


2 


2 


H 




P* 


•^ 


c 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


a> 


> 




< 


< 
47 


Pk 


Q^ 


04 


Q^ 


Q^ 


0^ 


Pui 


Pi 


< 


1858 


75 


77.7 


















1868 


209 


139 


665 


















1860 


220 


143 


65 


••••.• 
















1861 


236 


148 


62.6 


















1862 




120 




















1863 




170 


• • ••• 


















1864 


150 


114 


76 


















1865 


193 


134 


76 


















1866 




129 








•••••* 












1867 


•«• • 


131 




















1868 


226 


130 


57.5 


















1869 


301 


173 


67 












/ 






1870 


301 


135 


45 


64.5 


64.9 


64.3 


68.4 


66 


63 4 




61.2 


1871 


429 


374 


87 


68.3 


67.3 


67.3 


67.5 


65 


57.8 




62.2 


1872 


440 


282 


63.6 


44.6 


56.6 


56 


47.9 


61.8 


69.1 




55.9 


1873 


817 


419 


51.6 


52.6 


43.9 


60.9 


48 


66.7 


68.9 




56.8 


1874 


780 


349 


44.7 


63.6 


54 


74.5 


60.6 


74 


69 




66 


1875 


695 


523 


75.3 


67.8 


61.3 


66.6 


67.1 


78.6 


70.9 


71 


65.3 


1876 


679 


493 


72.6 


63.8 


64.6 


65.8 


66 


78 


70.6 


66.8 


66.4 


1877 


456 


349 


76.5 


63.1 


73.3 


66.5 


61.9 


80.7 


69.4 


78.5 


67.5 


1878 


503 


426 


80 


45.3 


60.6 


66 


56.3 


74.3 


70.2 


76.7 


61.8 


1879 


657 


391 


70.2 


47.6 


56.6 


65 


67.2 


■ 73.3 


63.6 


80.9 


60.4 


1880 


438 


336 


76.7 


53.4 


69.2 


62.4 


58.4 


78 


66.2 


79.2 


64.4 


1881 


271 


172 


63.5 


51.8 


64.8 


64 


(i6.8 


83.2 


74.2 


60.6 


67.4 


IHH? 


315 


215 


68.2 


57.9 


69.6 


66.3 


66.7 


82.6 


67.2 


62.7 


64.7 


1883 


290 


230 


76.9 


62.4 


66.4 


69.7 


66 


79.7 


75.2 


67.6 


67.4 


1884 


841 


265 


77.7 


52.7 


66.2 


86.2 


70.7 


72.3 


72.8 


71.4 


72.5 


1885 


298 


262 


87.9 


68.2 


59.3 


70 


63.2 

1 


68.5 

1 


74.3 


71.4 


64.7 



,36 ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE GRADUATING CLASSES. I 

The number of graduates for the year was 57: Janu- 
ary Class, 29; June Class, 28, The graduates now 
number 1262. The scholarship at the Washington Uni- 
vprsity was awarded to Eleanor Woodruff, of the June 
Class. 
The age of those graduating was 19 yeara. 





ClftBS. 


Boyg. 


Girli. 


Januar 


19.4 
18.7 


20.1 

1S.1 













(As the record of the classes of 1884 were omitted I 
from the report of that year, it is here presented.) 

It will be nuticed that the classes are becoming more I 
equally divided between January and June — an indica- 
tion that the half-yearly grading has become fairly 
established in the Grammar Schools. 

In the annual report for 1881-1882, there was presented 
a list of graduates from 1868-1880, whose average in all 
studies for four years (absences deducted) was 90 per 
cent or over. I add the names of those from 1880-1885. 



Jnne, 18S1— Nellie M. Curtia 

Ernest A. RelpscbUeger. 
Jannarf, 1382— Clara A. MUbnrD 

Tiouise V. Mllbora 

June, 18S2— Jennie Biook 

Adelpha I. DowlsT 

Jennie H. Henderson 

LenaSeldel 

January, 1883— Clark Breckinridge 

Sarah Harrington 

Lilian M. Heltzell 

Jane, 1883— Edith U. Campbell 

Paul E. More 

Bertlia Obermeyer 

JaDuary, 1884— Dora E. llama 

June, 18i4— John S, CarrDll 

Melville L. Metcalfe 

Jnntiary. 1885— Ora M. WillitB 

June, 1885— Marian Cox 

NeUie Hooker. 

Eleanor Woodraff. 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



JANUARY CLASS. 1884. 





i 

80.6 
70.6 
79.3 
82.3 

78.0 

76.4 
77.4 
74 
78.9 

7B.9 
80.3 
81.3 

70 
76.7 
80.7 
78.9 


f 1 

¥1 

s s 

84 

81.B 

70.3 

70.4 

75.7 

78 


ii 

11 

97 
100 
90 
96.8 
98.B 
99.3 


ii 

n 

97.5 

9B.5 

93 

77 

83.S 

91.3 

99.8 

98.3 

86.5 

94.3 

B7.7 

96 

98 

79.3 

93.3 

93.8 

93.3 

92.3 


1 

1 

6 
6 
5 

36 
i9 
8 
3 
3 
29 
14 
4 
9 
6 
36 
6 
7 

10 
13 


1 


Cameron, Cbrisilna 


4 




















81.7 89 
74.7 i 87 














90.3 

SI.* 

80 

74 

83.7 

78.6 

85.9 

84.2 


90.7 

90.8 

90.8 

86.8 

97.8 

92 

98.3 

98.3 








Loe wen, Edmund 


1 


ahaper, Emma 1 

Sohmld, Emily. 


18 
6 
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■ E 
1 


1 

1 


1 




72.3 ' 70.7 98 1 70.7 
Stl.5 , S9.4 1 98.7 ' 96.4 

79.4 86 4 llOO ' 96.4 

76.8 80.8 1 96.7 S8.4 
74.1 76.8 93.7 BO 
6tJ.8 77.H 1 8B 91.7 
74.6 1 7a.i( '97 84 

69.5 63.a 95.7 97.7 

68.9 77.2 90.3 78.B 


41 
5 

4 


19 






3 
3 

7 

4 

1 






7 
8 
36 
1 

1, 

4 
14 








Cameron. Eleanor 




93.2 

77.6 

77.8 

66.8 

70 1 

64.3 

67.9 

71.8 

S9.G 

71.2 

72.1 

B8 

76 

72.3 


91.1 07.4 : 97.4 
82.0 90.4 1 87.4 








1 
1 


English, Lillian 


74 

76.3 

62.3 

81.7 

87 

87.1 

81.4 

76.1 

81.5 

77.5 

75.3 


98.4 S3.7 
98 94 
100 , 41.7 
100 ! 00 
100 1 00.6 


23 
11 
86 
1 




1 
1 














99.8 
94.8 

86 
92.0 

04.7 


03 
04.4 

06 

05.4 

99 

88.8 

97.7 


10 

9 
2 

5 


3 
6 

7 










A.. 




8 
1 
4 
7 
11 
3 
3 
17 
32 
33 
11 
8 
4 
3 
20 




67.3 i 79 






73.2 

77 

84.3 

81 

68.0 

69.1 

73.2 

84'.6 
75!8 

sn.6 


81 

81.5 

90.2 

89.3 
82.7 
74. B 

79.9 
81 

81.2 

80.6 

88.6 

77.9 

80 

89.6 


100 1 95 


1 




^^m Metcalfe, Melville L 


98.4 

99!? 
98 
98 
100 

9:1.7 

00 
08.4 
90.7 
100 
98.7 
98.4 
96.6 
9S 
904 
99.8 


96 
98.4 
83.7 
82 
76.4 
94.3 
02.4 
05.7 
96.4 
84.7 
100 

98' 
100 
91.4 
B8 
94.8 


1 




13 
14 

2 
3 
4 






















13 
3 


3 






79.6 86.5 

76.1 78.1 

80.2 87.3 
76.9 B5.6 






12 

3 
10 


1 I 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



JANUARY CLASS. 18S6. 



lis 

Isi 
i 1 


4 

1 


II 


ft 

n 


i 

1 

< 

1 


1 


Alexuider, Anne ~ 

lieck, Julia C 


86.4 

73.8 

75.4 

80.8 

B6.» 

79.6 

M.6 

80 

74.8 

76.6 

86.a 

77.4 

78.9 

71 

85 

74.7 

71.6 

76.7 

67.6 

73 

78.3 

77.2 

76.6 

77 

82.7 

67.4 

78.8 

66.4 


86.1 

81.6 

77.7 

82.1 

74.4 

81.6 

74.1 

87.7 

74.8 

77.7 

8C.9 

SS 

83.2 

80 

83 

75.1 

84.7 

78.4 

81 

78.8 

73.2 

81.8 

64.8 

80.3 

S8.3 

78.6 

80.S 

01.3 

80.8 


06 

87.8 

99.G 

97.6 

96.4 

100 
996 
98.8 

100 
97.8 
99.3 
99.6 
96.6 
90.6 
00 
98.8 
98.6 

100 
99 
98 
96.6 

100 
81.7 
99.7 
98.7 
99 
96.7 
98.3 
96.4 


71 

962 

78.5 

98.6 

91 

97 

78.3 

94.8 

78.8 

96.3 

99.7 

98.6 

91.7 

96.6 

90.7 

00,6 

96 

98 

94 

87.8 

90.6 

90 

79.7 

88 

96 

6G.3 

96 

98 

94.S 


16 

3 
44 

1 
19 

4 
48 
10 
38 

5 


■ 1 
6 

i 








Burki, Ssllie T 


1 

10 


Cox, Elirabeth H 




17 
3 


Holllater, Phoebe E 


Hyn«on. Mary W 




87 
8 
16 
16 

4 
8 

n 

17 

33 
3 

18 
7 
8 

31 
6 
3 

12 


I 






B 










S 

"ri"' 


McLean. Elslrs 








Rombaiier, KlclinrdC 


2 


VIelhB, Anna 


3- 
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'! 


! 
t 


1 






76.8 

76.7 

87.7 

86.S 

73 

76.4 

S0.& 

93 

83 

84 8 

71.4 

88.8 

84.6 

90 

83.1 

84.3 

76 

77.1 

85.8 

86.8 

75.4 

89.9 

81.2 

80.4 

74.3 

76.5 

86.4 

93.4 


90.3 

97.8 

89 

99.6 

98.8 

96.3 

96.7 

97.7 

98.4 

100 
94.6 

100 
98.4 

100 

100 
98.7 
98,8 
92.3 
95.4 
92.4 
79 

100 
89 
89 
86.8 
86J 
88.7 
88.4 


83.5 
S9 
96 
86.6 

85.8 
88 
88.4 
88.7 
84.4 
100 
82.8 
98.7 
8B.4 
98.4 
99.4 
90.7 
90.3 
98.8 
9i.7 
97.J 
86 
97.4 
92.6 
96 
80.6 
83.6 
95 
97.7 


14 
22 

23 






























1 70 

74.6 


3 




19 




Crowther. Lin* 8 


' 80.4 

1 77.4 

' 80.0 

, 78.1 

83.8 


1 


DuBoii, Marifl 

Epstein, Herman 

Hart, Luelia 


39 
16 


4 


18 




7-2.6 

87 

79.4 

74.2 




LaBerge, Magirle 

Mftcklin. Marie J 

Mardorf.Wm 


18 
12 

19 
14 
31 




S 
3 


Kassieur. Tb^odore 


: 80 


11 


SeBsinghBUfl, Theodore 

Sharp, Ida L 

Sherry, George B 

SkllJman,Kate 


' Sfi.l 

77.8 

73.(i 

■ 66 


2 
■ 3 


8 


Witte. Clara 

Woodruff. Eleanor 


' 75.7 

, 91.8 


3 
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ST. LOUIS PaSLIO SCHOOLS. 



EVEKING SCHOOLS. 

The enrollment in the Evening Schools daring the past 
year shows a considerable increase over that of the pre- 
vious year. 

A definite coarse of study has been fixed for the Poly- 
technic Schools, and a diploma of graduation will be 
awarded to all pupils who complete this coarse. A 
recognition of this kind from the Board will do much to 
improve the character of attendance and scholarship in 
these schools. 



O'lTallOi) Polytechnic 1 i 

iDMltute / ■■■ 

Web«ter Potftechnlc 

Lafavette Poljteobalo... ... 

Blow 

Carr Laoe I 

CbarleBB (... 

Ubonteau i 

Cl*y 

BlleudTlUe 

£Ter«it , 

Gratiot 

Irving 

Lafftfette 

Lowt^ll 

HkdisoD 

Oak HlJl , 

O'FaLLoQ 

E^hepard 

Webster i 4 &a 

No. 1 ' la 1-J 

No. 3 1 ]6 

No. 4 

No. 6 1 4 



Total 123 270 780 



ifi ! 11 
60 ' 37 2i 
12 14 



46 :ai S6 
6 I 10 10 
46 31 1^ 
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A« 
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8 





12 


Ml 




11 


1/i 


10 




3» 



5 9 6 10 
2 7 10 10 
5 4 4 15 



; 5oe iei sse 306 m s.ee9 
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TABLE II. 
Occupations of Pupils in thk Evening Schools— 1884-85. 



MALBS. 



Apprentioes 65 

Bakers 28 

Barbers 13 

Bar Keepers 9 

Basket Makers 6 

Blacksmiths 40 

Book-Binders 22 

Boxmakers 23 

Bricklayers 36 

Brashmakers 6 

Batchers 37 

Cabinetmakers 30 

Candymakers, 4 

Carpenters 116 

Carriagemakers 21 

Cash Boys 80 

Cigarmakers 48 

Clerks 227 

Coppersmiths 5 

Dentists 1 

Druggists 7 

Engineers 12 

Engravers 14 

Errand Boys 136 

Factory Boys 307 

Finishers 7 

Fonndrymen 34 

Qasfitters 6 

German Day Schools 8 

Glassworkers 23 

Orocers 24 

Hamessmakers 12 



Hucksters 23 

Ironworkers 34 

Jewelers 13 

Laborers 365 

Machinists 107 

Manufacturers 41 

Masons 8 

Mechanics 82 

Millers 22 

Moulders 20 

Newscaniers 18 

Office Boys 81 

Painters 50 

Photographers 5 

Plasterers 18 

Plumbers 6 

Porters 26 

Printers 62 

Saddlers 18 

Shoemakers 25 

Store Boys 96 

Tailors 26 

Teamsters 97 

Tinners ; 48 

Tobacconists 37 

Trunkmakers 11 

Waiters 30 

Whiteners 5 

Miscellaneous 312 

No Occupation 135 

Total 3,226 



FEMALES. 



Dressmakers 17 

House Girls 158 

LaundiCesses 79 

Milliners 19 

Nurses 20 



Saleswomen 16 

Seamstresses 42 

Miscellaneous 92 



Total 443 



Total Males 3,226 

Total Females 443 



Total 3,669 
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TABLE IV. 
V Pupils ix thc ErKniKO Schools— 1884-85, 
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TABLE V. 
Expenditures for the Evening Schools, for tbe ScHoiJksnc Year 

1884-85. 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Janitors' 
Salaries. 


1 Supplies. 

i 


Gas. 

1 


• Total. 

1 


0*Fallon Polytec'nic Institute 
Blow 


11,854 00 
146 66 
445 66 
296 30 
417 20 
198 75 
296 30 
638 50 
196 65 
438 95 

1,624 10 
193 30 
842 36 
90 00 
708 05 
294 15 

2,029 00 
298 45 
313 50 
150 00 
153 35 ■ 
196 6ft i 
126 80 ; 
196 65 i 
196 65 , 
196 65 


i 

1160 00 

15 00 
39 50 
28 00 

37 00 
21 50 
28 00 
54 85 
20 00 

38 85 
90 00 
20 00 
71 00 

750 

60 00 

28 00 

119 66 

28 00 

29 15 

16 00 
18 00 
20 00 
13 50 
20 00 
20 00 1 

20 00 

1 


1 

i 


1 

flOl 25 

"ios'so' 

54 05 

61 40 

' 4680 

) 
• ••• •••••• 

52 65 


$3,115 25 
169 49 


! 17 84 
1 25 
1 02 

! 95 

1 82 
10 07 

3 16 

5 20 
143 
3 35 

85 

2 67 
2 10 

6 29 
96 

1 68 


CarrLane 


600 20 


Oharless 


! 379 87 


Chouteau 


516 65 


Clay 

EUeardville 

Everett 


268 87 
334 37 
749 16 


Gratiot ,. 


221 86 


Irving 


25 36 
13»80 

'"ioi'io* 


604 68 


Lafayette 

I^well..... 


1,866 25 
214 16 


Madison 


1,026 42 
90 60 


Oak Hill 


O'Fallon 




49 95 

28 35 

166 86 

32 70 


824 29 


Shejpard 


361 46 


Weoster 


2,307 18 
369 15 


No. 1 


No. 3 


744 


360 09 


No. 4 


4 95 


109 96 


No. 6 


171 36 


No. 7 


528 
3 00 

2 95 

3 05 




221 93 


No. 8 


« . • • • • 


143 30 


No. 9 




219 60 


No. 10 




219 70 


No. 12 1 


20 75 


237 40 








Total 


112,538 60 

i 


$1,022 50 


172 35 


$987 05 


$14,620 60 


1 
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TABLE VI. 

EVBNIKO SCBOOLa— COMPABATIVE STATISTICS — ISSJ-SJ 
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SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 



The character of this School, both as to attendance and 
instruction, has not changed materially since my last 
report. The Course of Study pursued, and the methods 
of instruction, are the same as heretofore. 

It has been thought best to await further developments, 
and more settled conclusions, upon the disputed points 
relating to methods of instruction, before venturing upon 
a change of method. 

This school, under the present corps of instructors, 
has been successful, and is accomplishing much good. 

In the following report, Mr. Simpson, principal of the 
school, gives a synopsis of the Course of Study pursued, 
and a brief statement of the condition of the school : 

St. Louis, Jan. 20, 1885. 

E. H, Lang, Esq., Superintendent : 

Sir — ^I have the honor to present herewith the sixth 
annual report of the St. Louis Day School for Deaf 
Mutes : 

STUDIES DURING THE YEAR 1884-6. 

FIRST GRADE. 

1. Teach the names of common objects. 

2. Introduce nouns with adjectives, and short sen- 
tences containing transitive verbs. 

3. Latham's First Lessons for Deaf Mutes. 

4. Daily exercise in Action Writing. 

5. Original sentences on words. 

6. Slate and blackboard exercises. 

SBCOND GRADE. 

1. Latham's First Lessons. 

2. Latham's Primary Eeader. 
:^ Original sentences on words. 
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4. Exercises in sentence construction — ^formation of 
words into simple sentences, in statement, description, 
narration, and interrogation. 

5. Numbers — giving the idea of units from one to ten, 
as applicable to objects, and their expressions in signs, 
written words, and figures. 

6. Penmanship. 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Latham's Primary Reader. 

2. McGuffey's Second Reader. 

3. Keep's School Stories. 

4. First Lessons in Geography. 

5. Dudley's Arithmetic for Deaf-mutes. 

6. Original composition and exercise in sentence con- 
struction. 

7. Penmanship. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

1. Swinton's First Lessons in our Country's History, 

2. Robinson's Arithmetic (shorter course). 

3. Monteith's Manual of Geography. 

4. McGuffey's Third Reader. 

5. Exercise in sentence construction. 

6. Original composition. 

7. Penmanship. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

1. Quackenhos' History of the United States. 

2. Robinson's Arithmetic (shorter course). 

3. Monteith's Comprehensive Geography. 

4. McGuffey's Fourth Reader. 

5. Exercise in sentence construction. 

6. Original compositions. 

7. Penmanship. 

SIXTH GRADB. 

1. Goodrich's Pictorial History of the World. 

2. Fourteen weeks in Zoology. 
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3. Kerl's Common School Grammar. 

4. Robinson^s Progressive Practical Arirhmedc. 

5. Exercise in sentence constmction and short im- 
promptn compositions. 

6. Original comxKwitions. 

7. Penmanship. 

ATTENDAKCE. 

The attendance dnring the year shows no perceptible 
increase or decrease as comj>ared with the attendance of 
last year, though there hare been several changes 
by transfer. There were only thirty-fonr pupils in 
attendance at the opening of the school in September 
last, which seemed a little discouraging, and in striking 
contrast with the auspicious opening of the previous 
September term, when forty-six pupils sought admission. 
But the number gradually increased until about the last 
of October, when it reached forty, the number to which 
the attendance of the preceding September had, during 
the same time, decreased. 

Very respectfully, 

Delos a. Simpson. 



GERMAN-ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 



REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, 

Edward H. Longy Eaq,^ Superintendent: 

Sir — I herewith respectfully submit my annual report 
upon German instruction for the scholastic year 1884-85. 

The statistics of my special department will be found 
in the following nine tables, and in tabular statement 
No. VIII of the Appendix : 
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TABLE 1. 
F PuitLB SroDyiNG Gbbhah. 
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21476 

3,S40 
6,213 
8,071 
10,246 
12.056 
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18,161 
18,727 
20,851 
20.428 
19,787 
20,268 
21,712 
20,317 
20.761 
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1,364 
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Total Nmont or Pcnu ra tbk Dat Sceooea, NcmmK Studt 
MAX, AKs THK PxB Ck*t tkat tkb LATTwm n or thh whol* 
lo* A PimOD ov TmtrTT-om Tjun. 
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3874-76 
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075-77. 

1877-78.-^ 49,ft7S 

1878-79. *8,836 

18T»«t „ 6um 

1880-81 _ 51^1 

1801-82 53,060 

1881-83. 64.STO 

1883-84 ,-. S3,I27 
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3.*W 
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19,787 
a0,368 
21,713 
20,317 
20,751 
21,089 
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TABLE VIIL 



Total Nlmbsb of Pcfila Studtotg Gkrmasi, N 

GEKMAX TsaCHEM, XcMBBH of GXBMASr CLuiMES, 

XuMinn OF Pt'FU^ ix Clam for a Period of T 



or Special 
AXB Ayesags 



Vkakh. 






z 



186«-186« 710 

1866-18«7 1,446 

1867-1868 2,476 

1868-1860 3,840 

186»-1870 6,213 

1870-1871 8,071 

1871-1872 ^ 10,246 

1872-1873 12,055 

1873-1874 15,769 

1874-1875 17,197 

1875-1876 18,101 

1876-1877 18,727 

1877-1878 20,851 

1878-1879 i 20,428 

1879-1880 ' 19.787 

1880-1881 '20,258 

1881-1882 21,712 

1882-1H83 20,317 

1883-1884 20,751 

1884-1H85 21,089 
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X 2 
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17 
25 
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78 
89 
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52} 395 

58A 435 

67 513 

73} 574 
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©2 c 5-r © cjg a 
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204 
226 
189 
191 
; 19f5 
233 



23 
24 
23 
28 
31 
30 
31 
32 
31 



95 


706 


293 


29 ' 


69 


696 


276 


28 


64} 


701 


272 


29 


62} 


721 


266 


30 
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787 


270 


26 


79 


798 


253 


26 


87} 


838 


280 


25 



118 
172 
119 
133 
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TABLE IX. 

Schools IIavino Gbrmax-English Tsachbbs Plackd in Charge of 

Rooms. 

(See ftlso Table VIII, Appendix.) 

No. of 
Names of Schools. German- English 

Teachers. 

Ames 2 

Arlington 1 

Ajihland 1 

Baden 1 

Bell Avenue 

Benton 2 

Blair 3 

Blow 1 

Bryan Hill 1 

Carondelet 2 

Carr 1 

Carroll 4 

Charless 3 

Chouteaa 2 

Clay 4 

Clinton 1 

Des Peres 1 

Divoll 1 

Eliot and Branch 2 

Garfield 2 

Gratiot .^ 1 

GrH70is 1 

Hodgen 2 

Humboldt 3 

Irving 4 

Jackson 1 

Laclede 

Lafayette 3 

Lowell 1 

Lyon 4 

Madison and New Madison 6 

Maramec 1 

Peabody 2 

Penrose 2 

Pestalozzi 2 

Shaw 1 

Shepard 3 

Webster. 3 

Total 75 
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GENERAL BEICABKS. 

The Gennan programmes of all the schools have been 
so arranged as to assign two Gterman classes to each 
German-English teacher who has charge of a room, as 
experience has demonstrated that it is not best to assign 
more than above number to such teachers. When the 
plan of appointing German-English teachers was intro- 
duced, it was considered necessary that such teachers 
should instruct four German classes ; but it was found 
that the discipline was likely to suffer, as the German- 
English teachers were obliged to leave their rooms too 
frequently in order to take charge of German classes in 
other rooms. In order to make this change in the vari- 
ous schools, it was, however, necessary to add to the 
number of special German teachers, as it was impossible 
to secure a sufficient number of good German-English 
teachers. In fact, the problem of obtaining good German- 
English teachers is very difficult of solution ; for the 
number of those who are qualified to teach the German 
language, and who can also successfully teach the 
English branches, is, indeed, quite small. The difficul- 
ties surrounding the problem of appointing German- 
English teachers are greatly increased by the important 
consideration, that such teachers must be excellent dis- 
cii)linarian8, if their appointment is to be in harmony 
with the educational needs of our schools. 

Heretofore it has been necessary to depend for our 
supply almost entirely upon special examinations of 
ai)i)licant8 for German-English positions, but it is to be 
hoped that there will soon be an increase in the number 
of such graduates of our Normal School as will be quali- 
fied to teach both English and German. Until the num- 
ber of such graduates shall have increased sufficiently to 
make the appointment of a large number of well-quali- 
fied German English teachers practicable, during each 
year, it will scarcely be possible to secure more German- 
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f / English teachers than will be required for vacaa- 
cies that will from time to time occur in the German 
department by resignations and leaves of absence. 

EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR POSITION'S IN THE 
GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 



All candidates for positions in my department are sub- 
jected to an examination, which tests in a thorough man- 
ner their German scholarship. An oral examination in 
reading and conversation is held, and only such candi- 
dates are admitted to the written esamination as read 
and speak German well. Candidates for posiLions as 
special German teachers are examined in writing in the 
following branches : German Composition, German 
Penmanship, German Orthography and Punctuation, 
German Grammar, German Literature of the XVIII 
and XIX centuries, Translation from English into Ger- 
man, Translation from German into English, English 
Grammar, and English Orthography and Punctuation, 
An oral examination is also held in English Reading 
and Conversation, in order to determine whether the 
candidates can read and speak English. 

Those candidates who are to be assigned to positions 
as German-English teachers in charge of rooms, pass a 
written examination in the following branches : Ger- 
man Composition, German Penmanship, German Or- 
thography and Punctuation, German Grammar, Ger- 
man Literature of the XVIII and XIX centuries. 
Translation from English into German, Translation from 
German into English, English Grammar, English Or- 
thography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, History 
and Constitution of the United States, and Natural 
Science. They also pass an oral examination in Ger- 
man and English Reading and Conversation, and in the 
Theory and Practice of teaching. 
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The qnestioiis used at the examinatioii in Augost^ ^ 
l£l85. which was held for candidates for positions as 
special German teachers, were as follows : 



A e«fBpo«itU>fi of IMC less tMrnn two aor more than Ibvr 
Ibolaeap, wm wrftton vpon the foUowiii|[^ topic : Was kuin dar 
tbnn, om folgende Tngeoden bei dam Sehuler zn entwickaln : Pkinkfe- 
licbkett, Ordniingiliaba and Fleiaa ? (What can the teacher da tvwaid 
deralopiB^ the following TiTtiies in the leholar: punctaalitj, aanaa af 
order, and dilig^iee ? 

n. GKBMASf PXHMABSHIP. 

Past I — To he etupUd as a 9peeimen of €f«rmtm Ptnmmnakip* 

2|ebe Sptad^e nimmt an Snttoittelnng unb Sei^t^nm in, bt§ fie 
in ben (Skhitim bn ftnn^e unb Sifienfc^aften, in be m Strebcn nad^ 
bet ftid^^ttt difenntni^ bn Singe i^te meite^e unb feinfte XnSbil- 
bung unb 9{a^tung er^dlt. 9{irgenb$ gibt t§ einen Stifl^anb, dot* 
mftrt$ obex rficttoftrtiS i^ ftberall bie parole. 

Past II— I (25). Wai Terstehen Sie nnter Taektsehiaibmathodef 
Itt dleaelbe Ton Yortheil fQr den Schonaehrelbeiinterrieht? Wenn das 
Letztere der Fall iit, so erklaren Sie am welehen Grunden. 

II (20). Zerlegen Sie die geachriebene Form der folgenden Bneh- 
ftaben in ihre Gmndformen (nnter Angabe der Benennangen der 
Theile): 

®, p, to. SB. 

III (20). Sprecben Sie sicb ansfiihrlich nber die beim Sehreiben 
za Terlangende Korperhaltnng ang. 

IV (20) a). WiemnssdieScbiefertafelbeicballenitin? b). Wie 
mnis der Schieferstlft be<cbafien Bein ? 

V (15). Sprecben Sie sicb iiber die beim Sehreiben zn Terlangende 
Lage der Tafel and die Haltnng des Scbieferstiftef ana. 

Rkmark.— The basis for marking parts I and II, respedwely, ii lOO 
per cent. The per cents of the two portions are ayeraged to ascertain 
the Talue of the paper. 

III. OSBMAN ORTHOGRAHT AND PUKCTUATION. 

Part I. X^i^to/ion—Friedrich yon Bodenstedt wnrde am 22 April 
1819 im Konigreiche Hannoyer geboren. In frUher Jagend musste er 
sich der kaafmannischen Carriere widmen, gab aber dieselbe anf and 
stadirte in Gottlngen, Miinoben and Berlin Literatar and Sprachen. £r 
warde, kaam 22 Jahre alt, Prinzenerzieher in Moskan, bereiste dann 
den Kaakasus, iibernahm in Tiflis die Leitnng einer Unterrichtsanstalt 
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nnd Btudlrte noter Mirza Scbaffy ortentallBctae Spraclien. Im Jabre 
1854 warde er zum ProfesEor der Blavischen Sprachen und Literatnr an 
der UniverBilat zn Miinchen «rnanat, in welcher Stadt er slch giusBlen- 
tbeiU aufblelt. Im Jahrel680maL'bteereine Reieenacb Nordamerika, 
wo der noch jugeiidfriBche und sethzlgjahrlge Dicliter iiberajl BufB 
hocbgte gefeiert wurde und vor Beinen deutsclien Land slen ten poetiBcbe 
ond proBatscbe Vortrage bielc. 

Part 11. 1 a) Naoh welcbem Satzz«lcben wird das nacbstfolgeode 
Wort immer rait einein gro^Ben AnfangBbuchetatien geBcbrleben ? b) 
Nacfa welcbem Satzzeichen Blebt oft, aber oicht immer elD groBSer 
AofangsbacbBtabe ? 

Fuhren Sie das Nabere liber die unter a] und b) geBtellten Fragen 
an nnd erlfintern Sie diirch BeiBpiele. (26) 

2) Was fiirLflute Bind: eu, ae, ek? {24) 

3) CorilglreD Sie: a] DaBS Vogleln bemuie sioh vergepllcb 
anas dem Eiifich zu entkommen. b] Die heiseste Jabreezeit isat der 
eommer. (32) 

4} Theilen Sie folgende Wdrter in Sllben i Biicher, langate, 
Hitze. (18) 

Bbmareb.— 1. Tbebaaia for marking parts I and II, reapectlvelr, 
li 100 per cent. The per cents of tb« two portlona are averaged to 
aacertuiD the vahie of tbe paper. 

2. In marking tbe dlctatioD, a deduction of 2 per cent ia made for 
ererf error Id punctuation, and of ii per cent for every error In ortbO' 
graphy. 

IV. GBRMAK GRAMMAR. 

I (10). Geben Sie die Synopala dea Zeitworta aiihen in der 2. Peraoo 
der Einzahl, (Indikativ und Conjunctiv). 

II (18). Welchen Fall regleren folgende Zeltworter; geliorohen, 
bedurfen, dlenen, sicb empfehlen, drohen, beatisfen. Geben Sie fur 
jedea Zeitwort einen Satz zur Erliiuterung:. 

III (la). VervollstfindJgen Sie; a) Der Retlner bediente sich bei 

d giinstig Gelegenbeit Bein gsnz Ueredtanmkeit, und 

die Anweaenden zollten groBB Lob. b) Ea iat d 

Kind Pfllcbt d Kath nnd Befehl aeln Eltern zu befolgen 

nnd fur Furaorge dankbar zu aeln. 

1¥ (20). Analyalren Sie folgenden Satz : In felaigen Gegenden iBt 
eB voi^ekommen, daas, wean der unfiibtende Widder das Ungliick 
batte hinabzuBtiirzen, die ganze dumme Ueerde alch ibm frelwillig 
Dacbitiirzte. 

V (9). Welchen Fall regieren: nngeachtet, ohne, aammt. Erlau- 
tem Sie in jedem Falle durch elnen Satz. 




SI« TM Jed«a 

V (15). sj Za weLeher DidttaagawtcalmndiaFKbdr k) VlhraB < 
]4i« 5 der bMten F«beldiclucr an, die Ste aa> tigoaar Lekton liiiiiiii 
e) ^atirelben Si* dea lalult «iiier •n|:eiiieiB bekumwa F>bel in Hirea 
cixeaen Worten n!e<t«r. 

V((IO). k) !feaaen^ie3T»aenpieIfl,dieSi«ieIb«tgelee«Dti«tMiu 
ami Keben 31« <I«a Xam*ii d«c VerrMscra id. b] Nenaen Sie, mit An- 
K*b«dea S'^m^Jiidea VerfuMra, 3 LaiUpieU, die Sie B«tbst g«l«sea 
b»'>an. c) Vfit iit eln Sehaa'piei ? Nenoea Ste ein Scb&OEplel, du Sic 
a»lhtt geieien h&ben, uad fiibren Sie den Xamen dei Verfksaers uk. 
WIe ant«r«nbeidet «lcb dia Sch&aspiel »oni Tranenpiel and vom Lnat- 
•pl«l? d) Welch«n Einflau hftb«a L«e«u)g'« Werke iiif die dentache 
Hpraehe and Llteralar knggedbt? n'eicbci ciod Lesslng's b«d«a- 
Undaten Werke? Wiealttat Lcialnggewordea? 



Caerit'* ComTHon Seiool Edaeatiatt, Pag* 56, Seetiim 44. 

It li certain tli&t ohlldren can bear a ^eat deal, if the^ »r« taagbt 
to do It, M we Bee Troin the estraordinarr fortitade tbey ebow amongst 
thent«elTflB. This virtue, indeed, ia the point of lionor with them, amd 
we ahould eocoarag^e tt b/ appealing to the pride which prompts it. 
By sll means, when they meet with real auffering and have juetgiODnd 
oroomplaint, let aa abowouraelrea ready to gjmpathlze and rcflolote 
to protect; In dolngthat, however, let UB not gire ear to their Imagi- 
ftsrr or trining aorrowa, bat, in ■ good nalnred w&j, ahow that we ex- 
npeot them to bear the tittle Ills of life with annDeas. Ttaeyan 
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keenly alive to auoh appeals, and will very Boon learn to endure. 

****** SucceflB is possible, however, only to 
the teacher who. In hU discipline, refrains rromezhlbl ting an impatient 
and giumbllng apirit. 

Kkhark. — In markingihe translation, a dednotion of 2 per cent 1b 

mBde for every error In punctuation, and ors per cent for every error 
in grammar and orthography. 



OF GERKAN INTO BNGLI8H, 
[Kf/ir'3 Praxis in der Vol/taichule, Page SS4, c] 

AngewBDdte Aufgabfn Bind solc^e, In tlcnrn das Bectintti ^.u den 
Im Leben voikoniniendec und nothig werdenden Berechnirgt n ange- 
wendet wlrd; die Znhlen sind demnach mit SachTerhultnlFBen dea 
praktiachen Lebens verbunden. Durch die angtwundten Aufgaben 
wlrd der Hchuler fur den Eechenverkehr dea Lebens auegerfislft, sle 
Bind der gtiine und belebte Hlntergrund der diirren und todten Zabl. 
Ihr Stoffgebiel iat der Markt nnd die Werfcstatt, der Aekerhof und der 
Verkaufaladen, das Wirthechafts- nnd Sehuldbuch ii. h.w. So tritt der 
SecbenunteTriclit in den Dienat deE prakiiarhen I.ebene, obne aber dem 
gewuhnltchen Nulzllthkeitsprinzip geopfert zu werden. So brsucht 
Bich das Kechnen nlcht immer um Haufennnd Verkaufen, um Kafiea 
nnd Zucker, Zlns «n*l Kapltal, ProviBlonen und Dividenden zu drehen, 

Da^egen fordern wir, nach dem Gesetz einer geaunden Konzentratlon, 
daBa die angewandten Aufgaben dem Geeammtgetriebe dee ychulwia- 
sens Ihr Materiul enilehnen. Besonders bielen solche Facher wle 
Geschlchte, Geographic und Naturkunde hochst Echatzenawertfaen 
UehungBstoff, 

Remark.— Id marking the iranBlallon, a deduction of 2peTceiitia 
made for every error in panotiiation, and of 3 per cent for every error 
In grammar and orthography. 



lor who had ar- 
th of Sydenham 



I (10). What nouns add e. to form the plural? 

II (18). Give the plural of child, woman, counti-y. 

III (3U). Analyze the following sentence: Ai 
rived with hia ship at Woolwich walked across tbe 1 
to visit bis friend. 

IV (22). Id above sentence, tell: (a) what part of speech la the 
word with f (b) what are the uioud and tenae of utalitdy (c) what part 
of speech is a f When is a UBed and when an ? 

V (20). Name all the parte of speech and give an example of each 

Remark.— Germ an-Engl lab Teaabere pass an examination In En- 
glish grammar at the time set apart for the examination in Engliah 
branohea. 
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IS. KNGLISH Oltl'HOORAFHy AND PUKCTITITION. 

DUtation — Mixed Schoola and Clasaes, 

It has been made a queetton, wbether pupils of different iexsi 
ehoald be cluSBlfled together, or even received into tbe aame Bobool ; not 
from aofdoabC of tbelr being able to go on together with tbe same 
atndles, but partly from the cooBideratioQ that their atudies should not 
be entirely thp sume, and mainly from some suspicion tbat tbe charac- 
tci and manoers of each may be iDjuriousl; affected. There doea not 
appear to be any force in either of these reasonB. When tbe school Is 
nnder Judicions guidance, the weak points in the character of tbe 
puptie of either ses, ao far from being transferred to, are corrected by 
the presence of the other. 

BsMARKs.— In marking the dictation, a deduction of 2 per cent U 
made for every error in punctuation, and of 3 per cent for every error 
in orthogrnphy. 

German -English Teaobere paes an examination in Engliah orthog- 
raphy, at the time set apart for (he examination in English branchea. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. W. Teuteberg, 
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Assistant Superintendent. 



THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
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The general aim of the District Schools, as well aa the 
means used to accomplieh deaired results, has been so 
frequently discussed with members of the Board, and in 
the various committees, that it is not necessary to enter 
into detailed statements of methods and results with 
each branch of study. A better knowledge of the 
efforts of the teachers can be gained by personal obser- 
vation than through any official statement ; and a com- 
parison of the work performed in any school, with the 
requirements of the Course of Study, will determine 
with far more certainty the efficiency and faithfulness 
of those who are employed to execute the will of the 
Board. 
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The enrollment, attendance, cost of tuition, number of 
teachers employed, and all other desirable information 
that can be shown in statistical tables have been pre- 
sented under "School Statistics," on the first few pages 
of this report. 

The question which, to all, is of the most interest, is 
that which relates to the possibility of greater improve- 
ment in methods of instmction in the District Schools, 
and more especially in the primary grades. This ques- 
tion I propose to discuss in this report under the follow- 
ing topic : 

THE RELATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

It has often been asserted by the opponents of the 
Kindergarten, that the training in the Kindergarten does 
not prove to be of any value to the child upon entering 
the Primary School, and that those who have attended 
the Kindergarten are more difficult to manage than other 
children. On (he other hand, the advocates of the Kin- 
dergarten claim that if the children who enter the Pri- 
mary School from the Kindergarten are not more intelli- 
gent than other children, and more inclined to apply 
themselves to the work set before them, it is because of 
the irrational methods of the Primary School. 

That there has been, and still is. ground for this lack 
of harmony, can not be denied. It is my purpose to pre- 
sent here a statement of this question, hoping thereby 
to render some assistance in reaching rational conclusions 
and, therefore, harmonious results. 

I shall endeavor, as far as possible, to refrain from 
entering upon psychological or philosophical discussions, 
but will proceed by making use of such psychological 
and pedagogical principles as are generally recognized 
by those who have investigated fully the educational 
^H problem. 
^H Such a procedure may be considered too dogmatical. 
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106 n. U0cm rrwuc xwmiul 

Mmd mzj omaaom a dnaaad for proolL Ifack of &e 
Ifaeoretkal proc^ diat fliaj be demanded ■«&( be de- 
ferred for cobseqiKnt dwask>iis, and max <rf tke 
pt»ttieal proof, in so ftr as die qoesdoa relates to tbe 
Primary BthooL is jec among tbe things to beoblaiiied. 

I am aware tiiat some of the statements and sugges- 
tions presented in these pages will meet with ciidcian 
on the ground that they are ^ too theoreticaL" or that 
^ there is not time enoo^ in the school ji^eriod of Ae 
average child to allow that he be given more than the 
strictly essential^ 

Progress is the sj^iit of the age. This is as tme of 
educational methods as it is of ^ business^ methods. 
Will any man be judged risionarr if he predict more 
wonderful advance in the diseoTery and application of 
physical forces than has yet been realized i 'Sot should 
he be considered too theoretical who looks for the reali- 
zation of more rational methods of instructing the 
young — methods that look more directly to the careful 
training of intellect, feeling, and will, as well as to the 
accumulation of ^' facts/' He who has doubts as to the 
progress in educational methods of this country within 
the last half century need only compare the schools of 
to-day with that in which he was initiated into the 
mysteries of school life — when he learned his alphabet 
from a column of letters on thefirstpage of the spelling- 
book, and spent many days in learning to spell and pro- 
nounce meaningless syllables for the purpose of master- 
ing combinations of vowels and consonants, then entered 
upon the work of learning lists of words, with no refer- 
ence to their meaning or application, and, finally, after 
these laborious efforts, began his first reading lesson, on 
the subject of duty, or honesty, or frugality, or some 
other topic equally foreign to his experience or compre- 
hension, — all this, too, without the presence of either the 
object or the picture to awaken and stimulate self-activity 
and to give deftniteness to thought. 
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Instruction in arithmetic began with ligures and not 
with numbers. The learning of a numerical combina- 
tion was simply remembering a figure, a sign, a figiire,a 
sign, a figure, and when forgotten could be recalled only 
by consulting the page of the book. There were no les- 
sons on familiar plants and animals or surrounding ob- 
jects, no interesting stories, and no beautifully illustrated 
juvenile books. There was no conscious exercise of any 
kind except of the memory of words and figures, most 
of which were without meaning to the child. 

What was the theory upon which such teaching was 
based ? The theory that the knowing of certain isolated 
"facts" was about all that was necessary in elementary 
education (the first phase of knowing — the knowing of 
isolated, independent facts — the stage of perception). 
That the knowledge of things, and that systematic 
mental exercise, are the direct means for securing intel- 
lectual growth, are facts that were then, and with such 
methods, beyond the consciousness of the teacher, for 
he had not even dreamed of the possibility of a natural 
method of procedure in the training of the mind. The 
principle of self-activity received no consideration. No 
conscious efl'ort was made to develop spontaneity into 
rational self-control, nor did school discipline lead to 
that voluntary self-control so essential to self-govern- 
ment. Much of this kind of teaching has disappeared, 
but not all. How much the schools of to-day differ from 
those in which the reader of these pages began the rudi- 
ments of his education, he can judge, for he has them 
before his mind for comparison. 

The schools of this cotiutry have entered upon a 
period of transition in methods and results that will 
prove far more marked in comparison with the methods 
and results of to-day than the work now is in advance 
of that of the past generation. 

What is the movement that is carrying us forward in 
educational methods ? It is the desire and effort to 



170 «i. lAn:::^ j*rKLa<^ ^OBovaM. 

4iiud jaoetiUode of Idie £iiideaq|sartaDL In ottier wonSfi. it u 
title apint of Frol:>eI'« xu^liodL It Turn l^eem tsaDed liie 
3^^fw Education : \fuX it lusm^tre JUJt br iviuct name it 1st 
JbaowxL^ — it i<s tbe ujujr^x«aluiiig fjjirit of tiie aee. W^e 
Hiust look at it tiLU€ or irt* rihaU 'be deoedx-Bd- !niepcft&- 
tical world lia^ «ebad tbe ItaDd-irark phase of Frobd!^ 
^n^'steisu i^epau^at^ it from tike tlkoiigirt of tiie meBdal 
pi'ooe^ uivolr^ partk^slarl^ed 5t as Ifaimail Tcaaiia^ 
and <&ee6 juotbixig mor^ thaai an edlEcfl-t to beigiii tike ^inosk 
<rf making ^br«id'WiiakeTe""--<>bTioi2«lT a, Teay &Dited 
view of tlie moreiifceixL a£ we i^liaJl see bea>eafber- 

BTew eleaaent* are entering tbe field and ane 
ing our attention : but oar con^denrdon f^ tli!e&e 
not lead to the error of failing to grasp the joelhod in 
ito entirety, or of abandoning that whieli has ahcadjr 
been found to be Indispensable. 

Some of the principles that underlie tbe goieral pro- 
greBsive movement in education hare been enunciated 
at various times, and applied separately or in connection 
with imperfect systems, in modern education, since the 
days of Montaigne. 

The following are among the most prominent of the 
educational aphorisms of the day : ^^We have not to 
train up a soul, nor yet a body, but a man ; we can not 
divide him,^ ^^Instruction should proceed firom the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, 
from the concrete to the abstract." " Things before 
wordn." *'The growth of intellectual power is of greater 
val ue than the knowledge of facts." "Knowledge is the 
nutans for educating." "Education is the harmonious 
development of the body and mind." These and 
kindred maxims have had their effect, partial and im- 
p^rfe^^t, because of their detached application, or of 
the failure to grasp their full content. These axioms 
unt the landmarks in the sea of consciousness. 

Tluit the child must be brought in contact with the 
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object is a fact in education that Pestalozzi made clear 
to the consciousness of teachers. The method of his 
object-lessons led to the knowing of a multiplicity of 
objects as single, independent, isolated things, and to 
the act of naming their qualities under the heads of 
form and number, for the purpose of securing apeech. 
Tte mental activity that seems to have been uppermost 
in Festalozzi^B consciousness, and thut he pushed to an 
alarming extent, was analysis. {The beginning of tTie 
second phase of knowing — the reflective phase, which 
deals with abstractions, and with relations as its highest 
act.) Since his day there has been an abundance of 
analysis in some schools, in connection with the study 
of some subjects, and at various periods of the course. 

This stage of intellectual and pedagogical insight was 
far in advance of that which recognized only memory 
and recollection as mental acts, and aimed only at the 
knowing of facts as isolated, iudependent totalities or 
unities. Since the adoption of Pestalozzi's method, the 
conscious mental activity in the elementary schools has 
been confined almost exclusively to the exercise of 
memory and the analytical power of the mind. This 
clinging almost exclusively to the analytical method, 
has proven to be a barrier in the way of reaching the 
most useful knowledge and the highest culture. 

Prbbel made a great advance beyond the method of 
Pestalozzi by comprehendiog the opposite of analysis. 
He saw the synthetic as the living process in all things, 
natural and spiritual — the process in thought, which is 
necessary to lead up to the true knowledge of matter, 
of mind and of God ; hence the demand that the child 
be taught to see objects as the result of active forces. 
He did not stop with the mere observation of objects, 
but insisted upon the production of objects and the 
representation of activities as a necessary means of 
leading the child toward the realization of the highest 
activity of thouglit ; hence we have, as a significant 



VJQi "^v. LOJom pUBOii :^«n»i#ui3^. 



tflii^ Scii^d^ idt£Ui ia rlie graiuifi <if t&b iiiav:»ii£3iiA ih: eeBmoh' 
ttiittWbL mef3ii^r^-^aL StJeak diac wa» dieaar in. Fi?ifiKir« <hiil- 
iWiwumi^Jift — fe pftyvihiiloofeaJ^ Ite ia tie ^^niiKims;. <ir 
(m^doS^^f^ ^ji'^ixy of tdie^ nmud difiuc hit tksm& m- (Ss^^jbp 

ffkmns^ 4/ lbi^)^«0i)»i$F— *idie: ^;a^ of reaaoa^ w&bs&i %egsii& 
wiMi itl^o»s^ft(isakaL ^m& ^xu3& wxi& lAe pow«^ m gsaq^ m 
^ K6fia»l i^r)t.PA» adli die phasiieft of irs aaetMiij''. In es lAoiir 

«ft?it% 6f «w<jrjr pi^w^tt; hfi^tat^ he- «ei know tije- actniHipTiPr 

a^ m m^9K ii^UHivre^ a&d expesrienee^ t&^ir m ofit martiwriaiT. 

dtftt) m^oval <^>iiul£tti>>n:3v pro^tedses, fovees. and loAils tAtfir 
mt/if^i^MA mdtki^ po^mbl^ due gireaft soesaJ aliiKtm e is 
wUu:h foaik lire^ : amdl also this social stirtKtiiireL 

Tb<^ bi^^h^^n attt of edmealioii masti be loaa's greafeesl 
f^OfjA ; 1>at to kno9r and realise Ms greatest good, lie 
ixrfi.<i^ kiM>tr whas and where he is, and how be is related 
to \n» ^nnroondings ; and if this be accepted as a true 
p^'opo^itioii; then edncatioD must be an effort to reacb 
iMn knoirledge. To accomplish this^ man's growth 
mra^t not »top in the ^tst %tage of knowings L ^. with Oie 
mere knowledge of isolated ^^lacts;" nor in the second 
ffUige — the conscions p^wer of analyzing, and merelj 
ieeing relations ; bnt the synthetic or ereatire actiTity 
(ft the mind must be folly realized, that he may know 
Mrlf-relation^or self-determination, as manifested throngh 
him5<^lf and in the world that sarronnds him. 

The child starts upon his career with the minimum of 
mentiil power, and habit, and moral purpose. He is 
conscious that the things that surround him are only 
is^ilated things. His consciousness that he is, and moveSj 
constitutes abont all of his consciousness of his spir- 
itnality. "As a physical being he is related to all or- 
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ganismij of creation." The material world (nature) sur- 
rounds him and inipreasea itself upon his conaciousnesa 
through every organ of sense ; but to him, the things 
that surround him are so many individuals, or indepen- 
dent things. He sees himself reflected in all natural 
objects, and can know the world only as he knows him- 
self. That which in reality constitutes his personality 
is not an inseparable, unchangeable, tixed unity, but a 
continual changing through a process in which his iden- 
tity is never lost — a constant " activity of return to self." 
He can realize his personality and comprehend the world 
about him, only through his activity; "he learns what 
he ia by doing."' Since he is conscious only of material 
objects and the mere power of movement, his conscious 
activity must begin with these natural objects ; and since 
the processes in nature (the material world) are identical 
with processes of spirit, he can begin his discovery 
of himself, with the objective material world. 

But, further, as a natural being, an animal, he is sub- 
ject to appetite and passions. These are necessary con- 
ditions of the animal, or natural, aide of man. The 
principle of matter is exclusion, but of spirit it is par- 
ticipation. This exclusiveneas of matter ia the result of 
its manifestation in special forms, or objects. The self- 
preservation of the material part of man, via. the body, 
requires this exclusiveness which is pure selfishness as 
manifested in the deeds of human beings. The princi- 
ple of spirit is participation, or, aa stated as a religious 
truth for the guidance of man in his conduct toward his 
fellow man, "loving his neighbor aa himself." But to 
realize his possibilities man must lift himself up to a 
realization of the rational in human experience. " The 
aggregate of human experience is embodied in institu- 
tions " — the family, society, with its various subdivisions, 
the State, and the Church — which together constitute 
"the gigantic structure of civilization " — spirit object- 
ified. These institutions are spiritual and represent a 
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purely spiritual; and since every person is educated 
only by means of the things, material and spiritaal, of 
which he is made conscious, his progress leads away 
from the things of the senses (material objects), towards 
the things that are known only throngli the synthetic 
activity of thought, i. e. universals, processes, total 
aysteme. With this insight it is clearly seen that the 
means or instrumentalities in education must necessarily 
vary as we progress from one extreme towards the other 
of this "antithesis of nature and human nature." 

BegTnning with the known we prpceed to the un- 
known. The known to the child is, the objects that 
surround him, the activities of things that surround him 
and his own activity, but not a consciousness of what 
that is. True education must aim to make him conscious 
of the activity of his thinking in all its phases, for, since he 
reflects himself in all that surrounds him, his view of tlie 
world can be no higher nor more comprehensive than his 
consciousness of himself, or his thinking activity ; hence 
the necessity of making ihe training of the intellect of 
the greatest importance, though not the all, in education. 
Education must, as its final result, confer "subjective 
freedom," and this requires insight which can be gained 
only through conscious logical mental activity. 

Bat the child can consciously think things only through 
their activities and cLualities, hence, he must begin think- 
ing by recognizing activities and qualities. 

The fundamental qualities of " things " are form, color, 
and number ; these are recognized through the eye. All 
objects must be looked at through these qualities, not 
for the purpose simply of learning these qualities, but 
for the purpose of securing the habit of thinking qual- 
ities. We first recognize the object as a whole, or 
totality, but soon learn to recognize its parts ; the mental 
act here is attention and analysis — an act of will and 
intellect. The same activity may be exercised in a more 
elementary way by dividing the object into quantitive 
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pariBons ; oomipaiiBan i£ ano&gr and bi^^er act of 1^ 
tbifiking aetaritT and indLudefi the power of analysifi. 
Tbrougb auaJ jals qikalitateE ai<e realised and Ite -po'wvr 
of abstraction is^gainad ; qnaJitateB or gemeral cdunsacsteF- 
istacfi are abstracted from like liiii^ and considevBd 1b^ 
tbeyQQLBeJres. Through qnalita« l^ ^^tfaing" is fiulty 
i^een to be related to other Idlings (the second phase oT 
kjoowing). 

Tbxongh tihe power of atteartiosL, anal jsis, and ooon- 
parif&on, things are elaefiified under some gei>eical ciiazac> 
teristic. This is a form of reascniing, tlioBgh iKMt t^ 
highest^ ajod. belongs to the tliird phase of kzkowiiftg. 
Young persons can easilj acquire the haMt ctf seeiiig 
things tbroQgb these forms of thoogbt. It is a hi^io- 
mental act than mere picture thinking, because the mind 
{ncludes more within tbe grasp of its consdons act, and 
recognizes its own activity or form. Through the halnt 
of recognizing qualities the mind comes to a recognition 
of its acts of abstracting, comparing and classifying ; it 
rw</gnize» its own acts« and acts npon its own acts. 
This is intelLectoal growth. I want to repeat here that 
while these are necessary forms of knowing, thej are 
not the highest. 

We have said that education aims to make man know 
himself and bis surroundings. This can never be if ibe 
mind dx>es not get in the habit of thinking with higher 
forms ttmn analysis, comparison, and classification ; but 
tlte higher synthetical activity of the mind must arise in 
coni^cioasness — the power to see essential relations of 
' Dgs in a system ; the power to combine elements in 
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higher forms, totalities in higher including totalities ; 
the power to recognize universal and necessary con- 
ditions, and to see things as belonging to a system. 
The consciousness of this act of the mind must be gained 
before things can be seen as the results of active forces — 
parts of systems; this truth must be reached before 
any deep insight in things material or spiritual, can be 
gained. The child begins the recognition of this fact 
through the exercise of the synthetic or creative side of 
his activity. With objects before him he can combine 
them in new forms in which the objects become elements. 
He bnilds forms up into new forms subject-to the law of 
symmetry ; in other words, he invents ; he acquires the 
habit of putting things together with regard to some 
order, or rather under the foi-m of some law ; they are 
related. The idea of opposites, however, includes more 
than merely the law of symmetry. Symmetry is an 
expression through material forms, of the antithesis In 
spirit; the final or highest expression of this is in the 
creating and created — God and creature. 

Again, the child, his thinking, and the world that sur- 
rounds him, are not things, fixed, devoid of movement. 
All is activity. If he is to realize the world around him 
he must see objects as active processes. He must not 
stop with the mere observation of objects, but must pro- 
duce objects and represent activities. Through the nse 
of objects the child can form the habit of thinking and 
doing in conformity with the law of the development of 
the consciousness of the activity of thought. 

I hear some one say, "But the child can not under- 
stand this ; he does not know what it meai^g." He does 
not know theoretically what it means, but he does know 
what he sees and what he does. He can habituate him- 
self to seeing things and thinking about them. He can 
acquire the habit of consciously exercising his entire 
mental activity upon the things around him. It must be 
borne in mind that intellectual growth is the arising of 
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the phases of the thinking activity, in the consciousneas 
of the individual, in logical order, i. e. the individual 
becomes conscioua, step by step, of all the phases of the 
activity of thought, in their logical order. From the 
very nature of thouglit, language must follow as an ele- 
ment in education — an element that is at once a result 
and a means. 

Teaching the child to know things, and leading him 
to think, are very important duties of the teacher. The 
old adage, "As a man thinks so he is," is indeed toO' 
true. If he never becomes habituated to, or conscious 
of, using any other form of thinking than recollection or 
memory, his intellectual horizon remains very limited.. 
If. he gets no further than to analyze and classify, he 
can not know the truth of himself and his surroundinga. 

But intellectual growth is not the only aim in teaching, 
though the leading one for reasons heretofore stated. 
The child as a spiritual being must also learn to realize 
his relations to others. His conduct demands attention; 
his intercourse with others must be directed. He must 
learn how to get over from the seltishness (exclusiveness) 
of his material nature, to the love (participation) of his 
spiritual nature. 

Man is body and mind. He can live in this world and 
make himself known only through the physical organism^ 
hence the need of physical culture, also. 

Intellectual development, as we have shown, does not 
result from the simple learning of isolated facts that re- 
quire only the consciousness of the senses for their 
recognition, nor is it only gaining the consciousness of 
the power to analyze and compare objects; but the in- 
dividual must also become conscious of the synthetic 
activity of thought, through which he is finally enabled 
to recognize self-relation, or self determination, as the 
logical basis of all thought and of all true social, moral, 
and religious conditions. 
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Education then is a very complex affair requiring the 
combination of many elements. 

Can a system of education be devised that will include 
all these elements ? 

The Kindergarten is the beginning of such a system, 
the Primary School should be a continuation of the same. 
This brings us directly to the question under considera- 
tion, namely, the relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Primary School. If the thought intended to be con- 
veyed In these pages has been made sufficiently clear, 
the question has been answered. Those who know both 
the,Kindergarten and the Primary School must see the 
relation that each bears to the general system of educa- 
tion. But I must briefly state some of the differences 
that exist between the Kindergarten system and the 
Primary Schools, as they are now generally conducted; 
differences that seem to me to be the chief cause of the 
lack of harmony between the two systems. 

The Kindergarten requires of the child "conscious 
exercise of his own mind upon the things brought within 
the range of his observation and experience." He 
learns qualities of things, viz.: form and color, and also 
number, direction, and distance ; he notices activities 
and relations; he invents. "Through these experiences 
his reasoning powers are awakened and kept active." 
In other words, he analyzes, compares, and classifies ; 
he builds with objects ; he abstracts elements from ob- 
jects and uses these as elements in creating new objects, 
that is he synthesizes ; he sees relations and notices and 
represents aclivitiea ; he sees objects as elements in a 
system or process of growth. He discovers hia own 
activity through his discovery of things and applies all 
hia knowledge. He thinks and expresses his thoughts. 
He is lead, in an elementary way, through the phases of 
thinking, outlined in the preceding analysis of the ' 
thinking activity, and gets in the habit of looking at 
things in all these relations. 
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When the child reaches the time for beginning to learn 
printed language he enters the Primarj School, and de- 
votes most of his time to learning to read. In his oral 
language lessons and in his reading, he abandons almost 
entirely, the method of the Kindergarten, because the 
method of the Primary School does not aim at direct 
conscious mental development. The child is called 
upon to exert most of his mental energy in learning 
words. In this work he has stepped back to that phase 
of mental activity required in knowing thinga by them- 
selves, or as totalities, without qualities and out of 
relation; a mere exercise of the memory. Tliongh,the 
teacher requires the separation of the word into its ele- 
mentary sounds or characters, and the uniting of words 
into sentences, yet there is little or no conscious effort 
to continue his previously acquired mental habits, and 
no reference to the knowledge previously gained. In 
fact, at this stage of the child's intellectual growth It is 
impoBsitle, through the reading lesson, to continue the 
mental habits secured through the Kindergarten train- 
ing, if our only aim in teaching reading is to learn words 
and their use as the symbols of particular things, or 
acts, and if we confine the subject-matter of the lessons 
to the common occurrences of the customary, unguided 
life of the child. The letters in the printed word are 
not qualities of the word. Whatsoever is done in the 
way of noticing the letters that compose the word, it is 
only a formal analysis that can not lead to an act of 
synthesis in which there is growth or system. To be 
sure the child has pictures and easy lessons on familiar 
things that are supposed to be within the range of his 
experience, but everything that he does aims at but 
little more than knowing words and things as individual 
"facts." (I refer to Primary Schools in general,) It is 
easy for us to see that the aim and method of such work 
is not in harmony with the child's experience iu the 
KindergarL-^n. 
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What is the remedy ? Begin t)ie reading lesson in the 
same way that the oral langtiage lesaon is begun in the 
Kindergarten, i. e. with the expression of the results of an 
exerpiae with an object, such exercise having been con- 
ducted, as in the Kindergarten, with the view of giving 
direct and definite mental exercise. In other words, let 
much of the contents of the reading lessons be state- 
ments of the acts and the results of the exercise with 
the object, that Ihe child may learn to recognize on the 
printed page the expression of what he sees, does, and 
thinks. New objects can be introduced, and new forms 
made when needed, yet the same metliod should be pur- 
sued that the child may be able to recognize in the 
printed forms the qualities, activities, and creations with 
which he deals and of which he has expressed his 
thoughts in the oral language lesson. Through these 
means the mental discipline of the earlier portion of 
his school days could be continued, and his acquired 
knowledge could be used as a means for extending his 
knowledge of things, and for giving further mental 
power. If he continues to recognize and represent ac- 
tivities and processes, he must consider living natural 
objects, hence lessons on plants and animals must be 
included in his studies and must form the basis of a 
portion of his reading lesson. 

Will there be time to do all this and make any prog- 
ress in learning words ? I believe that more rapid prog- 
ress can be made than with the present method. Far 
more Interest and closer application can be secured if 
the use of objects and plastic material is not abandoned 
until the child is well grounded in his mental habits, in 
his knowledge of things, and in the ability to ex- 
press that knowledge with written language. It must 
not be understood that I advocate a new method of 
learning words. Words must be memorized; but while 
this is being done, the contents of the lesson, the gen- 
eral aim, and the method, should be such as to 
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accomplisli higher results than merely the exercise of 
the memory. 

The use of objects as means or instramentalities in 
education may be discontinued as ideas and the use of 
language as means increase. Language, as a means for 
exercising the synthetic activity of the mind, and devel- 
oping thecreativepowerof the child, is not very effective 
in its earlier stages, hence the necessity for continuing 
the use of objects, and plastic material for modeling. 

Space will not permit the consideration of other feat- 
ures of the work, such as relate to bodily exercise, 
feeling, will, etc. I have dealt more fully with the 
development of the intellect and with language because 
language is the medium through which we pass over 
from the use of objects as means in education to the use 
of ideas as means, and it is in connection with this phase 
of the work that most of the transition in educational 
means must take place. 

The primary schools separate their means too much, 
and treat of them as distinct subjects with different 
aims ; reading is taught purely for the reading ; number 
for number ; fonn for the form. The time must come in 
the school course when abstractions are made from the 
general contents of means and aim, and these set up as 
special studies ; but even here there should be a gradual 
transition. 

It may be said that we do not want a system of edu- 
cation based upon theory ; the strictly practical is 
demanded. To this it can be said that every system of 

L education, as heretofore shown, has, at bottom, some 
theory and that, too, is psychological, a fact that can 
not be evaded. 
The true theory of education must include all other 
theories, and the true teacher must be both theoretical 
and practical. An educational theory must be based 
upon the nature of mind, and can not rest with mere 
- 
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DRAWmO IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Drawing has long since ceased to be an exercise in 
copying pictures from cards, or copying an arrangement 
of forms in the flat, nor is it longer studied in ouv schools 
for the purpose alone of benefiting those who may 
become artisans. Drawing has general educational value 
that is second to no other subject in the elementary 
school. ,To be sure it can be dispensed with if we con- 
duct our schools solely upon the theory that we are to 
furnish tlie pupil wirh the means only of communicating 
through conventional forms, with others, or of gaining 
the experience of the race through the printed page. 
Education means more than simply to fit man for earning 
his bread, — ^he must learn also to know the beautiful in 
all his surroundings. The love for the beautiful must 
begin in childhood like all other elements in his educa- 
tion, with material forms. How much more can he 
appreciate the beautiful in language, and finally the 
beautiful in character, if he has learned to love the 
beautiful in form. 

The following report of the Supervisor of Drawing 
states qiiite fully the condition of this study in our 
schools ; 

Mr. S. H. Long, Superintendgnt of Puilie SchooU: 

That art instruction in the schools should continue to 
deepen and grow is cause for deep thankfulness. Much 
has been gained; much remains to be accomplished. 

The first grade work almost everywhere is satisfac- 
tory, and the behavior and language of pupils show de- 
cided improvement. Cutting in paper and moulding in 
clay have been introduced iti a few schools for the pur- 
pose of acquiring truthful concepts of objects, and as a 
means for multiplying expression of form. Teachers 
trying it have liked the experiment, and in the future 
we look forward to permanently incorporating it In the 
grade. I am convinced that, through all grades, repro- 
duction of line work in some material is a valuable ele- 
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ment to strengthen the child'a knowledge of the beauti- 
ful, or of good and bad in form, — indeed a curve only 
begins to have reality as one actually sees and fingers it. 
This mode of repetition must commend itself as more 
educational and less monotonous than doing a thing 
over and over again in the same medium. Rapid sketch- 
ing by pnpUs at the blackboard illustrates the same 
principle and I am glad to see that the teachers are 
every year appreciating it more. 

Gradually does the gulf between drawing and the 
other studies show signs of diminution, and as ouryoung 
teachers supplied by the Normal School shall themselves 
have had broader art training and clearer conceptions of 
what is expected from them, we may safely hope for a 
better and more comprehensive understanding of lan- 
guage, number, and form. By seeing how they ate inter- 
woven each with each, teaching them in their relation- 
ships, and finding them everywhere, the teacher will 
realize that these pursuits instead of being several and 
independent are mutually dependent and helpful. Ho 
that instead of more crowding there will be less crowd- 
ing, instead of less time there will be more time, where 
formerly there was antagonism there will be harmony ; 
laecause the education of the teacher being more 
Tounded, the presentation of her work will be more uni- 
fied. The old proverb, " killing two birds with one 
stone," is not without its parallel in education. 

The experience of last year was that those schools 
that developed blackboard drawing and cutting, did 
their book work with greater ease and correctness. 
Thio was noticeably true in grades using books 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. There are instances where such books were well 
and carefully drawn in twelve and fifteen weeks, devot- 
ing one-and-a-lialf hours per week. In these same grades 
were instances of whole classes sketching their forms so 
accurately that there was no necessity to erase or cor- 
rect a single line prior to finishing. 
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The gain in oar primary instmction has been wonder- 
ful, and I attribute it largely to the efforts of teachers to 
secure good physical and mental habits, and in making 
the acquisition of facts secondary to these. We are 
learning that freedom of body must precede freedom of 
mind; that physical control is an element in mental 
control ; that there is a correspondence between habit of 
body and habit of mind ; and that habits are a funda- 
mental part in the education of every child. The field 
for work afforded by the District School is full of com- 
pensation. It has its own reward, and may well com- 
mand the highest intelligence, the clearest thought, and 
ripest culture possessed by man or woman. 

The wisdom of placing art instruction in the lower 
grades justities itself more and more every year. In 
childhood, the keenest susceptibility to beauty is ac- 
quired, and it is in childhood that mind and feeling form 
tbeir life-long habits. Through the study of beautiful 
forms, and contact with things possessing rightness of 
appearance, the esthetic faculties are given opportunity 
for development side by side with the intellectnal ; so 
that mere knowing becomes balanced by behavior and 
conduct in matters of taate. 

The human being grows into maturity of thought or 
feeling or action step by step. By realizing one thing 
at a time, he assimilates just so much ; his desires are 
awakened or strengthened, and he goes on and assimi- 
lates just so much more, j^gain, let him pass through 
childhood into youth without this or that desire being 
stimulated, it usually becomes impossible to arouse the 
same, or it is aroused but partially. Essentially is this 
true of mind in receiving impressions concerning the 
beautiful, either in the inner or outer worlds. A know- 
ledge of rightness of form and aspect, rightness of ap- 
pearance, and Tightness of action, must grow with a 
child's growth, — and this not through the objectivity of 
complex and multitudinous forms which serve but to 
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dazzle, and to whicli the nature does not respond, being 
stunned by the complexity of its environment; but by 
the presentation of things simple and severe in outline, 
with a gradual insight into the principles derived from 
them. A child in the sixth grade, who has not had 
Kindergarten or Primary training, labors under disad- 
vantages, which increase of time and attention during 
the romainder of his school cuurse only partially 
equalizes. The quantity of ground covered might be 
precisely the same, but the qiiality of the result would 
be distinctly different. At present we are altogether too 
near the arena to pass judgment on what these results 
will be ; but we do know the fruits of childhood without 
art instmction — an adult population with desire dwarfed 
in some, and in others perpetual unrest, the sense organs 
unable to gratify the demands of the soul for appreciation 
of external beauty. 

Everywhere is the anomalypresentof adults discharg- 
ing faithfully their duties because conscience and 
intelligence say they ought, without the slightest com- 
prehension of the delightful sensations experienced by 
childhood, or the glad response which unconsciously 
springs halfway to meet the object of a legitimate and 
satisfying affection. How often comes the exclamation, 
" The children can draw, but don't ask me." And again, 
" The children know a great deal more than I do." Of 
cuurse they do, and the effort with poor human nature 
is, in spite of one's own deficiencies, to go on believing 
and ministering to the infinite capacity of childhood for 
truth and delight. It must he evident to every one who 
watches life carefully, that we are siich creatures of 
circumstance, habits, and environment, that the people 
are in the minority who have definite thoughts about 
living, or who know what are the objects worth reaching 
out after in life. I would make contact with the right 
in form and knowledge of the beautiful in appearances, 
means of training to right living. This is a true educa- 
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tional end, for it is right, harmonious living that 
conatitutes the useful citizen. 

This fact is a prophetic linger, pointing forward to the 
time when our school rooms shall become more the abode 
of good pictures, growing plants, and beautiful objects 
than they are now — when public sentiment shall be im- 
pelled to recognize that contact with material beauty, 
and pleasant associations with beautiful things, are 
necessities for lives lived in crowded communities, 
where the great mass of the population are, by their 
environment, limited to companionship with the ugly 
and the hideous, physically and morally. When art 
museums shall consider it a privilege to minister to the 
needs of the thickly settled districts in large cities, where 
the poor, the ignorant, and the toilers congregate, and 
so give to men and women the opportunity for more 
wholesome recreation than is afforded by the saloon or 
low music hall, and to children who have no playground 
but the street, means by which their dull life may be 
awakened to healthy thought and feeling. It is un- 
questionable that people exposed to the strongest 
temptations have the greatest need of help. We know 
what a blessing good cheap music is to the public and 
we believe that contact with beautiful forms, both in 
nature and art, contain equal possibilities for increase 
■of happiness to the individual, and for the uplifting of 
his morality. 

There is organic development everywhere and art in- 
■Btraction is no exception. The day is past when talk 
about high art, high ideals and ineffable sentimentalism 
supplies the place of education, or satisfies the thinking 
mind. One finds complete accord between the words of 
the statesman, Mr. Gladstone, who may be said to rep- 
resent the high-water mark of classical learning. "Edu- 
cation is man-making," and those of the chief authority 
in art, Mr. Euskin, who says, "real education means 
teaching children to be clean, active, honest, and useful." 
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Nonsense pictures^ forms, and teaching, like nonsense 
mnsic and doggerel verses, are finding their natnral 
level. 

The instruction given in the Primary School deter- 
mines the iKissibilities of that given in the Academy or 
University. So long as the Pnblic Schools were without 
a definite comprehensive scheme of art instruction no 
academic or university development was realized. To- 
day, with more than fifty-five millions of wide-awake, 
intelligent people, there is in America only one Normal 
Art Training School where instruction in modeling and 
knowledge of the human figure are given as essential 
elements of the diploma course, and this school was bom 
of incorporating the study of drawing into the curriculum 
of the Primary Schools. That is, one State in the Union 
recognizes preparation of teachers to teach art in pnblic 
schools as an intellectual profession, requiring a course 
analogous to the classical course of universities, for the 
study of the head and figure from life may be said to 
sustain to professional art education a similar relation 
to that held by Latin and Greek in a purely classical 
course. However, as in all human experience, so here, 
the well-doing of a few has become the inheritance of 
the many ; the influence of one right thinking, system- 
atically organized school has penetrated every State from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and is steadily making pos- 
sible for each of them a sequence of art instruction from 
the Kindergarten to the University. There has been no 
authority or precedent in the primary education of the 
past for the art instruction of the present ; it has had to 
be hammered out and built up according to the light 
and education given unto the individual, on the anvils of 
a public school system which has been its own ancestor, 
and which is without a parallel in the history of any 
people. Manifestly, then, there can be no precedent, or 
tradition, or authority in the past for the establishment 
of academic or university courses, the character and 
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limttB of which can only be determined by the profes- 
sional knowledge and educational insight of the individual 
employed to give the inelruction and enlightenment of 
the public conscieuce. 

It will be useful to consider for a moment, past difficul- 
ties in the way of an educational art development in 
High and Academic Schools. A just reflection will show 
that these difficulties were necessarily inseparable Irom 
the conditions of our people and the growth in civiliza- 
tion during the last twenty years. 

1. Misunderstanding of art instruction in its relation 
to a general system of education, (o) In tlie motives 
assigned for its introduction, and which may be best 
expressed in the recent words of a distinguished educa- 
tor, " One hopes the universal teaching of drawing will 
eventually produce designers for our print works and 
other manufactories." (b) General acceptance that taste 
is a jnatter of caprice, not subject to law or order, pos- 
sessed by some and not by others; hence pupils with 
experience resulting from fourteen or sixteen years of no 
knowledge of fonn, without standards of right and wrong 
as regards the beautiful and correct in appearance, have 
been allowed to decide as to whether they would like or 
not like to study drawing. 

2. Unspoken feeling in the community at large that 
outline drawing as a means of art expression was a very 
inferior medium, vague and unsatisfactory, the pursuit 
of which was not to be classed with either the purely in- 
tellectual or the absolutely necessary studies. 

3. School tradition regulating the periods for recita- 
tion without considering the nature of the new study, 
and not perceiving that the instruction it called for, to 
be efficient, must combine the elements of the atelier 
as well as the school room, 

4. Limiting instruction to representation on a plane 
surface by means of line or light and shade or color, 
thereby depriving pupils of means by which to compre- 
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hend actual solidity, so that the work done partook too 
much of an abstract character. 

5. Employment of non-professional teachers, or at 
best partially educated people, supposed to possess cer- 
tain qualifications of hand, who had no definite scheme 
of instruction or insight into the educational and moral 
bearings of art education upon the life of a people. 

6. The small percentage of time allotted being less 
than one-sixteenth of the entire school time per week, a 
study thus introduced could lead only to educational 
anarchy, and this is precisely what happened. It is not 
the function of the Public Schools to train for any spe- 
ciality, trade, or profession, but to give the elements of 
such an intellectual, moral, and physical education as is 
necessary to make men and women intelligent, upright, 
and energetic. Writing and reading are not taught for 
the purpose of making elocutionists or professional pen- 
men, and if drawing exists in the Public Schools only 
because "one hopes it may improve the industries," it 
is a violation of the constitution of these schools and 
has no "business in them whatever. Educate man as 
man, as a human being, and the mere detail of a pro- 
fession or trade becomes a matter of ease. The greater 
must include the less^the man must include the me- 
chanic. On the contrary, educate him for a designer, a 
pattern maker, or an artist, bring him up to just that 
only, and nothing more, and he becomes the hopeless 
slave of his specialty so far as his institutional life is 
concerned, 

K art instruction is to remain a permanent feature of 
Public Schools, it can only be on the broad Emersonian 
basis — " Beauty is its own excuse for being ; " translat- 
ing "beauty" as the absolute good of the intellectnal 
and {esthetic faculties. It must be wholly educational 
in character, creating hunger, distinguishing between 
right and wrong in appearance, impelling forward to more 
accurate correspondence between thinking and doing, 
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purifying individnal taste aa expressed by public morals, 
that all may more rightly discharge the duties of useful 
citizens. It must embody the elements of a liberal, ar- 
tistic, and technical education, without exhausting the 
one or omitting the other, for these are essentials of the 
objectivity that constitutes man's environment and are 
means by which he expresses his conceptions of religion 
and thought. This implies (o) knowledge of the prac- 
tical methods of art, (6) insight into the principles and 
history of art — the practical and the theoretical — or the 
twin education of the workman and the critic. 
Very respectfully, 

Josephine C. Locke. 



I 
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MUSIC. 

With public sentiment almost universally in its favor 
it would seem unnecessary to enter into any elaborate 
argument in support of the study of music by the chil- 
dren of all classes. Though nearly aU concede a place 
to music as one of the educational means, yet but com- 
paratively few really appreciate fully Its ti-ue value, but 
consider it merely a means of recreation, or pastime, 
or simple relaxation from labor, or as a pleasing accom- 
plishment. In fact, so lightly is the value of music held 
"by teachers even, that the necessity of requiring a 
definite and fixed degree of advancement for promotion 
&om grade to grade as in other studies, is not fully 
appreciated. In all promotions this subject should 
receive its due proportion of consideration, and pupils 
should be made to understand that their general ad- 
vancement depend.-^ not alone upon what some may 
consider the essentials, but upon the degree of proficiency 
in every subject taught and practiced in the school. 

It afi"ords me pleasuie to be able to state that the 
teaching of music in our schools is most excellent and 
the results are gratifying. 

I subjoin here a report by the music supervisors of 
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the value and condilion of masic in oor schools, which 
will be foODd to be not oqIj- interesting-, bat instructiFe, 
as it seta forth concisely the value of this branch of 
sttidj, and the method pursued in iDstmcting the chil- 
dren of the various grades. 

Ifr. E. B. Long, Sapenntatdent of Public SeMoeUi 

Since the days of Pope Gregory the CJ-reat, 4own to the 
present age, singing sctiools and classes have existed for 
purposes of instruction in vocal and choral exercises. 
The educational value of mnsic, and more partictilarly 
vocal music, has been universally conceded by both 
theoretical and practical educators. Martin Luther 
attached great importance to it, and it was through him 
that the choral and the hymn were given to all the 
people. Subsequently, Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States have encouraged the cultivation of vocal 
music, in its higher relations, among all classes of people ; 
bat through the more general diffnsion of knowledge by 
means of schools and other agencies, efforts are spread 
world-wide toward imparting a more thorougli and prac- 
tical knowledge of music, and thus, through this channel, 
and this only, enabling the people to read ordinary music 
readily, at sight. Music is a mathematical study, and 
any person who is a ready reader of music will acknowl- 
edge that the solving of problems in arithmetlccalla for 
no keener use of the perceptive faculties than does the 
singing at sight of a difficult piece of music. It culti- 
vates the ear and the voice, thus aiding the reading lesson. 
It arouses and harmonizes and prepares the mind for the 
reception of knowledge. 

It inspires action and begets cheerfulness and cor- 
diality of manner. To sing well means free, deep 
respiration, e-vpansion of the lungs, and better circula- 
tion of the blood. The remarkable immunity of the 
German people from consumption has long been attri- 
bnted to their uniform habit of singing. 
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MORAL INFLUENCE. 

The moral influence of music can not be denied. Ob- 
served from this standpoint alone, it is a powerful ele- 
ment for good. It ia not cant, but common sense that 
teaches us that morality, by every means possible, should 
be taught in our Public Schools, and this study is an 
efficient aid to that desired end. Our interest in this life 
is not altogether centered in material pursuits; our na- 
tures should be expanded and cultivated in various di- 
rections, and especially towards elevation and refinement, 
and music is recognized as one of the moral forces, by 
all students of sociology. " The power of song is older, 
and just as real, as that of the three R's," and its in- 
fluence more elevating, and will outlast them all. 
IT CARRIES JOY TO THE HOME. 

Now that the benefits of this delightful accomplish- 
ment have become so extended in our Public Schools, 
from the primary to the highest grades, and the course 
of instruction so systematic and complete, it has added 
a fresh element of cheerfulness to the school routine, and 
has carried a knowledge of music into almost every 
household, adding immeasurably to the joys of the 
domestic circle, and the pleasures of social intercourse. 
No more beneficent boon has ever been granted to this 
city, than the uplifting influences of this widely diffused 
knowledge of music, 

UTILITY. 

At the present time there is nowhere to be found a 
thoroughly organized system of Public Schools, in the 
curriculum of which vocal music does not find a place as 
one of the essential branches of education. The great 
Gterman reformer strongly advocated general instruction 
in this branch on the ground of utility, saying, "The 
youth must become accustomed to this art, for it makes 
good and virtuous citizens." And again, "The utility of 
this noble art is so great that no one can give a satlsfac- 
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10*7 «eoomu of it." The great pedagogaes, I 
hoAe, and Pestaiooi, placed onirasal i 
■OHie flB a bm Inos, bj advocadiig and wrtaTiHTThTag I 
the mnr geaenJiy aecepted principle t^ ili iiliipiai a* f 
tile central idea of edocaticot, and in areotdanoe witk • 
tbis principle aU tbe &cnlties of the child shonld be 
cnliiTated. Experience has proved that humaQ beings 
bom destitate of moaical sense, are very rare excepdoos; 
so that the groond of incapacity, or. in other words, the 
lack of a '^ natural ear for miuic,'' is almoet wholly 
imaginarj. 

CSEPTL AS A DISCIPLCSZ. 

The 8tndy of music la found to be very usefal as 
regards school discipline ; it coltiTates the habit of order 
and obedience, for when singing all most act tc^ther 
under the direction of a leader, and the habii of precision 
thoa acquired, necessarily aids in the general discipline. 
One song is sofficient to bring a class of children &om 
confusion to perfect order. One song will cause the 
children to forget their grieTances and light up every 
face with a smile ; and one song will have a wonderful 
effect upon pupils who have, by close application to 
their studies, become weary, to arouse their tired natures 
and stimulat« them as nothing else can to renewed 
exertions. 

Although music has been taught in the Public Schools 
of St. Louis dating back to the year 1854, the object of 
this report is to review only the work of the past few 
years, ^ving as definite an idea as possible of the work 
now being done under the present anpervisors ; not by 
any means intending to reflect adversely upon the work 
previously done under other supervisors. 

At present, this branch of study is entrusted to the 
care of three supervisors, beginning in the primary 
department and extending up through the intermediate 
and higher grades of the grammar department, coTering, 
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in all, eight grades. Each supervisor takes charge of 
the music in his own district — one the southern, one the 
middle, and the other the northern district — the work 
being, as nearly aa possible, equally distributed. Under 
the present arrangement, the regular teachers of the 
first, second, third, and fourth grades are expected to 
conduct the lessons when we visit them (unless we choose 
to do it), that we may be better able to judge of the 
work done during our absence ; and that, by witnessing 
their methods, we may more intelligently advise with 
them in regard to the same ; consequently, more of our 
individual instruction is given to the four higher grades 
of pnpils. 

Our Course of Study requires the teachers of the first 
grade to give each of their classes a daily music lesson 
of fifteen minutes duration. All other grades receive 
ten minutes daily instruction, and in addition to this, 
a half hour lesson each week, according to the prog- 
ramme arranged at the beginning of each school year 
in every school. As "rote" singing is a very important 
part of the instruction of children, it should always pre- 
cede teaching notation, in order to create, at first, true 
musical impressions (songs iirst and the signs after- 
wards). The voice, ear, and taste must be educated in 
the start, in order to avoid bad habits that would other- 
wise be contracted, and to enable the teacher to lay a 
foundation upon which to base future instruction. Much 
bad singing arises from the absence of good example to 
show how a thing is to be done. Many teachers no 
doubt feel a want of confidence in their own musical 
ability to carry on the work as they know it ought to 
be done ; but if we wait until all are fully competent 
to impart the hest instruction we shall most assuredly 
retard the progress of music. Every teacher can do 
something toward the improvement of her pupils in 
singing though she may not be gifted as a singer. 

The work beginning with the first grade consists of 







IM ST. umm rvmjc 

Om^mg 9aA mim^ •^by tote" as am mtalfigible to 
cUUnm. Thai TOMB aad ear exerdseft—catdi^ a^ 
repaatfag tnwa ■oa; before bjr tlie leather. freqaoK 
^■^Bg of the aode both asGeading and deaeadnK: 
Alao MB^Dg tooea repfescnted by- %ima, oatii Ae 
ctaildnm az« able to sing iodepeDdently tbe fiist fovr or 
fire tones of the major scale in anj order called fin- by 
lh« teacher. 

Then come ootatioD of tones by ronnd notes, scale 
exercises, and child-soDgs copied upon the blackboard, 
from sODg book ?fo. I of oor series. This book is in- 
tended expressly for the teacher, and it is expected that 
it mil be finished during the first years. Some of the 
child-songs in this little book after having been learned 
by note, are renewed, attaching the words. 

At the expiration of the first half year, the children of 
the first grade, third and fourth qnarters. commence 
"marking time," nsing the right hand and making a 
»hort movement from the wrist. They are expected to 
sing the exercises from the blackboard, giving the cor- 
rect time-valne to the quarter and half notes by their 
own beating and witliout the nse of the pointer. Before 
finishing book I, the children are able to sing from the 
blackboard, equally well, exercises with Do on the first 
space below the staff, first line, and tlie first space ; and, 
to avoid their singing by ear, they are required to sing 
the exercises bat-kwards. They can explain intelligently 
the staff, measures, bars, the double bar, the tie, etc. 
The position of the pupils while singing is carefully 
watched, the bad habit of dragging from tone to tone 
discouraged, and indistinct articulation corrected. Spe- 
cial attention is now being given to correct pronuncia- 
tion in all our schools. The result of the first year's 
grade work will apeak for itself. Let those who doubt 
the excellence of the work make personal inspection. 

The pupils of the second grade, second quarter, take 



^^^ book No. II of the series, and are at first required to I 
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point at the notes as they sing, that the eye may become 
trained eufflciently to the reading of notes; after tliia 
they are required to beat time. Singing by "rote" is 
Btill practiced to some extent, and more difficult inter- 
vals by the use of figures, and by dictation, covering 
the entire major scale, are also practiced. Double, 
triple, and quadruple time are learned, and exercises and 
songs in two parts are mastered, attention being paid to 
piano, mezzo, and forte passages. Before completing 
this book the pupils are able to write upon their slates, 
or the blacitboard, the quarter, half, dotted half, and 
whole note, and the corresponding rests, and to sing at 
sight exercises written by the supervisor, interspersed 
with the different rests. To avoid singing hy ear, the 
exercises are changed at every singing, and made to 
commence with different tones of the diatonic scale. 
The pupils of the second and third grades make rapid 
improvement, and their ability to sing two-part exercises 
at sight, and the most difficult intervals of the major 
scale, either by figures or by dictation, is very remark- 
able. 

Special efforts are now being made to secure better 
and smoother tones, and loud^ haTsh singing is every- 
where discountenanced. 

Upon entering the fourth year or grade the pupils 
take book III of the series, and here encounter more 
difficulties as the more advanced work is presented to 
them. The treble clef, the repeating signs and their 
uses, additional notes and rests, sextuple-time, more 
force-words, the ordinary movement-words, the extension 
of the scale above and below the single octave, nine 
different keys, the location of the letters upon the staff- 
all confront them. They must know by the signature 
the key-note of any song in either of the keys, must be 
able to read letters as readily as they can the syllables, 
and are expected to read miisic in all these keys alike. 
Short written examinations are occasionally given by 
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the supervisora to euch of the classea as have been 
accustomed to written examinations in other studies. 
The children before completing this book are able to 
sing with more taste and expression than before begin- 
ning the book. 

The pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
use book IV of the aeries, and review the essential part 
of the theoretical work previously done, and pursue the 
study of the major, the minor, and the chromatic scales. 
Chromatic intervals are practiced and harmonies or 
chords sustained, as the study of part-singing is based 
upon the harmonic relation of tones. Written exami- 
nations are occasionally given by the supervisors. 
Exercises written upon the blackboard are practiced to 
test the ability of the pupils in ready sight-reading 
without the assistance of the piano, with a view to as 
thorough a preparation as possible for future work in 
the High School. 



Music is systematically taught in every public school 
in the city, at an annual cost for special instruction of 
fourteen and one-half cents per pupil, computed on the 
average attendance. For this small outlay, pupils with 
no special ability in this direction may learn, during 
their school course, the theory of music sufficiently well 
to read ordinary music at sight, while those more spe- 
cially gifted accomplish very much more. For several 
years past the present supervisors have held annual 
examinations in the latter part of the year. All three 
supervisors are present at these examinations, and each 
class which is under the supervision of either supervisor 
is examined by the two others, and marked according 
to tile standard which has been attained during the year. 
This has not only stimulated the pupils and their 
teachers to good work, but the supervisora as well, and 
has resulted in great good in every school. 
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Of the thouaaud and more teachers now employed by 
our School Board, comparatively few are unable to teach 
this branch of study. Barring a few exceptions, we find 
that teachers who are considered aa superior in other 
branches obtain the best results in music, and some of 
our best teachers are of those who at first distrusted 
their own ability to teach. 

The success of our regular teachers in this department 
depends upon their toill as weU as upon their ability ; 
and we would not submit this report without award- 
ing to them the high praise which they deserve for the 
willingness which they ever manifest in the work 
entmsted to them under our supervision. To the 
principals, who manifest an interest and sustain us in 
our work, we owe many thanlo; and to the Superin- 
tendenla and Board of Directors, who have been so 
unflinching in their support of this branch, we owe a 
debt of gratitude which we can only pay by our faith- 
fulness in the discharge of our duties. Let the children 
sing, and sing together, until music and song shall 
triumphantly accomplish the noble end for which our 
Creator intended it. 

Respectfully submitted, 

w. a. hodgdon, 
Caesar Bumiller, 
N. Ravold. 



SUPPLEMENTARY BEADING. 

The use of supplementary reading matter in all grades 
of our schools, from the first year of the primary to the 
close of the District School Course, has passed the 
experimental period, and has become a fixed factor in 
our means for teaching the pupils to read. 

No child can read intelligently unless he knows the 
words contained in the composition that he attempts to 
read, and still more, the meaning and application of the 
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words. For this reason we endeavor &om the be^nning 
to secare familiarity with the word, and its ready use in 
oral sentences, before attempting to read. This requires 
patient work with objects and pictnres, and a free nse of 
the blackboard together with oral language. Every 
teacher in the primary and intermediate grades has a 
printed list of the new words that occnr in each lesson, 
and before the reading lesson is attempted special atten- 
tion is given to the recognition and application of these 
words. Knowing, then, that the child, at any stage of 
advancement, knows and can apply in some way the 
words that he has seen in his regular reading lesson, we 
can expect no small degree of interest and moch profit, 
from his efforts at reading the lesson assigned for his 
special task. To read fluently and intelligently requires 
the ability to recognize readily the form of the printed 
word and its combination with other words, so as to 
express a definite thought. Aa these combinations are 
many, these words most be presented in compositiouB 
differing from those in the regular reading book, if we 
would cultivate and test the ability of the child to grasp 
the thought expressed by the combination of these famil- 
iar words in new relations. This is done through supple- 
mentary reading matter ; and since any one series of . 
readers furnishes an abundant vocabulary, these supple- 
mentary lessons should contain only words from this 
vocabulary. The above is the theory upon which our 
supplementary reading is mostly based. 

We use for this purpose a school paper, School and 
Home, which has been adopted by the Board, and which 
provides in each issue interesting and instructive mat- 
ter suitable for classes of the various grades of the Dis- 
trict Schools. 

This plan lias proven very successful in all it s bearings, 
and it is to the publisher of School and Home that we 
are greatly indebted for the success of this new depart- 
ure in our methods. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this report, I desire to express my belief 
that the Board can truly be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of the schools during the past year. I desire here 
to thank the Board for their support and their encour- 
agement of those who have labored to carry into eflTect 
their various enactments and requirements, and my 
assistants, principals, and teachers, for their full co- 
operation in all my efforts to promote the best interests 
of the schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EDWARD H. LONG, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT or THE PRESIDENT. 

Gextusmes — ^In sabmitdng tbe report of tlie Board 
of Kanagers, and the accompainiiig report of the Ld- 
Inariaii, I desire at the outset to diank joa for tbe 
-prompt response of jour Honorable Board to oar appli- 
cations for larger general and special assistanoe. 

But it mnst be apparent to all that this insdtntion wbich 
issues 259.632 rolnmes, not one of which can be taken 
away from the desk without imposing some clerical and 
more physical labor on the Library assistant, can not 
properly be maintained without liberal assistuice from 
a soorce other than its subscription list, fines^ etc 
These contributed only $4,733.06 of the total cost of the 
management — $18,273.28. The difference between the 
earned receipts and exx>enditure8 was covered by the 
appropriation of $14,000.00 by your Board. 

The increasing patronage here reported is the normal^ 
sequence of established and growing reputation, the 
secret of which perhaps lies in the great care exercised 
by the Book Committee in its difficult field of work of 
endeavoring to improve while catering to the i>opular 
taste in reading, and to the Library and Reading Boom 
and Finance Committee for valuable suggestions looking 
to improvement in the other departments of administra- 
tion. The shelves now store 57,940 volumes, and all of 
them in a very good and serviceable condition. 

For more special information relating to items of ex* 
penditure in detail, and to statistical tables, I must 
refer to the report of the Librarian, to whom, and the 
assistants, due acknowledgment is here made of services 
most efficiently rendered. Resi)ectfally, 

HENRY HICKMAN, 

President. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

To the Honorable Board of Managers of the St, Louis Public Library : 

I herewith present my eighth annual report for the 
year ending July 31, 1885. 

In accordance with the desire of the School Board to 
have the general volume of which this forms part as 
small as practicable, I have omitted some of the statistical 
tables heretofore given, and present the rest with but 
little comment. 

The following financial exhibit shows the 



KECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES DURING FISCAL TEAR, 



AUGUST, 1884-JULY, 1885. 



Db. 



GBNBBAL FUND. 



Cb. 



To Balance in Book Fund Au- 

fa9tl,1884 $ 39 57 
alance in General Con- 
tingent Fund August 1 , 1884 4 92 
To Balance in Book Gontin- 

fent Fund August 1, 1884 9 26 

>if e Memberships 254 50 

To Temporary Memberships 2,091 00 

To SouthBranchMemberships 45 00 
To St. Louis Medical Society 

(Memberships) 96 00 

To Salaries (amt. refunded) . . 5 85 

To Fines 1,039 68 

To Books sold, lost and paid 

for 180 75 

To Collection of Duplicates.. 860 60 

To Periodicals (old paper sold) 15 55 

To P. 8. L. Bulletin 81 25 

To Irish Book Fund (contri- 
bution) 60 00 

To Furniture (old clock sold) 3 09 
To School Board Appropria- 
tion 1884-5 13,999 80 

Total $18,786 63 



By Amount Overdrawn in 

General Fund Aug. 1, 1884 $ 74 01 

By Salaries 10,162 55 

By Expense 344 53 

By Stationery 250 29 

By Insurance 557 35 

By Postage 124 53 

ByPrinting 168 07 

By Furniture 238 95 

By Binding 1,128 57 

By Books 3,368 13 

By Collection Duplicates 271 21 

By Periodicals 835 83 

By P. 8. L. Bulletin 496 00 

By St. Louis Medical Society 

(books) 149 26 

By Catalogue Supplies 114 95 

$18,274 22 
Balance in Treasury July 31, 

1885 499 17 

Balance in Contingent Fund 

• July31,1885 13 24 

Total $18,786 63 
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REPORT OF THE TREASniER. 

Public Libraay, Angnit I^ I8K. 

To the BtmorabU Board of Mmutgerw: 

The nndersigned, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Board of President and Directors of the St. Lonia Pub- 
lic Schools, said Board being the depository of the fdnds 
of the Public Library, respectfully reports : 



GESratAL TClfD, 



BiOMiee in Treaaory (Book Fnnd) August 1, ISS-L,, 
AnuMiiit depe%ited hj Seeretarj Pablie Seiuwla^... 
Anumnt depotited by Librarian Public Librarj 






Total ^ -$18,779 45 

Amount ^id oat on warrants $134^ ^ 

Amount oTerdrawn (General Fond) Angntt 1, 1864... 74 (U 

ISySTS 9S 



Balitnee in Treaanrj Aagiut 1, 1886 $ 491^ 17 

Respectfully submitted, 

MiLTOif H. Wash, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The following tables exhibit in detail the additions 
for the year and the net increase of the collection : 



CLASSIFIED ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRABT, 
FoK THB Ykab £in>iB6 July 31, 1885. 



CT^ASSES. 



Philoaopbjr 

Theology 

Social Seience 

Natural Science 

Art and Poetry 

Fiction 

Jarenilea 

Literary Miscellany. 

Hlatory 

Cyclopedias 



Kegalar 
Library. 



61 
183 
277 
231 
160 
903 
566 
259 
293 
195 

3110 



Collection 
DnpUcateii. 



1 

9 

21 

195 

23 

2 

7 
401 

659 



TOtalBw 



61 
184 



266 
160 
1006 
679 
261 
300 
606 

3760 
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SOURCES AND LANGUAGES. 





Library. 


Collectioa 
Duplicates. 


Total. 


SOURCES. 

Paroba86 


2165 

549 

247 

6 

143 


656 
3 


2821 


Donfttion 


552 


Periodioftls bound 


247 


PamDhleti bound 


6 


DaDuoates transferred 


143 


M 






3110 


659 


3769 


LANGUAGES. 

Enirlisb 


2453 

493 

136 

15 

7 
6 


659 


3112 


German 


493 


Frencb 


136 


Italian 


15 


SDaniflb 


7 


Otber laniTQaires 


6 








3110 


659 


3769 



ACCOUNT OF BOOKS WORN OUT, LOST AND PAID FOR, ETC. 





Regular 
Library. 


Collection 
Duplicates. 


Total. 


Vols, worn out and condemned 

Vols. Bold, lost and naid for 


353 
44 


2 
253 

143 


355 

297 


Duplicates transferred to Regular 
Librarv 


143 












795 


Total increase 


3769 


Less above 


795 






Net increase 


2974 







The inventory just begun will furnish a more accurate 
account than can be obtained before its completion. 
Based on the inventory of 1883, the following is a close 
approximation to the 



TOTAL CONTENTS OF THE LIBRARY. 

C<mtent$, May, 188S. 

Regular Library 



48,130 



206 3T. LOTHB PITBIJC SCHOOLS. 

CnXimama •f DwyiltftrtM IJOT 

Uotfiitesed Dnpilgatw, abovt. ............ I,5M 



!fet addftUMW fiPHi Xsj 1, 1883, to Asgoat 1, 1886 UBS 

Toua Cotttonti, Anput 1, 18B6. Sl^» 

BCBTDGIG. 

During the jear, 662 yolnmes were boond for tiie first 
time at a cost of $523.00. Tliese consist of new Imoks 
leceired in paper coTers, together with the varioxis peri- 
odicals. The books rebound nnmber 2,073 Tolumes* 
costing fl,128.67. 

DONATIONS. 

A complete list of the donations for the year, amonnt- 
ing to 790 Tolnmes, 903 pamphlets, will be found in the 
apx>endix. Among them are sereral notable gifts, of 
which sx>ecial mention was made in last year's report. 
Other friends who have been especially liberal in their 
remembrances are Hon. Saml A. Green, M. D., of 
Boston, Mrs. E. B. Baker, Mrs. Mary J. Hughes, and 
Messrs. Chas. E. Ware, D. F. Colville and H. H. Morgan. 

The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy has turned over 
to the Library its collection of school rei)orts, etc., and 
the Library is indebted to many publishers for copies of 
their publications. The greater part of these, amount- 
ing to about 1,000 volumes, are contributions to the 
Educational Department, and have come in since the 
close of the year. They wUl, therefore, appear in next 
year's list. Acknowledgment should also be made to 
Representatives John J. O'Neill, John M. Glover, and 
M. L. Clardy, for ready response to all requests made, 
and for voluntary favors in securing government pubU- 
cations. 

CIRCULATION AND USE OF BOOKS. 

The issue for last year exhibited an increase of more 
than 30,000 volumes over the previous year. This year's 
record shows a further increase of more than 16,000 
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books and periodicalfl. The growth in the last three 
years amonnts to 66,619 volTzmes, or nearly 35 per cent. 
Fall particnlars regarding the circnlatiou are given in 
the following tables : 



ISSUE BY MONTHS, 
Fob thk Vear Endinq Jclt 31, 18SS. 





Home Issue. 


UbruT 
iBBoe. 


Be&dlng 
Room Issue. 






9,867 
7,628 
8,243 

8,884 

T^eoi 

10,137 
10,859 
9,B23 
8,198 
12.133 
15,114 


4,017 
4166 
4,214 

8,737 
6,670 
5,389 
4193 
8,355 


8,G56 
4,214 
4,983 
6,516 

6,666 

'f^ 

8,699 
7,033 
6,431 
6,184 
6,434 


17,430 
16,008 
17,439 


si^mb^;;:;::::::.;::::; 






December. 


22,635 
22,781 




J^^.::::::zz:":":. 


28,295 




mSt 


20,008 
23,609 












117,633 


68,273 


73,828 


269,632 



CLASSIFIED CIRCULATION. 







III 


1. 




II 

J'2 


1 
1 


i 

i 






1.072 

2|366 
S5.7S 

M,*a) 

S187 
8014 


103 

9,820 

1,001 
1.673 


-nlm 

SJH9 




«3t 
1.G39 
3.35* 
B,8I1 
36M 
1B.443 

»,m 


6.71 

28:« 

lalsi 


i.fna 

as 




SZVEiW™ 


I 


1 

16 


III 


Natural Science 


u 
so 

< 

< 


oa 




w 


Literary MlHoeUaiiy.... 


4tj 


G;tltIB%i itl Ve'riMiotU. . 


01 




101.M7 


18,06S 


m^ssa 


m 


CO 


88,na 


100.00 


186,8M 


I00.0» 



^J8 9T. LOCIS PTBUC 9CHOOI&. 



CLASSIFIKD KBADIVG-SOOX ISBin. 



FWIft#^>^y.. r.r^r.- 


40 

an 

33LJ35 

3J» 
1378 
21450 
1317 
U05 


jQB 


Tlit^iMTT, , 


X 


fjftfft] ^l^a^^ . .. . 


US 


Xasuxml SeUace. — 

AnaodPottrf - ^.. - - 

/oTeniits ^ ^. 

Trftfrnr Mlff^IlMT . 


&9S 

3U74 
SJl 

30l41 




3J3 




UO 


TotaU 


73J82S 


]€Qu0O 


• 




HIimfARrRR. 







FOB TZAB laM-ms. 
Home ime, eoUeetion of dapliestet 164XS 

ToUl ijciie of bookf ^.ISS^BOi 

Reading-room iMae ~ ~ 73^668 

Total isfne in all department! •.^.. ~.269j832 

Total iMoe in all department!, 188^-84.. — .241891 

Increaae in 1884-85.-.^ ^ - 18,760 

Total iaiue, 1881-82 193,013 

Total iaane, 1884-86 360,032 

Gkiin in three jears 68,619 



Largest iasne on week daj, Tnea- 
daj, Febmary 24, 1886— 

Home iffoe 682 

Library iMue 374 

Reading-room istne 406 

Total 1,362 

Largest itsne on Sunday, March 22, 
1^6-- 

HomelMae 70 

Library iaaue 286 

Reading-room isane 274 

Total 639 



Smallest issne on week day, Taea- 
day, October 7, 1886— 

Home issoe 164 

Library issue. 69 

Reading-room issue.. 90 

TotaL 323 

Smallest issue on Sunday, July 19, 
1886— 

Home issue. ....•.«•..• 24 

Library issue 50 

Reading-room issue 70 

Total 144 
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Average daily issue— 

Home issae 327.4 

Library issue 190.2 

Reading-room issue 205.6 

Total 723.2 

Arerttge Sunday issue— 

Home issue 50.3 

Library issue 122.3 

Beadingb-room issue 150.8 

Total 323.4 



Arerage week day issue — 

Home issue 374.3 

Library issue 201.6 

Reading-room issue 214.9 

Total 790.8 

Total Sunday issue- 
Home issue 2,620 

Library issue 6,363 

Reading-room issue 7,845 

Total 16,828 



The routine correspondence of the issue department 
has involved the sending of 2062 postal notices. 

For books overdue 1,229 

For books renewed* 479 

For expiring memberships 231 

Of new books added to the Library 83 

Of books reserved 40 



Total 2,062 

Sixty-five books were sent for by messenger, of which sixteen were 
recovered. 

The expense of messenger for car fare was $0 86 

The messenger fees collected amounted to 1 75 



* Owing to a change in the method of charging books, the sending of renewal 
notices was discontinued January 1, 1885. 



MEAfBEBSHIP. 

Last vacation 3,969 free tickets were given to pnpils in 
the Public Schools. In addition to these the following 
figures show the 



MEMBERSHIPS IN FORCE AUGUST 1, 1885. 

Perpetual memberships # 47 

Life " 3,899 

Temporary " 979 

Total 4,925 

Since the revision of the list, Jan. 1, 1884, new tickets 
have been issued on 2,516 life memberships ; only that 
number, therefore, may be said to be in use. 



210 9T. imjIM rVBLIC SCHOOLB^ 

%EW MEMBESBBOS ADDED Aim OLD 



Ufitmtembenkl^: 



OMb ^ 21 



T^iftl liCe sembenUfM 3& 

TeMp#fBf7 BMflibeiBhtps (new and reDe vals). l,9e& 



Toui tpn 

Of tbie above totals 662 were issued to persons who luid 
not held memberships in the Library before. Life 
membership certificates issued in 1884-5: From No. 
3,902 to Xo, 3,&39, inclusiTe, 

PROGRESS AXD IMFROTEMEHT. 

Offi/^H. — ^Aside from the continued growth of the col- 
lection, and the increase in the issue, the most noticeable 
improvement has been the painting, carpeting, and fur- 
nishing of the offices. The contemplated repainting of 
all the other rooms will give the Library a cleanly and 
creditable appearance. • 

OatalogueB. — To the list of printed catalogues has been 
added a finding list of the Juvenile Department. 

German Department. — Two years ago, while a mem- 
ber of the Book Committee, Mr. Isidor Bush made a 
careful review of the German Department, and pro- 
nounced the collectie)n a very good one — ^all that could 
be expected in a library of this size. This opinion was 
concurred in by Miss Taussig, a member of the Book 
Committee, and in every way qualified to judge. During 
the past year Messrs. Learned and Nagel have given 
particular attention to this department, and they endorse 
the estimate of their predecessors. Mr. Nagel has served 
as a special committee on German books, and during 
the year nearly 500 volumes have been added to the col- 
lection. 

Educational Department. — The most important pro- 
ject of the year is the proposed Teachers' Department* 
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This is now virtually a thing accomplished. To our 
former collection of educational works, numbering seve- 
ral thousand volumes, more than 1,000 volumes have 
been added by contributions from publishers, and many 
more are promised. It is proposed to include text hooka 
and all works which bear directly or indirectly on peda- 
gogic science, or which may be of use in practical school 
work. The collection will serve not only our own corps 
of teachers, but also those who from time to time visit the 
city. The arrangement and opening of the department 
awaits only the fitttng-up of the room. It will, doubt- 
less, like the Library in general, soon outgrow the 
accommodations now provided for it. Its proper conduct 
will add to the amount of > work to be done in various 
ways, and will increase the urgency of oar 

PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS. 

New Building — The offices being now neatly painted 
and comfortably furnished, and similar improvements 
throughout the Library being under way, the chief 
wants of the institution may be summed up in more 
room and more -money. In the last ten years the Library 
has doubled in size and circulation. All available space 
in the Library and Magazine-rooms is occupied. Addi- 
tional encroachments are about to be made on the 
Reading-room; in fact, if the Library is confined to its 
present quarters, that room must be converted into a. 
store-room before the end of another decade. More room 
is needed now and must be secured in the near future. 
Rooms on the floor above, if obtainable, may be used 
for the storage of duplicates and books seldom called 
for; but this expedient would involve considerable 
inconvenience. There is no permanent solution to the 
question but a new building. This should be a fire- 
proof structure adapted to Library purposes, and should 
be erected in a more suitable locality. 

Library Fund — The administiation of the Library is 



eondneCed oa aa efiynoiiiical baffis; xnd vet liie hbb&L- 
nesB of the institution ia mack lestncted fbr want of 
fanda to carry out plana wMcfa. comTnenii tiL^nfielves to 
the jndgm^it of the managers. As haa l>e€3L scsted,. 
tlie iaaoe haa increaaed S5 per c^it in the la^ ti^z«e 
/ears. It ia evident that at Idiia rate^ of growtii t^emost 
neceaaarj cnrrent expenaea moat before many years 
require a larger income. 

To thia problem there ia but one oltLmate soIntiQn : 
and that ia a separate fnmd for the maintenanjce of lAe 
Library. The OTSTeill bill of 1874 authorized the Seiool 
Board to maintain a free rea£n^'room and reftseniee 
deportment. The growing appreciation of the prrrfleges 
thxia afforded ia eleariy shown by the annual statistka ; 
and the beneiita to the city accruing from the rnereasn^ 
nae of thia department can not be questioned. The 
good work accomplished by the Library has been con- 
stantly observed by Hon. Jamea M. Loring^ one of its 
early members and friends. A student and writer^ as 
well as a lawyer and legislator, he believed that a wider 
field should be opened for this Library, and that the 
benefits of similar inatitntions should be given to other 
communities throughont the State. At the last session 
of the legislature, therefore, he introduced and secured 
the adoption of a bill allowing any city. Tillage or 
township to assess upon itself a tax for the establish- 
ment and support of a Public Library. The law em- 
bodies most of the best features of the laws of other 
States ; and it now rests with the citizens of JMQssouri 
to determine whether the great educational power of 
Public Libraries shall be utilized, as it is in nearly all 
the more progressive States of the Union. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to your 
honorable body for your generous appreciation of my 
efforts to advance the interests of the institution, and I 
deem it not inappropriate in a report which goes to the 
public to besi>eak from the members of the Library and 
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citizens in general the thanks which are dne to your 
disinterested labor in their behalf. Especially should 
such acknowledgment be made to the President and 
Vice-President, and the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees, upon whom falls a large share of the work and 
responsibility of administration. 

In full confidence that the future will not discredit the 
record of the past. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRED'K M. CRTJNDEN, 

Librarian. 



APPEXDIX So. L 



LIST OF DOCTORS. 



Vols. Ppiu. 

Aiken, W. HL, College ma O. .... 1 

▲Ib«ay. X. T., Scase Library 5 1 
Albany. X. T-, State Cnirer- 

•ity 1 

Ald«n,£. ABro.,Cin'ti«0... 1 

Alexander, A. W 1 

Ameriean Sebool Book Co. I — 
Amberst, Ma»a., Ambersc 

College 1 

Anonymooa 1 

Appleton, D. A Co.,3r. Y I 

Arnold, E. C.,Taanton,3faa«. 1 .... 
Atlanta, Ga., Board c€ Edu- 
cation 1 

Baker, Dr. Henry D., Lan- 

■fo«r, Mieb^ 1 

Ball, David 1 .... 

Baltimore, Md., Board of 

Public Seboola 1 1 

Baltimore, Md., City Library 1 .... 
Baltimore, Md., Peabody 

Institate i 

Barnes, Artbor J S — 

Beebe, Lewis H 1 

Bell, A. 9., li^ew York 1 

Benjamin, Ber. Bapbael, 

Cincinnati, Obio 1 .... 

Bent,8iLas 2 

Berkeley, Cal., State Uni- 
versity 1 2 

Berlin, Germ'y, Magistrats- 

Amt 2 .... 

Bemoady, Mrs. E. A. 2 24 

Birmingbam, England, Free 

Libraries 1 

Bliss, B. K. A .Sons, y. T 1 

Boston, Mass., ArcbaK>lo- 

gical Institute of Ameiica, 1 i 
Boston, Mass., General Tbe- 

ologfcal Library 1 

Boston, Mass., State LI- 

brary 1 •••• 

Boston , Mass., Public Libr*y 13 

Bost/>n, Mass., ftcbool Com- 

mftt^fc 2 

Borck, l>r. Kdw 10 

Bradbary, Jno. K., Albany, 

If. y * 



Vols. 
'. If andela- 

I . — 

Bridgeport, Conn., Public 
Lilnary i 

Brookline. Maaa., Pnbiie 
Library ^ 

Bmokiyn, 5. T.. Crril Ser- 
vice Commiason 1 

Btookiyn,3rT.,PtxbiicUb*y 3 .... 

BrooklyiL, X . T., SoperinfeeB.- 
dent o< Public Inatmet&m 1 

BmcCs Son. Geo. A Co.,3r.T. l 

BafEalo, S. Y., Youn^ Men's 
Library .... x 

Bmfeca a , F. H 15 9 

9VTTQn§^iA,^ 1 

Boahylsidor 17 1 

Callaghaa, Bquard. Cbic«- 
go.nis I 

Cambridge, Maas. , Harvard 
University 1 

Cambridge, Maas., Harvard 
Unxversfity Library 6 

Cambridge, Maaa., Poblie 
Library 1 2 

Casiada Geological and Xat- 
tnral EU^tory Sorvey De- 
partment 4 1 

Chicago, DL, Board of Trade I .... 

Cbicago, m.. City of 1 

Chicago, IlL, History i 2 

Chicago, m.,PabUc Library .... 1 
Chicago, DL, St. Ignatina 

CoUege. 1 

Cincinnati, O., Board of Bd- 

ncation 1 .... 

Cincinnati, O., City Dep'ts. . 1 

Cincinnati, O., Mercantile 

Library 1 

Cincinnati, O., Public Lib'ry S 4 

Cincinnati, O., University i 

Clardy, Hon. M. Lw i .... 

Clark, Prof. J. C. C, Upper 

Alton,Ill 1 .... 

Cleveland, O., Public Llb^ry .... 1 

Cobden Club, London, £n^ 2 

Colby A Rich , Boston , Mass. 2 .... 

Colville, D.F U .... 
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Vols. Pphs. 

€orthell, E. L., Xew York.. . .'... 1 

€rundea, F. M 1 5 

Cundall, Rev. I. X., Vinita, 

I. T 1 

Curtis, W.S 1 

Curtman, Dr. C. O 1 

Dalton, Joseph G., Boston, 

Mass 1 .... 

DavenportjW. B., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 1 1 

Davis, Jno.M., Los Angeles 

Cal 1 

Dayton, O., Public Library.. 1 .... 

Detroit, liich., Board of Ed- 
ucation 1 3 

Detroit, Mich., Board of 

Trade 1 

Deutsch, Prof. Wm 1 .... 

Devoogt, Francis, Antwerp, 

Belgium : 1 .... 

Diekenga,I.E 4 .... 

Dodd, Mead&Co.,N. Y 4 .... 

Donnell,B.J.,Brooklyn,N.Y I 

Edgell, Mrs. 8. M 8 

Elllott.E.S 1 6 

£ngau,Henry 2 — 

English Patent Commis- 
sioner 3 

Fay,Dr.Theo 2 7 

Foulke, Hon. W. D 1 

Freligh, Louis H 1 1 

Germantown, Pa., Friend's 

Free Library 3 

Gildehaus, Charles 1 

Glasgow, Scotland, Mitchell 

Library 2 

Glasgow, Scotland, Philo- 
sophical Society 1 .... 

Glasgow, Scotland, Univer- 
sity Library 1 .... 

Gloversvllle, N. Y., Levi 

Parson's Library 1 

Green, Hon. Samuel A., Bos- 

ton,Mass 11 27 

Griswold,W.H., Bangor, Me 1 

Hall, Jos. F.,Hartford, Conn 1 

Harper Brothers, N. Y. City 6 .... 

Harris, Prof. W. T., Concord, 

Mass 1 12 

Hartford, Conn., Library 

Association 1 2 

Hartford, Conn., Trinity 

College '.... 1 

Heidelberg, Germany, Uni- 
versity Library 1 25 

Heil,Henry 1 .... 



Vols. Pphs. 

Hill, Hon. Britton A 4 .. 

Hitchcock, Mrs. Henry 1 . . 

Holden,L.S 1 

Holland, Rev. R. A ] 

Homan, Dr. Oeo 9 .. 

Homuth, S. J 1 .. 

Houghton, Jno. C, Lynn, 
Mass 1 .. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass 14 .. 

Howison,Geo. H., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 4 

Illinois State Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 2 1 

Illinois State R.R. and Ware- 
house Commission 2 

Inwards, Richard, London, 
England 1 .... 

Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity 1 .... 

Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity Library 3 

Jewett,E.C 3 .... 

Johnson, J.B 3 

Johnson, S., New York 1 .... 

Johnson, T. M. , Osceola, Mo. 1 .... 

Judson,F. N 83 25 

Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture 1 .... 

Kelly,James 2 

Eerr, Chas. H., Chicago, 111. 1 .... 

Kershaw, Dr. J. Martine 1 

Klingel, Miss C. P 

Kurtz, D. M., Louisville, Ky .... 1 

Landon, Melville D. , N. Y. . . 1 .... 

Langtree, C.W., Melbourne, 
Australia 1 

Lawrence, Kas., State Uni- 
versity 1 

Lawrence, Mass., Public Li- 
brary 1 

Learned, Rev. J. C 30 

Leeds, England, Public 
Lending Library 1 1 

Leeds, Josiah W.,Philadel- 
phia,Pa 1 

Levien, Hon. J. F„ Mel- 
bourne, Australia 3 5 

Lexington, Ya., Washington 
& Lee University 1 

Liverpool, England, Free 
Public Library 1 

London, England, Library 
of the Corporation of the 
Cityof G .... 

Long,E.H 1 
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Vols. Pphs. 
Putnam's Sons, G. P., N. Y. . 12 3 
Quebec, Canada, City Treas- 
urer 1 •••• 

Redpath, James, N. T 1 .... 

Reynolds, Hon. T. C 96 6 

Rhodes, Rev. M 4 7 

Rhode Island Board of Pub- 
lic Education 1 .... 

Richardson, James 7 .... 

Richeson, Col. Thos i .... 

Robert, Rev. P. 6 1 

Robertson, Rt. Rev. C. F 2 

Roy, Protap Chandra, Cal- 

cutta,India 4 

St. Joseph, Mo., Board of 

Public Schools 1 

St. Louis Academy of Sci- 
ence 4 

St. Louis Board of Public 

Schools 27 

St. Louis Historical Society 

of Missouri 1 

St. Louis Humane Society 

of Missouri 1 

St. Louis Law Library 7 .... 

St.Louis Mercantile Library .... 2 
St. Louis, Missouri, State 
Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion 1 

St. Louis Society of Peda- 
gogy 26 168 

St. Paul, Minn., Board of 

Education 1 .... 

Salem, Ma89., Essex Instit'e .... 8 
San Francisco, Cal., Board 

of Trade 1 

San FranciscjD, Cal., Mercan- 

tileLibrary 1 1 

Seaver, Mrs. M. B 1 .... 

Shapleigh, A. F. & Cantwell 

Hardware Company. 1 .... 

Sherman, F. D., Philadel- 

phia,Pa. 8 .... 

Smith, A. C, Boston, Mass.. 1 .... 

Snow, Prof. M. S..* 13 

Speoht,Jos. A 1 

Spencer, Sherman 2 2 

Springfield, Mass., City Li- 
brary 4 

Springfield, Mo., Drury Col- 
lege 2 

Staeger, Leo. A 1 2 

8teele,Henry T.,Chicago,Ill 2 

Stevens, B. F., London, Bng. 2 1 
Taunton, Mass., Public Li- 
brary. 1 1 

Taussig, G.W 2 



Vols. Pphs. 
Texas Department of Edu- 
cation 1 .... 

Thimm, Carl A,, London, 

England 1 .... 

Thomas, Wm. L 1 .... 

Thomson, Wm. H 2 .... 

Tiffany, Jno. K 42 — 

Tilley, R. H., Newport, R. 1 1 

Toledo, O., Public Llbraiy 1 

Toronto, Ont., Pub. Library 1 .... 

Treat, Hon. Samuel 2 

Turner, Mrs. C. H 24 .... 

U. S. Bureau of Education. . 1 9 
U. S. Chief of Bureau of 

Statistics 1 

U. S. Chief of Engineers... J 5 1 

U. S. Chief of Ordnance 1 — 

U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion 3 

U. S. Commissioner of Agri- 
culture 1 .... 

U. S. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue 1 .... 

U. S, Commissioner of Pat- 
ents 8 .... 

U. S. Dep't of Interior 47 1 

U. S. Dep't of Navy 12 .... 

U. B. Dep't of State 9 5 

U. S. Dep't of Treasurj' 5 3 

U. S. Dep't of War 7 .... 

U. S. Dep't of War Library . . 1 1 
U. S. Life Saving Service.... 1 — 
U. S. Mississippi River Im- 
provement Commission.. 3 1 

U. S. Signal Service 5 

U. S. Smithsonian Institut'n 4 .... 

U. S. Surgeon -General 3 1 

Urbana, 111., Illinois Indus- 
trial University Llbrai-y 2 

Vincil.JohnD 1 

Ware, Charles E 25 .... 

Waterhouse,Prof. Sylvester .... 7 
Watervllle, Me., Colby Uni- 
versity Libraiy 1 

Weber, Lieut. J. H 1 

White, Richard Edward 1 .... 

Whitney, J. L., Concord, 

Mass 1 •••• 

Wlcksteed, Richard John, 

Ottawa, Can 1 

Wigan, England, Free Pub- 

llcLibrary 1 .... 

Wlnchell, Prof. N. H., Minn- 
eapolis, Minn 2 .... 

Worcester, Mass., Free Pub- 
lioLlbrary 1 

Total 790 903 
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APPENDIX No. IL 



LIFE MEMBERS ADDED FROM FEBRUARY 1, 1885, TO 

JANUARY 31, 1886. 



Arnold, Levi L. 
Atwood, Dr. Le Grand. 
Brady, John. 
Brookings, Bob't S. 
Buck, Dr. Thos. E. 
Butler, J^ J. 

De Baum, Mrs. Elvira A. 
Epstein, Dr. M. J. 
Fairbrotber, Dr. H. C. 
Fischer, Henry. 
Fischer, L. E. Theo. 
Frank, Dr. J. N. 



Garrels, Wm. L. 
Hamish, Dr. Henry. 
Hartwig, Dr. Otto. 
Hawkins, Wm. L. 
Hodgman, Chas. 
Horton, Monroe. 
James, Dr. Frank. 
Jungenfeld, Ohas. V. 
Loftus, Dr. L. V. 
Martin, Rev. Geo. E. 
Meisenbach, Dr. A. H. 
Mulhall, Dr. J. C. 



Ohman-Dumesnil, Dr. O. 
H. 

Post, Dr. M. H. 

Rashky, Manning. 

Beilly, Dr. Wm. 

Rowland, Dr. A. A. 

Schlosstein, Dr. A 

Shattinger, Chas. 

Taussig, Geo. W. 

Wilhelmi, Otto J. 



APPENDIX. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY 



FOR 1884-85. 



Office of thb Board of St. Louis Public Schoous, ^ 

St. Louis, August 1, 1885. / 

To the Honorable the Board of President and Directors of the St, Louis Public 
Sc?u)ols : 

Gentlemen — The annual reports of the Secretary for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1885, are herewith sub- 
mitted. 

1. Bills Receivable, on hand July 31, 1885. 

2. Balance Sheet, for the year ending July 31, 1885. 

3. Real Estate and Impeovements for School pur- 

poses, belonging to the Board, July 31, 1885. 

4. Receipts and Expenditures during the year, from 

August 1, 1884, to July 31, 1885, both days 
inclusive. 

5. List of Unleased Lands belonging to the Board, 

July 31, 1885, for revenue purposes. 

6. List of Leased Lands belonging to the Board, 

July 31, 1885, for revenue purposes. 

7. School Expenses Proper, for the year ending July 



31, 1885. 



Milton H. Wash, 

Secretary, 
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APPENDIX. 
Y%iR ENDING JULY SI, 1886. 



BuildlDR I'und— Receipts Pecraaoenirund-K*- 
and Eipeiidltures. . t-elpta and Sipcndltares. 


ABsetB ana Liabilities. 
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I>cni«4e jffTv^ei; opening. 

WMsor li<3enae. 

C^nsn* 



LetUf^ Baimesss. 



Dr. 



Cr. 



SI 
5^46 



Tocals iB,n»,d».tS«.:a§ui»:3 



C«i^ in Treajmry, July 51. lafH. 
Cash in Tr«a»ury. July 11, 1885. 



<:x«3u»rai Fniui — Bft> 

empcs ami Sz- 

p^ndltureflb 



Dr. 



Ck. 



35-lffiifi-, 









44.101 « 



(VrandcaraiH - ?UBI,S7 dT Sl jBLgT jfT 

A«i6t»over liabiliti<>8. 
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IX 



YEAR ENDING JULY 31, ISSo.^Coneluded, 



Buildiuff Fund— Receipts 
and Bxpenditures. 


Permanent Fund—Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


Dr. 


Or. 


Dr. 


Or. 


Dr. 


Or. 


















1,024 45 


465 00 






































$66,926 20 


$66,896 80 
4,762 17 


$4,028 61 
65*,663*98 


$8,668 44 
61,039 15 


$5,849,828 74 


$18,258 50 


14,732 77 
















171,658 97 


$71,658 97 


$69,592 59 


$69,592 59 


6,836^70 24 


-I 


$6,849,828 74 


$5,849,828 74 
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APPENDIX. XV 

LIST OF USLEASED LANDS BELOSGING TO THE BOAED, 
JULY 31, 18®. 



Block. jStreetAl'Aveai: 



Ninth 

ironrteeucli... 
Broailvay.... 



._ Pt.Dsep. Fuud. 



ThoniaB 
















CaUlornitt 


Ss'andsi 











Twenty- sixth ,oia 






if to IS, Inoluelve . ■ 



.olfi, loalaBlve... 

>9,lDClllBlTe 

;o 98, Inclusive .. 



Page Btc 

OUfeatree'tioad. Bdi 
M DPherson I . . . . 



!S. iaaliulve ■■ 



FGrmatient. 



Fertuanent. 



IN 8T. liOinS UOUHTY 

jS, Spaolslitirant, Jlacraa. Building Fund. 

lySiUe (Tovn8bfp44, Baiuce »},ax aorea. Fermantnt Fund. 



Lota S, 6, 87, 33.3., .. 

iDKFund. 

BlooksT,B,ia, ll.naudweaCbaltllandireBChaUlS.Klrkwi 
Lots 90, II and ^ (St, Charles Farry Oo.SubtUrlslon) ta.Hi ac 



. Permanent Fund. 
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TABULAR STATEMENTS 



FOR THE YEAR 1884-^5. 



Table I. — Showing names, locations, etc., of the 

School-houses. 

Table II. — Showing character of attendance of Pu- 
pils. 

Table III. — Showing ages of Pupils registered. 

Table IV. — Showing occupation of Parents, etc. 

Table V. — Showing birthplace of Pupils. 

Table VL — Showing enrollment and attendance of 

Pupils. 

Table VIL — Showing classification of grades and 

studies of Pupils. 

Table VIII. — Showing classification, etc., in Geyman 

instruction. 

Table IX. — Showing enrollment and attendance of 

Pupils in l^e Kindergartens. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TEACHERS, 



WITH 



RESIDENCES AND SCHOOLS TO WHICH THEY BELONG 



A. 

Name. School. Residence. 

Abbott, Emma A Stoddard 2811 Walnut 8t. 

Achilles, Mary Lyon 2850 S. Thirteenth st. 

Addis, Maggie Webster 1240 Spruce st. 

Albietz, Julia .Pope 2924 Gamble st. 

Alexander, Kate Madison 1122 St. Ange sly, 

Allan, Anna Ames 3113 Sheridan av. 

Althen, Anna H Garfield 2016 Sidney St. 

Althen, Leonora Lafayette 2016 Sidney st. 

Alvord, Laura C Lincoln 2615 Olive st. 

Ambruster, Josle M Stoddard 109 S. Channing ay. 

Amburgh, Carrie Van OTallon 2735 Sheridan av. 

Anderson, lone Arlington 3125 School st. 

Anderson, Lizzie V O'Fallon 1521 College av. 

Andrae, Annie Substitute 1114 Franklin av. 

Andrews, Addle E Clay 119 E. Grand av. 

Andrews, Addle E O'Fallon 2662 Lucas av. 

Andrews, Isabella Peabody 2662 Lucas av. 

Annis, Laura M Lyon 3212 S. Ninth st. 

Applegate, LhIu Pope 3142 Chestnut st. 

Archer, Fannie L... Franklin Twentieth and Palm sts. 

Archer, Minnie Ames 3231 Palm st. 

Archshoefer, Sarah Benton Station 818 N. High st. 

Armstrong, Belle J Substitute 722 N. Twelfth st. 

Armstrong, Eliza M Sumner 124 Center st. 

Armstrong, Louise fl.....No. 3 722 N. Twelfth st. 

Arnot, Emma H Penrose 2933 Sheridan av. 

Ashe, George M No. 7 1317 Gay st. 

Atkinson, Mary I Pestalozzi 1229 Morrison av. 

Auf der Helde, Fred. fl..Lowell 1618 E. Grand av. 

Avery, Edward M.... Carroll ...Webster Groves, Mo. 

Avery, Kate Webster 1215 N. Twelfth st. 



.l-PPEXDIS. 




r{t«Mt. r'lMDht W. iClial.. 

itti^tyrt. .-^itt^tt -i . .. 

iMier. Bill* '. 

B«l(*r. »Mrtn« P Xma^ 

BhtUkaMiv. .tapUat 

Aii»n«rtV. K'ikC* r> .Pop*-... 

fbiMtU^ .vnetB. 3BtM. 

ffttrll*T, 

RMraMi. .Ii' o ii M fc. 

KnfTirt. '■•'. ..l2uillll 

ittrrnn, >i; _ Olvult- 

(tttrrnn. Mwpy [■,- 

jli«ttt«rt. !C*M S» .<:«*roU„ 

B«t«b*tor.j*i«* r Sorni»l_ 

B«t«». I4r -C tboU 

ftaftm, Mnftilif. ..._ ^Alr 

Bttnm, ,ioiny/B\am. ^iliatloc^ 

n«n(»>h, rfinillff, ...PeMnMa...... 

iUvvr '>rtITj«. Irvvt^ 

B«3'I«T.*>- V Xro--. _ 

f*-illl. i»»ni*J' 1* - .S*nr WwbMer.. 

B*rtti<>. .■* I.OMlc. -^.Ci»ile 

B«W»n. So« V ...,<>n(Tal ^Ipi 

Bull, W«Ty... ... .Irving. 

IW1. r,iMrt«JI J*tti*WHL 

(Ml. *n*b * .-'"jiMB BrtlllMtB.,. 

rtffnnAtt. fmlDiV -imSnt 

B«n#nri, Irfwy R 

Rmtltir, HMt;l«B... 

Bwir. f^tii««.... 

fllll'rtsp, <-nitw BUlrSnnnlt. 

RllllntrM, rvwIvsK. fUd«n.. 

fflKhnp, Altc« L [.Vi^n. 

BlM'U, Kvrtyn P»np<j«e 

Black, Mary C. XlintoD „ 



I&jH B«ntoB«:^ 
IttU Prnzk- ST. 
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Name. School. Residence. 

Black, Nannie M Clay 919 Tyler st. 

Blackie, Lizzie E Blair Branch 1416 N. Sixth 8t. 

Blakely, Franic M Spring avenue 3704 N. Market st. 

Bland, Henrietta Carroll 1311 Park av. 

Blennerha88ett,Tbere8e..iJodj!:en S. W. COL Eliet and ¥aper aTS. 

Blewett, Ben Divoll Jennings, Wo. 

Blewett, Scott H Stoddard Jennings, Mo. 

Bli8h,Ella W Divoll 2641 Morgan st. 

Block, Alice Irving 927 N. Sixteenth at. 

Block, Clara Ames 1514 Spruce sts. 

Boedeker, Clara { ^""^^"^^D^ouglas } ^^^^ ^*"«° «*• 

Boedeker, Ella Mullanphy 1445 Warren st. 

Bodeman, Bertha Gravois n.e. Wyoming 8t.& Grand av. 

Boggs, Louisa ....Jackson 1714 Carr Place. 

Bohn, Bertha Carroll 1332 La Salle st. 

Bolt, Mary V Carr 3018 Easton av. 

Borgw^ald, Matilda Lafayette 1218 Lami st. 

Bostick, Cora Pope 3107 Sheridan av. 

Bostick, Grace O'Fallon 3107 Sheridan av. 

Bone, Jennie Eliot 1706 Lucas Place. 

Boyd, Anna Belle Substitute 3141 School st. 

Brady, Lilly Irving 1007 Channing av. 

Brady, Mary J Eliot 3310 Caroline st. 

Brady, Rosa Lee Carroll 1007 Channing av. 

Brady, Sevilla Carr 1007 Channing av. 

Bradshaw, Sarah Ames 1939 N. Tenth st. 

Brindle, Marian Humboldt 3908 N. Eleventh st. 

Broch, Jennie Carondelet 107 Elwood st. 

Brockman, Anna C Bates 333 Argyle av. 

Brockman, Ella M Clinton Branch Benton station. 

Brockstedt, Alma Humboldt 2118 S. Broadway. 

Brook, Cassie D O'Fallon 2618 Easton av. 

Brooks, Fannie B No. 3 2915 E. Bell St. 

Brooks, Ida B Adams Old Orchard, Mo. 

Brooks, Gertrude Rock Spring Webster Groves. 

Brooks, Lizzie Q Blair 910 Benton st. 

Brown, Chas. H No. 1 1306 Morgan st. 

Brown, Clara Pope 3507 Laclede av. 

Brown, Evie Lincoln Branch.. ...4048 Delmar av. 

Brown, Fanny C Branch High 2820 Washington av. 

Brown, Jane De Lules... Lincoln Branch 2818 Adams st. 

Brown, Katie Substitute 7015 S. Broadway. 

Brown, Louise A Carr Lane 815 N. Thirteenth st. 

Brown, M. Antoinette Eliot Branch 1814 Washington av. 

Brown, Mary B Lincoln Branch 2123 Olive st. 

Brown, Menle T No. 9 1306 Morgan st. 
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Name. School. Residence. 

Brown, Sarah D No. 5 2631 Adams at. 

Brownlee, Annie P Jackson 1218 Elliott ry. 

Brnst, Therese Ames 1401 N. Fourteenth st. 

Bryan, Wm. J. S Central High 2828 N. Twenty-first st, 

Bryant, Carrie L Charless 2821 Olive st. 

Bryant, Wm. M Central High Webeter Groves. 

Balthasar, Sophie CarrLane 2221 Washst. 

Buchanan, Florence L.... Lafayette 2426 S. Third st. 

Buckingham, Carrie Carroll 1309 Park av. 

Buckley, Julia Jefferson 14 S. Sixteenth st. 

Buckley, Kate M Eliot Branch 14 S. Sixteenth st. 

Buckner, Sarah B No. 4 1724 S. Second st. 

Buehler, Maggie E Humboldt 4136 Finney av. 

Buetell, Pauline Unassigned 3608 N. Twenty-third st. 

Buie, Ella Substitute 908 S. Tenth st. 

Bull, Lizzie A Blow 6714 Virginia av. 

Bumiller, Caesar Music Supervisor..2848 S. Thirteenth st. 

Burke, Mary Blair Branch 3711 Kossuth av. 

Burt, Mamie E No. 9 1303 Linden st. 

Butler, Annie E No. 6 1314 Morgan st. 

Butler, Wm. D Blow 6706 Virginia av. 

Butler, Wm. M Branch High 2636 Osage st. 

Byrne, Mary C Clay 1239 N. Eighteenth st. 

Byrne, Mary D Carroll 1213 S. Cardinal av. 

Byrne, Julia E O'Fallon 1239 N. Eighteenth st. 

c. 

Cable, Jessie A Bell Avenue 3726 Finney av. 

Calhoun, Clara E ..Jackson 2949 Sheridan av. 

Callahan, Kate A Carr Lane Prim 'y, 1014 N. Eighteenth st. 

Calvert, Melinda Lincoln 2811 Scott ave. 

Cameron, Christiana K...Bryan Hill i Ashland av., bet. Taylor 

I and Papm avs. 

Campbell, Edith G Jefferson 1206 Chambers st. 

Campbell, Ellen E Hodgen Bartold, Mo. 

Campbell, Esther H Jefferson 1206 Chambers st. 

Campbell, Frances K O'Fallon 2806 Stoddard st. 

Candler, Lillian M Blow 6703 S. Sixth st. 

Cannan, MarcellaM DivoU 2307 Washington av. 

Carkener, Anna M Pope 3756 Pine st. 

Caiman, Jessie B Franklin 1516 La Salle st. 

Carreras, Minnie Peabody 1327 Morton st. 

Carr, Fannie B Stoddard 2635 Pine st. 

Carr, Mamie E Webster 1215 Monroe st. 

Carroll, Elizabeth Lafayette 1406 St. Ange av. 
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Name. SchooL Residence. 

Carroll, Maggie Chontean 2426 Olive 8t. 

Carroll, Marj Stoddard BraDch...3426 Olive et. 

Carroll, Mary B New Webster 918 Tyler st. 

Carroll, Sallie H Bates 3009 Cass av. 

Carter, Lavinia. No. 5 1702 Orange st. 

Casey, Julia M Blair. 1840 Cass av. 

Casper, Emelia Shepard 1112 Arsenal st. 

Cassilly, Margaret G New Webster 1226 Madison st. 

Chandler, Gertmde Peabody 1032 Morrison av. 

Chaney, Nannie No. 5 3217 Caroline st. 

Chapman, Eugenia E New Webster. 1211 Monroe st. 

Charles, Hattie B Peabody 2137 Randolph st. 

Chase, Jennie F Blow 4718 S. Broadway. 

Childs, Halcyon Chouteau 2319 Eugenia st. 

Choate, Alice D Normal 2814 Locust st. 

Choisel, Annie E Carondelet 625 Loughborough av. 

Choisel, Oussie M Carondelet 625 Loughborough av. 

Choisel, Mary F Carondelet 625 Loughborough av. 

Christie, Edward H Carondelet 6901 Michigan av. 

Clague, Etta Cote Brilllante 4147 Olive st. 

Clark, Kate V Crow 2821 Olive st. 

Clark, Mamie L Blair 1113 N. Eighteenth st. 

Clark, Stella C O'Fallon 3515 N. Ninth st. 

Clarke, Mary W EUeardville 3037 Washington av. 

Clamer, Henry Blair 1917 Dodier st. 

Cleary, Laura C Lincoln 101 8. Jefferson av. 

Cleaver, Emma T Clay 2010 N. Eleventh st. 

Clegg, Lizzie Lincoln Branch.... 2607 Lucas av. 

Cochran, Lillian F Lyon 2833 Stoddard st. 

Cochrane, Susan I Carroll 2134 Morgan st. 

Cody, Annie Carroll 2300 Papin st. 

Cody, Mary V. A Irving Normandy, St. Louis Co. 

Cogswell, Helen M Divoll 2741 Morgan st. 

Cohen, Louis Cote Brilliante 12 S.Broadway. 

Cohen, Venda Ames 2516 N. Tenth st. 

Cole, Richard H No. 8 2609 Goode av. 

Cole, Sarah Y Franklin 1814 Washington av. 

Coleman, Annie T No. 5 2608 Mill st. 

Coleman, Emma W O'Fallon 1725 Garrison av. 

Coleman, Libbie W No. 12 2608 Mill st. 

Colfer, Ella O'Fallon 2723 Stoddard st. 

Colfer, Maggie Clay 2723 Stoddard st. 

Collins, Jno. S Rock Spring Kirkwood, Mo. 

Conner, Eva Jefferson 1728 Washington av. 

Conway, Eliza M Clinton 1315 Clark av. 

Conway, Mamie Substitute .'....2116 Clark av. 

Conzelman,Emma L Carr 2901 Morgan 8t. 
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Carrie, Marion A „Blow asno Mmne£^ bt. 

Carti*. An n« L Somaer Isii X«w;nul rt. 
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Cnrtii, /ieDe»l«'«- .lfi*»klin Weasur Gni*«, M*. 

I, Annie Blurbaacli J71* S. Hlntti R. 
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% BflMle „Oratlot ChelUnbam. 
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Name. School. Residence. 

Davis, Ella H Carondelet 5913 MinneEOta av. 

Davis, Lonise M Des Peres 5913 Minnesota av. 

Davis,NettieE Crow 3147 Bell St. 

Davis, Pocahontas E No. 3 919 N. Thirteenth st. 

Day, Angela Lyon..... 3429 Texas av. 

De Camp, Sallie M Madison 1106 8. Ninth st. 

Decker, Effle Peabody 2740 Geyer av. 

Degge, Maria Y Jefferson Branch...l533 Washington av. 

Delaney, Ellen M Pope 116 S. Channing av. 

Delano, Ellen A Bates 2625 Stoddard st. 

De Mint, Florence E Everett 2929 Thomas st. 

Denman, Emily H Peabody 1401 St. Ange av. 

Dependahl, Hermina Lyon 924 Mullanphy st. 

Dependahl, Theresa Irving 924 Mullanphy st. 

Desmoulin, Amanda Shaw /McRee av. and Old Man- 

^ Chester rd. 

Detterbeclc, Laura T Crow 3113 Washington av. 

Deatsch, Wm Central High 2707^ Walnut st. 

Devoy, Ellen Douglas 1011 Monroe st. 

Dickey, Jennie Jefferson 3115 Sheridan av. 

Dickey, Lizzie Rock Spring 3115 Sheridan av. 

Dickson, Mary L Benton 1559 Papin st. 

Diekenga, Fannie E Penrose 3116 Clifton Place. 

Dillon, Sarah E Irving 1222 Madison st. 

Dixon, Brandt V. B Central High 3876 Washington av. 

Dobschutz,Hermine von..Divoll 3121 Washington av. 

Dodge, Fannie H Blair 2839 Morgan st. 

Dodge, Julia Trevor Lafayette 2839 Morgan st. 

Donovan, Margaret F Everett 1423 N. Sixth st. 

'Dowd, Luella Benton 2811 Walnut st. 

Doyle, Kate Carroll 1909 Hickory st. 

Drechsler, Matilda Ames 2701 Blair av. 

Dunham, Eliza C Laclede 1615 S. Theresa av. 

Dunhaupt.R. C. F Lowell 4022 Peck st. 

Dunklin, Emily G Douglas 203 Florida st. 

Danlap, Jennie T Hodgen 2122 Randolph st. 

Dunn, Julia D Stoddard 3326 Chestnut st. 

Dunn, Margaret A O'Fallon 1723 Biddle st. 

Dunn, Margaret J Compton 2702 Lucas av. 

Durant, Augusta E Shepard 3529 S. Broadway. 

Dwyer, Kate T Substitute 2914 Papln st. 

Dyer, William Carr Madison Webster Groves, Mo. 

E. 

Ebrecht, Bertha C Shepard 3406 S. Broadway. 

Eccles, Mary S Carr Lane 3720 Cook av. 
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Name. School. Residence. 

Flach, Lenora H Laclede 2742 Allen av. 

Flaherty, Mary Webster 1621 Carr st. 

Fleming, Mary Ames 2206 OTallon 8t. 

Fletcher, Annie J Divoll 3311 Morgan st. 

Flickner, Mattie S New Webster 2109 N. Eleventh st. 

Flynn, Maggie .....Lincoln Branch....320 Montrose av. 

Flynn, Margaret S Elleardyille 3041 Cass av. 

Flynn, Mamie Lincoln Branch 320 Montrose av. 

Flynn, Nellie Lincoln Branch 320 Montrose av. 

Flynn, liose Garfield 2309 N. Tenth st. 

Fo^g, Annie Carr 3533 Laclede av. 

Ford, Ella Ames 1132 N. Nineteenth st. 

Ford, Maggie Stoddard 1132 N. Nineteenth st. 

Foster, Jessie B Carr Lane 2707} Cass av. 

Fox, Annie A Hamilton 2745 Easton av. 

Fox, Julia A Irving 2928 Franklin av. 

Francis, Anna I Jefferson Branch... 207 N. Twelfth st. 

Frazer, Mary E Clinton 1209 Grattan st. 

Frederick, Ella M Spring Avenue 3621 Cook av. 

Fredrick, Flora C Blow 828 S. Tenth st. 

Frederick, Madge Stoddard 3621 Cook av. 

Freeman, John F No. 12 1412 Morgan st. 

Freeman, John 8 No. 3 604 S. Ewingav. 

Friedman, Tillie B ..Hodgen 1732 Mississippi av. 

Frisbie, Lottie Jefferson Branch. ..1215 Garrison av. 

Fritch, Rosalind S Douglas 1503 Hebert st. 

Froescher, Annie Carondelet 6721 Virginia av. 

Froescher, Lena Carond't& Blow. ..6721 Virginia av. 

Froeblich, Egmoht Music Supervisor..! 314 S. Tenth st. 

Fruchte, Amelia C Branch High 3726 Finney av. 

Fuller, Minnie E Peabody 1829 Rutger st. 

G. 

Gaflfney, Anna K .....Carr Lane 2801 Wright st. 

Gallagher, M.Agnes Franklin 2613 Market st. 

Gallagher, Maggie F Lafayette. .2613 Market st. 

Game well, Sarah H Lafayette 921 Carroll st. 

Garesche, Marie R Branch High Jennings Station. 

Garin, Lizzie Stoddard 1530 Garrison av. 

Garrell, Mary J Divoll 2963 Thomas st. 

Garrigues, Gertrude Carr Lane 2825 Olive st. 

Garrigues, Josie V Lyon 2628 S. Twelfth st. 

Gass, Rachael M Carr 2624 Laclede av. 

Gates, Anna C Gravois 1019 Hickory st. 

Gavin, Kate A Laclede 107 S. Twentieth st. 

Geair, Harriet Lafayette 1113 S. Jefferson av. 
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Name. School. R«sid«nce. 

Geair, Maryett A Clay 1113 S. Jefferson av. 

Gehrke, Hulda Hodgen 2214 Adams st. 

Gehrmann, Adele Humboldt 2239 Bismarck st. 

George, Lulu ...Arlington 1403 N. Nineteenth st. 

Gernhardt, Louise M Ashland 1446 N. Eleventh st. 

Gerspacher, Bertha P New Webster 2213 Madison st. 

Gibbs, Delia Cote Brilliante 2527 Taylor av. 

Gibson, Georgie P No. 7 1107 N. Sixteenth st. 

Gibson, Nellie Sumner High 1107 Lucas av. 

Gilbraith, Martha J Franklin 1008 N. Leffingwell av. 

Gillillan, Evelyn G Branch High 3400 Park av. 

GUfiUan, Jno. A Lincoln 3400 Park av. 

Gilkeson, Ida W Lyon 3162 School st. 

Gillette, Arabella R Stoddard Branch.. 3155 Bell av. 

Gilmartln, Josle Jefferson 2619 Howard st. 

Glen, Maggie Lyon 1318 Pcstalozzi st. 

Glitz, Ottilie Carr Lane 2827 Franklin av. 

Godfrey, Ella F Jackson 2442 N. Grand av. 

Godron, Adolphine Lyon .2819 Lemp av. 

Godron, Ottilie A Humboldt 2819 Lemp av. 

Goebel, Agnes E Eliot 1313 Dolman st. 

Goebel, Laura A Madison 1313 Dolman st. 

Goodall, Mary K Peabody ..2632 Lafayette av. 

Goodell, Ida O'Fallon 1814 Washington av. 

Goodfellow, Jennie R Clay 2910 Thomas st. 

Goodfellow, Lizzie M Everett 2910 Thomas st. 

Goodlett, Charlotte E.... Franklin 3817 Finney av. 

Goodlett, Gilbert C Oak Hill 3817 Finney av. 

Goodlett, Wm. C Lafayette 3817 Finney av. 

Gordon, David E No. 11 1412 Morgan st. 

Gorman, Maggie T Peabody 2422 2d Carondelet av. 

Gossin, Andrew J No. 4 1822 Morgan st. 

Gould, Sallie Lyon 2829 S. Tenth st. 

Gottlieb, Cora Webster 1224 Wright St. 

Graham, Mary R Clinton 3670 Pine st. 

Grambs, Katie Irving 3615 N. Twenty-second st. 

Grant, Annie S Shepard 3725 Iowa av. 

Grant, Julia A No. 3 1017 Wash st. 

Gregory, Nettie Hamilton 4421 N. Twentieth st. 

Greene, Alecia Hamilton 2207 Wash st. 

Greene, Eliza C Hodgen Webster Grove, Mo. 

Greene, Sarah W Eliot Branch 19 S. Fifteenth st. 

Greiner, Clara New Webster 4118 Gano av. 

Greenleaf, Mary A Laclede 2624 Caroline St. 

Greve, Alfred Branch High Jennings^ Station. 

Grler, Ada DlvoU 3014 Dickson st. 

Griffith, Carrie E Normal 2835 Lucas av. 
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Name. School. Residence. 

Griffith, Fanny B Stoddard 2835 Lucai av. 

Griffith, M. Anna Peabody 1717 Lafayette av. 

Griffith, Sallie W New Madison 2835 Lucas av. 

Gmmley, Carrie L Franklin 2930 Diclcson at. 

Gmber, Frances Stoddard.. 2806 Locust st. 

Gwathmey, lola M Clay 3021 Easton ay. 

H. 

Haanel, Hugo P Douglas 1131 N. Nintcenth st. 

Haokstaff, Cate L Carroll 4047 Morgan st. 

Haig, Adelaide M Crow 3670 Olive st. 

Hall, J. W Pope 2806 Thomas st. 

Hall, Medora A Crow 2437 Fall av. 

Hall, Nellie K Carroll 2630 S. Twelfth st. 

Halliday, Jane Carr Lane 2344 Hickory st. 

Hamilton, A. F Bates 4013 Morgan st. 

Hammerstein, Lillie Cbarlese 2039 Walnut st. 

Hammon, Lizzie B Humboldt 2724 Gravois av. 

Hammon, Mary Shepard 2724 Gravois av. 

Hammon. Sarah J Lyon 2724 Gravois av. 

Hanley, Mollie Humboldt 2816 Rugsell av. 

Hansmaun, Augusta C... Franklin 1003 N. Tenth st. 

Hansmann, Mary O'Fallon 1003 N. Tenth st. 

Hanszen, Lizzie K Humboldt 2632 S. Eleventh st. 

Harbangb, Annie E Lincoln 2652 Lucas av. 

Harrington, Katie M Shaw 1118 Boyle av. 

Harris, Addie New Madison 923 Park av. 

Harris, Bessie Gardenville 3155Brantner Place. 

Harris, Jennie Peabody 4036 Westminster Place. 

Harris, Lizzie M Clay 914 N. Seventh st. 

Harry, Mary A New Madison 1118 Chouteau av. 

Hart, Blanche Lincoln Branch 512 West End Place. 

Hart, Lizzie Carr 512 West End Place. 

Hartmann, John Clay .1308 Monroe st. 

Harvey, Annie R Pope 2635 Lucas av. 

HasBcndeubel, Julia Humboldt 927 Park av. 

Hastings, Alice R Ames 1308 Wright st. 

Haughey, Lucy Substitute 1228 Clark av. 

Haus.KateH Shepard 1517 S. Ninth st. 

Hawkins, Charlotte Chouteau 1209 S. Compton av. 

Hawkins, Eliza F No. 3 1417 Chestnut st. 

Hay, Ella B Clay 2404 N. Broadway. 

Hay, Maggie Peabody Beckville. 

Haycraft, Mary R Sumner 1111 Lucas av. 

Hayes, Richard Branch High 310 N. Seventh st. 

Healy, Lou Unassigned 2603 Laclede av. 

Hecht, Rebecca Jefferson 1220 St. Ange av. 
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Name. School. Residence. 

Holton, Mary E Now Madison Webster Groves, Mo. 

Hoskins, Malvina A Des Peres 6324 Michigan ay. 

Hospes, Lydia Peabody 1817 Minnesota av.* 

Howard, Orilla Ghontean 2917 Park av. 

Howells, Thirza Bates 1314 Montgomery st. 

Hubbard, Clara B { ^i^lnst??.': } ^331 Finest. 

Huber, Emily M Franklin 1018 N. High st. 

Hudson, Jennie A ..Jefferson Branch... 1803 O'Fallon st. 

Huebner, Gust A Clay. 3735 N. Twenty-first. 

Hughes, Maggie A EUeardville 110 S. Sixteenth st. 

Hughes, Mary A Bates 2822 N. Twenty-third st. 

Hughes, Sarah E Clinton ^.1534 Mississippi av. 

Hughes, Sophy C Divoll 3938 Cook av. 

Hummel, Julia Maramec 3622 De Kalb st. 

Hunt, Annie P Blow 6325 Michigan av. 

Hunt, Jennie W.. Irving 3039 Cass av. 

Hunt, Josie M Rock Spring 2115 Lucas av. 

Hunter, Mary J Everett 2813 Stoddard st. 

Hurley, Kate G No. 5 1528 Lucas .av. 

Husbands, Josephine EUeardville 2110 Olive st. 

Huth, Alice C Humboldt 1613 S. Twelfth st. 

Hyatt, Carrie S Crow 1002 Glasgow av. 

Hyatt, Christiana S Normal 3412 Lucas av. 

I. 

liams, Carrie E EUeardville 3020 Easton av. 

Inge, Hutchins No. 2 1412 Morgan st. 

Irvin, Hattie C No. 3 715 Franklin av. 

Isaacs, Lillie Charless 1026 Dillon st. 

Isbell, Eliza J Eliot Branch 2117 Pine st. 

J. 

Jaeschke, Henry Gardenviiie Grayois. ay., near King's Hifijiway. 

Jenks, Fanny E O'Fallon 1418 O'Fallon st. 

Jenner, Charles Lyon 2816 Kappahannock gt. 

Jenness, Hattie E Belle Avenue. 2905 Thomas st. 

Jessup, Clara G... Eliot Branch 2806 Locust st. 

Jessup, Eva T Hodgen 2806 Locust st. 

Jessup, Florence C Benton 2806 Locust st. 

Jessup, Sadie J Eliot Branch 2806 Locust st. 

Joerder, Mary L Chouteau 2704 Laclede av. 

Johannssen, Louise Jefferson 1216 Benton st. 

Johnson, Belle L Penrose 2917 Dayton st. 

Johnson, Jennie C Maramec 3631 Ohio av. 
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JohnBOD, Lily P Shepard 3631 Ohio ay. 

Johnson, Sarah M Stoddard 3509 St. Louis av. 

John8t<Ai, Annie Gompton 3324 Caroline St. 

Jones, Anna G Shepard 2703Keokul£. 

Jones, Esther A Substitute 2320 Biddle st. 

Jones, Jennie M. A Clinton 2943 Manchester road. 

Jones, Josiah H No. 6 2616 Randolph st. 

Jones, Kate A Irving 2943 Manchester road. 

Jones, Martha A Substitute 2576 Warren st. 

Jones, M.Jennie Jefferson 2934 Thomas st. 

Jordan, P. G Rock Spring 220 S. LeflSngwell av. 

Jordan, Harriet N Benton 2821 Rauschenback av. 

Jordan, Natalie O Lincoln 220 S. Leffingwell av. 

Jorgensen, Ida Compton 1839 Lafayette av. 

Judson, Isaac N Central High 2201 Park av. 

K. 

Kadlowska, Agathe EUeardville 4156 Lucky st. 

Kaufman, Rosalie Peabody 1837 Chouteau av. 

Kavanaugh, Maggie O'Fallon 1608 Carr st. 

Kayser, Mattie S Laclede 1814 Washington av. 

Kayser, Pauline T Stoddard 2914 Thomas St. 

Kearney, Alice Penrose 1818 O'Fallon st. 

Kearney, Maria A Ames 1116 N. 20th st. 

Kelley, Anna J Douglas Branch... .2314 Carr st. 

Kelley, John A No. 5 3122 N. Grand av. 

Kelly, Ella C Hodgen 2238 Clarke av. 

Kelly, Julia M Webster 1829 Biddle st. 

Kelly, Kate E Everett 1930 Division st. 

Kelly, Maggie Clinton 1930 Division st. 

Kendall, Ellen F Divoll 3004 St. Louis av. 

Kendall, Martha S Blair Branch .3004 St. Louis av. 

Kennedy, Catherine F... Gratiot 4056 Fairfax av. 

Kennedy, Mary E Douglas Branch. ..4056 Fairfax av. 

Kennedy, Mary E ..Lowell 857 Cowan st. 

Kennedy, Mary W...'. Pope 2920 Locust st. 

Kerr, Annie ..EUeardville 2809 Morgan st. 

Kersten, Adelina E Jackson 2222 Dodier st. 

Ketchum, Agnes Lafayette 1411 Washington av. 

Ketchum, Annie B Eliot Branch 710 N. Jefferson av. 

Ketchum, Sallie Hamilton 710 N. Jefferson av. 

Kilgore, Melene Ames 2109 N. Tenth st. 

Kimmell, Emily Lowell 1926 Lucas av. 

Kincaid, Mary J Jackson 1125 N. ISth st. 

King, Arzelia R No. 2 1241} Gay st. 
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Name. School. Residence. 

King, HarriBon D Sumner High 1241} Gay at. 

Einlcead, Jennie GarrLane 2939 Thomas st. 

Kinney, Katie M Douglas 1831 Division st. 

Kinsella, Gora I Shepard 1219 Grattan st. 

Kirchner, Charles F Gratiot 4205 Norfolk av. 

Klrchner, Helen E Webster 1907 N. Grand av. 

Kitchen, Grace A Divoll 2823 Adams st. 

neinmaim, WiUielmine L Lafayette 1306 S. Ninth st- 

Knight, A. Ernest No. 12 1418 Chestnut st. 

Knox, Emily R Jackson 1701 Lucas av. 

Knnst, Mary Gravois 3226 Wyoming st. 

Koetzli, T.J Carondelet 6922 Pennsylvania av. 

Kohn, Ida Peabody 1540 Mississippi av. 

Krausnick, Emma H Pestalozzi 1108 Dillon st. 

Krausnick, Matilda A Carroll 1108 Dillon st. 

Krausnick, Pauline Madison 1108 Dillon st. 

Krebs, Bettina.. Blair 2311 Dodierst. 

Krebs, Martha M New Webster 2311 Dodierst. 

Kreikenbaum, Antonia... Gratiot 321 N. Broadway. 

Kieselhorst, Emma T Lincoln 2205 Eugenia st. 

Kribben, Emma Lincoln 2712 Chouteau av. 

Krug, Julia Charless ^....1205 Dollman st. 

Kyte, Mamie Webster 2212 Wright st. 

L. 

La Beaume, Angie E Ames 1225 Monroe st. 

Lackay, Mary E Carroll 2223 Indiana av. 

La Fayon, Augusta Lafayette 1110 Arsenal st. 

La Fayon, Henrietta Laclede 1110 Arsenal st. 

LaFranchi, Rosalie O'Fallon 1511 Pine st. 

Lahrman, Linda Chouteau 2727 Dayton st. 

Lahrman, Lizzie Leave of absence... 2727 Dayton st. 

Lampton, Bettie W Charless 2744 Cherokee st. 

Lampton, Jennie M Charless 2744 Cherokee st. 

Langalier, Josephine Webster 1221 Wright st. 

Lange, Louise Linco^ 425 S. Twenty-second. 

Langston, Arthur D No. 7 3540 S. Jefferson av. 

Larcari, Sarah G Cote Brilliante 803 N. Tenth st. 

Lare, Laura F Stoddard 1732 Morgan st. 

Lasar, Madeline Eliot Branch.... 910 Autumn st. 

Lauff, Maggie Everett 1235 N. Broadway. 

Lauprecht, Clara Peabody 1201 Grattan st. 

La witzky, Margaret E... Central High 811 Tayon av. 

Laurence, Minnie Hamilton 2723 Cass av. 

Layton,Nora Leave of absenccHighlands, Colorado. 
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Lcmiii« Sarmk J SvlMtUvtc 1714 Locvftt it. 

Lftckde 1511 Bc2mo«l 

A TttkbfOdj ..^ 1033 OiiTe St. 

Lebeas, Aanle M Giot lOOi OliTe st. 

Lee, Jotei^i* So. 6 1411 MoTgaa it. 

Lee, Joflepldne Xa.4 1831 Adans si. 

Lefirwieh, Bienda J ChiuricM. »» LisdeU ax. 

Leflintj, Betcie C DiToH 1834 Gasble H. 

Lehmaiiy Clara Irregular Sid Cbcatmit al. 

Lenzbaner, Julia H. -Ljcmi — ....^1114 Park ar. 

LeTin, Marianne Clint on Brandi..^.l»lS Lafayette ax. 

Lery, Boaa. ^Clioatean ^ 906 Antiunn ft. 

Lewia, Maggie J Madiiwi HIO Adama at. 

Lewie, Maj £. Irring ......1417 Caas ar. 

Ligbtbarae, Annie £ Sbepaid 3835 S. Broadwaj. 

Ligbtner, Leah V.. Clinton.. ......1339 Wbittemore Plaee. 

Locke, Joaepbine C DrawingSnperT^.1701 Lncaa ar. 

LoefQer, Hermine. Hamilton 1721 Elliott ar. 

Loebr, Adeline M. Stoddard 3053 Sberidan aT. 

Lowenberg, Martha M... Penrose.... 1701 Gamble st. 

LofBng,£lTiraM Peabodj 1817 Franklin ax. 

Logan, Annie L — Branch High.. 3514 OUtc st. 

Logao, Mary G Peabody 1744 Allen aT. 

Long, Jalia M. £ .Jackson 3119 Cass aT. 

Longman, Bessie Madi&on 1706 Bell Glade st. 

Longman, Bessie M Lafayette 1706 Bell Glade aT. 

LoriDg, Frederick L Branch High.... 801 Mound st. 

Lott, Jos. B No. 10. 1822 Papin st. 

Lowry, Alice M Douglas Branch ....1335 Garrison st. 

Lowry, Jennie M Jefferson 1814 Morgan st. 

Loy, Ada B Clinton 1716 Choatean aT* 

Lndlow, Maggie R .Carr Lane 2909 Dayton st. 

Ladwig,Else ..Snbstitnte 1533 Choatean aT. 

Laeken, D. H Hnmboldt 1204 Allen aT. 

Lyman, OliTC G Charless 1913 Park aT. 

Lynch, Corinne Lincoln 2835 Morgan st. 

Lynch, Julia F Clay 2035 Biddle st. 

Lynch, Mary E Clay 2035 Biddle st. 

Lynch, Nellie G ...Lyon 2648 Kussell st. 

M. 

Macdonald, Agnes I Cote Brilllante......3130 Franklin st. 

Macfarlane, Alice Madison 1814 Washington st. 

Mackey, Francis W No. 4 1412 Morgan st. 

Mackey, Gertrude M Substitute 2112J DiTision st. 
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Macj, Emma T Jefferson Branoh...2712 Stoddard st, 

Ma^nn, Margaret L Clay 1125 Washington av. 

Maginnis, Frances Carr Lane 1007 N. Gompton ay. 

Hagnire, Emma Hamboldt 1414 N. Ninth et. 

Maher, May J Humboldt 824 S. Tenth st. 

Malloy, Amelia M Penrose 1528 Garrison av. 

Mann, Mollie Ames 2113 N. Tenth st. 

Manning, Annie Lowell 1408 N. Eleventh st. 

Mare, Eleanor Bates 3009 Madison st. 

Marquardt, Anna B Gratiot Clayton <&MeCausland rds. 

Marsh, Alice L Jefferson 1801 Warren st. 

Marlow, Mamie Webster 2852 St. Louis av. 

Marlow, Octavia Rock Spring 819 N. Compton av. 

Martin, Anna Pope 1439 O'Fallon st. 

Martin, Jessie E Blow 7211 Minnesota av. 

Martin, Lulu Stoddard 2707 Lucas av. 

Martin, Ootavla H Hamilton 2707 Lucas av. 

Martin, Sarah S Humboldt 5801 Minnesota av. 

Martin, Sophie T Divoll 3121 Washington av. 

Marvin, Cornelia Cote Brilliante Springfield, Mo. 

Maurice, Mary W Lincoln 227 S. Jefferson av. 

Maury, Cornelia L Blow Second and Elwood sts* 

Matthews, Annie L Franklin 1863} Cass av. 

Matthews, Fannie L Clinton 2827 Caroline st. 

Maxson, Nellie Clay 2520 N. Eleventh st. 

McBride,Mary Douglas 1301 Carr st. 

McBurney, Charlotte M..Carr Lane 2827 Franklin av. 

McCann, Ada Clinton 5 S. High st. 

McCann, Katie F Benton 5 S. Highst. 

McCarty, Adelaide Blair Branch 1427 Dodier st. 

McCarty, Catherine Irregular 911 Gratiot st. 

McCarthy, Mary M Hamilton 1712 Division st. 

McCauley, Sarah J Hamilton 1128 N. Jefferson av. 

McClure, Margaret A... .Jefferson 1206 Chambers st. 

McClure, Rachel Jefferson 1206 Chambers st. 

McCormack, Maggie Maramec ,...110 Center st. 

McCrea, Jennie Substitute 1433 Lucas av. 

McCullocib, Carrie H Lafayette. 1814 Washington av. 

McCuUoch, Mary C Kind'g'n Superv*r.3861 Washington av^ 

McCullough, Lille Carr Lane 1355 Leffingwell av. 

McElhinney, Irene Humboldt 1332 Chouteau av. 

McElwain, Sophia J Everett 2234 Washington av. 

McEnnis, Bessie M. C Stoddard 2522 Whittier st. 

McEnnis, Mary B Cote Brilliante 2522 Whittier st. 

McGovern, Anna F: Hamilton 1836 Division st. 

McGrath, Mary E Hamilton 1817 Division st. 

McGuire, Fannie O'Fallon 821 Mound st. 




Jtiefaei. O^rm 



.B3aJr. 



Miiier. JCary F 

MiJier. JC W 

MiJligjUi, Lnzra £. 
M Uk. AiSee S... 

MjUj, Ettlier — Pope^ 

M Uk, ^kipidie G 

MiAor. EditM Cliiiton 



JB^S.Sd 



-1213 Tyler fit. 
.Idol S. Maztct 



.1S13 X. lOCfa fit. 



XTTMlUm. 



Sf(C S. Ei^kth ft. 

1316 C^flstema ^t. 

Ills Ckomtema wr. 

«S TmjoB mT. 

3611 X. Xirtk 8t- 

3611 5. Kintk st. 



MiUkktU, IxmiBt LoweU. 

XiUbeU, MolBe EL ^.CUy 

Milzko, AjitoiAette ^heiMmL. 3139 S. S 

Jioek. Ida E ^ Lyon 1128 Brooklyn it. 

M4M^aeh, AmelU FrmnUiB la32 Moigmn ct. 

K oertebei^ £liz&bet]u....BUir Branch 1004 X. Third ft. 

Wnnt, Aliee C ^No. 1 ..-4344 lUffitt ax. 

iiooTt, Kjttie Ho. 3 ^ 116^ S. Leonard aT. 

MiWdiijeal, Edith V Snbftitnte 37i6 Texas aT. 

>fi(^<S«9cai, Mabel G No. 7.^ 3726 Texaa ar. 

If f/rdeeai, Virginia A — No. 6.^ 3736 Texas ar. 

Mon^an, IfolJieE Jefferson Branch...dD12 N. 14th gt. 

#n1s, iJora W Compton 3403 Henrietta st. 
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Morris, Lizzie T Eliot Branch 1023 Cardinal av. 

Morrk, Mary P Eiiot 2714 Thomas at. 

Morrow, Eliza Blair Branch 8109 Thomas st. 

Morton, Jennie F Elleardville 1821 Belleglade av. 

Mojian, Cora B Benton 1522 Pine Bt. 

Moylan, Mollie Pestalozzi 1522 Pine st. 

Mueller, Agnes Clay 3521 Florissant av. 

Mueller, Bertha Blow 7018 Michigan av. 

Mueller, Pauline Branch High ...3240 Chestnut st. 

Mugan, M. D O'Fallon HOM ROZler, OliYB and 13tll StS. 

Muhleman, Eliza M Clay 2128 St. Louis av. 

Mullaly, Lizzie T Franlclin 2029 Carr st. 

Mullins, Mary L New Webster 1413 Blair av. 

Murphy, Geo. T Clinton 2343 Park av. 

Murpby, Gertrude Irving 1422 Poplar st. 

Murphy, Marie Ellzabeth.Substitute 1422 Poplar st. 

MuiTay, Julia Webster : Cor. MrOSe aM AlllIBlica StS. 

Murray, Mattie P Stoddard 1519 Olive st. 

Mutfeldt, Augusta Eliot Kirkwood, Mo. 

Musick, Emma G Leave of absence.. 1813} Franklin av. 

Musick, Louise V.... Benton 3733 Evans av. 

Myers, Addle Crow * 109 N. Channing av. 

Myers, Cecelia Irregular 3413 Laclede av. 

Myers, Emma A Pope 2331 Randolph st. 

N. 

Nagle, Leonora C Franklin 1439 N. Twenty-fourth st. 

Nangle, Lucretia Hamilton 2837 Dickson st. 

Napier, Elmira No. 1 1412 Morgan st. 

Nason, Elizabeth L Franklin 2529 Glasgow av. 

Neenan, Katie Carondelet 7718A S. Broadway. 

Newcomb, Leontioe T... Irving 3056 Sheridan av. 

Newland, Sallie L Jeflfereon 1303 Washington av. 

Newland, Susie B Substitute 1303 Washington av. 

Newton, Chas No. 1 3944 Finney av. 

Newton, Sara W No. 2 3944 Finney av. 

NiehauB, Martha J. E Douglas 2301 St. Charles st. 

Niel, Hattie Pope 3939 Finney av. 

Niel, Lizzie Humboldt 3939 Finney av. 

Nievergelder, Julia Jefferson 1812 N. Ninth st. 

Nisbet, Josephine M Carondelet 202 Ellwood st. 

NisbetfLillie Lincoln Branch 1817 Washington av. 

ijrixon, Ida B Pope 2227 Walnut st. 

Noble, Jennie Penrose 2039 Clark av. 

Noel, Alex. H Grand View 1518 S. Broadway. 

Nohl, Louise W Blair 1413 Dodier st. 
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Nolan, Mary Jefferson 1309 Spruce st. 

Nolte, Minnie G Carroll 1206 Second Carondelet ay. 

Noryell, Georgia Lincoln Branch 2631 Bernard 8t. 

Nowakowska, Olga Irving 1418 O'Fallon Bt. 

Noye8,Emma G Lafayette Branch.. 3856 Windsor Place. 

Nugent, Mollie M Bryan Hill 2619 N. Tenth Bt. 

O. 

O'Brien, Katie O'Fallon 1022 N. Tenth st. 

O'Donnell, Kate Lincoln 2119 Clark av. 

O'Fallon, Ella Hamilton 1131 Washington av. 

O'Flaherty, Katie Clay 1217 Davis Bt. 

O'Hara, Josie Jackson 3216 Easton av. 

O'Higgins, Aggie Hamilton 2700 Stoddard st. 

O'Kane, Leila C New Webster 3914 N. Eleventh st. 

0*Leary, Annie Peabody 2121 Randolph st. 

O'Leary, MaryE Madison 2121 Randolph st. 

O'Neil, Helen G Benton 3121 Washington av. 

0*Neil,Kate E Crow 3121 Washington av. 

O'Neill, Anna R Penrose 3005 Cass av. 

O'Neill, Lizzie. Lyon 2826 S. Ninth st. 

Obert, Laura Clay 4446 Bellefontaine rd. 

Odell, Jennie Madison 1316 Chouteau av. 

Oehleir, Bertha M Shepard Miami and Cleon sts. 

Ohly, Julius Garfield 305 S. Third St. 

Oliver, Fannie M No. 8 4218A St. Ferdinand st. 

Olshausen, Bertha ...Clinton 1342 Linn st. 

Ordes, Henrietta S New Webster 2501 Quinoy Place. 

Orr, Joan C Everett 2727 Dayton St. 

Osburn, Mary V Normal 2800 Gamble st. 

Oviatt, Laura M Branch High 1426 Lucas Place. 

p. 

Park, Lillie I Douglas Branch.. ..3121 Sheridan av. 

Park, Mary E Substitute 1616 Ohio av. 

Parker, Eleanor O Sumner 1615 S. Compton av. 

Parker, Hale G No. 4 1515 S. Compton av. 

Parker, Hortense Sumner 1515 S. Compton av. 

Parker, Isabel W Blow 6827 Michigan av. 

Parker, Mattie A Blow 6827 Michigan av. 

Parle, Maggie C Franklin.. 2627 Locust st. 

Parish, Nancy E EUeardville 2712 Mills st. 

Parselle, Hetty H Clinton 1036 S. Twelfth st. 

Patterson, EmmaE Stoddard 3939 Washington av. 

Payne, Kittle C No. 8 4218A St. Ferdinand st. 
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Feabody, Helen E Ames 2707 Dayton st. 

Peal, Clara J No. 2 1320 N. Eleventh st. 

Peal, Hattle E..;. No. 12 1320 N. Eleventh st. 

Peckham, Catherine Madison 1332 Chouteau av. 

Pender, Belle Charless Crittenden & Oregon avs. 

Peters, Pauline M Shepard 3811 Kosciusko st. 

Petri, Eugenie Carr 1902 Morgan st. 

Pfeil, Marie .Humboldt Hotel Koetter. 

Phillips, Mary F Cote BrlUiante 3016 Cass av. 

Porter, Eugenia Peabody 523 Ware av. 

Potterfield, Ellen V Jefferson Branch... 1910 N. Eleventh st. 

PotthoflF, Marie U Lyon 3501 S. Broadway. 

Powel, Susie F Stoddard 2842 Gamble st. 

Powell, Mary F Chouteau 3412 Pine st. 

Preetorius, Louise C Hodgen 7117 Michigan av. 

Prentis, Henning W Hodgen..... 3214 Chestnut St. 

Prewett, Nannie Clinton Branch 1738 Dolman st. 

Proctor, Marcella Clinton 914 N. Eighteenth st. 

Prunty, Ella C Carr Lane 702 N. Fourteenth st. 

Pryor, Ella Carr 1118 N. Eighteenth st. 

Pryor, Marion S Franklin 1118 N. Eighteenth st. 

Q. 

Quinn, Anna M Rook Spring 2930 Atlantic st. 

R. 

Babe, J. H Irving 2506 N. Market st. 

RadclifT, Maggie Douglas Branch... 2706 Dayton st. 

Badcliff, Mary I Blair Branch 2706 Dayton st. 

Ravold, N Music Supervisor. .2618 Cass av. 

Raymond, Missouri Charless 2628 S. Eleventh st. 

Ream, Lida G.. Jackson 2839 Gamble st. 

Rechtglaub, Laura Webster 1216 Chambers st. 

Rector, Julius H No. 3 4043 Papinst., Rock Spring. 

Reilly, Jennie E Carr Lane 412 N. Leflangwell av. 

Richards, Luella Lyon 3121 Brantner Place. 

Richardson, Lucy S Branch High 2839 Washington av. 

Richeson, Ida M Blair and No. 1 1924 Carr st. 

Ricksen, Theresa Blair 1219 Sullivan av. 

Riddle, Emma A Bates 3712 Washington av. 

Rigney, Maggie M Jefferson 1906 St. Louis av. 

Riley, Tillie E Franklin 2903 Laclede av. 

Ring,Katie Substitute 2000 Morgan st. 

Ringling, Clara C Carondelet 4339 California av. 

Roberts, Lillie B Peabody 2320 Eugenia st. 
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BobMOt Ser* E 6»riield 3301 Laelcde at. 

£ot>i]i«»,F«i]i7 A. Stoddard. ^^^ J873 Delmar ar. 

SobinMfty Marf K, — .^..JSadeii Baden. 

BodaiL, Marj F,...« — Pope .^ ^07 Bernard at. 

Boeder, Dora I..**. ..-..^Blair ^ 3023 Diekacm ft. 

Rooeh« SopUe J Eliot .^ 2013 XewluNue ax. 

BooCf jKaf7>«»»*«M*«»*«««««*«««CJarr .«••••»>•••••«« M«»..291i Dayton at* 

Boeboroogh, Mamie T^Franklin 2224 Adams st. 

Bote, Blanche M — *•« — Claj ...^.^ — 2804 Thomac tt. 

Both, Addine A. Doo^^Uuk. 2747 Wainat st. 

Botteck, Amalla. ^aekson........ .^....1020 Dolman tt. 

Bowe, Sadie £...«... Lincoln — 2834 Adams tl. 

Bowe, SosieK — Lincoln ^ 2834 Adams st. 

Bowe, Louise T Pope ^ 2834 Adams st. 

Bnebsamen, Amelia M,..Carondelet.^. 6715 S. Broadway. 

Bohmshassel, Sophia Xew Webster. 1912 X. Fourteenth st. 

Batherford, Msrj Snbstitnte 2617 S. Twelfth st. 

Batherford^Melina S Grayois. 2617 S. Twelltb st. 

Bjan, Anna M Diroll.......^.... 1433 Webster ay. 

Byan, Xannie A OTallon. 416 Montrose st. 



Saeger, Frank S { ^^^^^^uUl}^^^^ Benton st. 

Salisbury, Mary F DivolL 2620 Howard st. 

Sanborn, Cornelia W Branch High 3101 Washington st. 

Sandford, William F Branch High 1333 Washington aT. 

Sanguinet, Belle Carr .3729 Bell av. 

Saunders, Elizabeth G....Madison. 2827 Olive st. 

Sauuders. Jennie Roclt Spring 2827 OUve st. 

Sayers, Kate DItoU 3402 Washington ar. 

Scales, Catherine Jefferson 921 X. Thirteenth st. 

Scales, Euphemia Blair 1443 Dodier st. 

Schaberg, Emma Madison 2701 Washington av. 

Schaper, Emma I {Bl\rA^Inue.*}^^^^'- ^'^«°^^«*^**- 

Scheitlin, Minna J Xew Webster 1310 S. Ninth st. 

Schiefer, Cordelia M Crow 3148 Locust st. 

SchilHin. Angle Garfield 2123 Arsenal st. 

Sehlld, Marianne New Madison 808 Hickory st. 

Schilling, Rud. F Everett .2107 N. Tenth st. 

Schmidt, Alma H Webster 920 Chambers st. 

Schmidt, Anna W Charless lil7St. Ange av. 

Schmidt, Bertha Ames 3013 N. Twentieth st. 

Schmidt, ThelkaM Carroll 1117 St. Ange av. 

Schneider, Bertha J Madigon 1216 Linn st. 
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Sohneider, Kate Madison 1018 S. Fourth at. 

Sohnnhr, Anna M Shepard 2860 MeNair av. 

Sohniilir,Lillie Penrose 1903 Wash st. 

Sohroeder, Lizzie Clay 8413 N. Ninth st. 

Schuster, Anna Lafayette 2306 State st. 

Schuster, Hattie Peetalozzi 2306 State st. 

Schuyler, Wm Central High 3411 Walnut st. 

Scott, Ella M Ashland 6457 Florissant av. 

Scott, Emma Blow 6817 Pennsylvania av. 

Scott, Lizzie Douglas 1314 N. Leffingwell av. 

Seaver, Mary B Lincoln 2811 Scott av. 

Seidel, Lena Blair 1116 Dolman st. 

Seymour, Grcorge E Central High 2707 Lucas av. 

Seymour, Julia B Lincoln 2707 Lucas av. 

Shafer, Mary J Central High 2806 Locust st, 

Shaffer, Sophia B Franklin 1700 N. Grand av. 

Shackford, Bessie F Humboldt 830 Gratiot st. 

Shands, Mary E...^ Carr 3423 Walnut st. 

Sharpe, Sarah J Maramec 6600 Virginia av. 

Shattuck, Kate E Leave of absence...Pepperll], Mass. 

Shaughnesgy, Kate E Branch High 2717 Dicl^son st. 

Shaughnes^y.^^^^^^ A.}l^^-o" ^717 Dicksonst. 

Shawk, Sallie A Carroll 6736 S. Sixth st. 

Sheckley, Sallie A Carr Lane 412 N. Leffingwell av. 

Sheridan, Maggie Carr 2220 Wash st. 

Sheridan, Nellie J Clay 1115 Brooklyn st. 

Sherman, Miriam S Branch High 2800 Gamble st. 

Sherrick, Lrene H Pope 2119 Walnut st. 

Shields, Ella Lavinia Pope : 2127 Chestnut st. 

Shields, Emma C .Jackson 1116 Madison st. 

Shinnick,M.l8abelle Lincoln 2314 Chestnut st. 

Shirley, Mary L Penrose 3746 Evans av. 

Shirley, Lina G Bates 1006 N. Leffingwell av. 

Shumate, Jennie Elleardvllle 3610 Cass av. 

Simmons, Emma P Central High 2927 Lucas av. 

Simmons, Susie M DivoU 2927 Lucas av. 

Simpson, Delos A Jefferson Branch. .3713} N. Twenty-fifth st. 

Simpson, Mary L Jefferson Branch..3713} N. Twepty-flfth st. 

Skillman, Hannah J New Madison 1612 Park av. 

Slater, Margaret K Benton 2129 Adams st. 

Slattery, Emma Shepard 1916 Sidney st. 

Slattery, Martha E Lyon 1916 Sidney st. 

Smith, Alice D Crow 2608 Stoddard st. 

Smith, Cecelia L Central High 2026 Olive St. 

Smith, D. H Peabody 2025 Olive st. 

Smith, Freddie M Blow 5911 Michigan av. 
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Smith, JeQnette W Pestalozzi 404 S. Fifteenth st. 

Smith, Mamie M No. 1 1302 Morgan Bt. 

Smith, Meta D Belle Avenue 1359 LeflSngwell av. 

Smith, Rose A Des Peres 6324 Michigan av. 

Smith, Sallie R DivoU 1137 Leonard av. 

Smith, Sigrld Carroll 1113 S. Thirteenth st. 

Smith, Susie E ...Lyon 3009 S. Thirteenth st. 

Smith, T. S Shaw 2825 Adams st. 

Soheck, Emma S Charless 1923 S. Compton av. 

Soden,Idunavon Lyon 3021 S. Seventh st. 

Soldan, F. Louis Normal 1616 Hickory st. 

Sommer, Chas Garfield 3729 Iowa av. 

Sorin, Elizabeth A Benton 1125 N. Eighteenth st. 

Spencer, Mary E Divoll 2610 Stoddard Bt. 

Springe, Malvine Everett 912 S. Ninth st. 

SprouU, Mary A Humboldt 2905 Arsenal st, 

Stackl, Nellie ..Carondelet 6334 S. Sixth st. 

Staples, Laura P Des Peres 6204 Bowen st. 

Stark, Eliza A Eliot 1504 Washington av. 

Stephens, Sarah A Lafayette 810 S. Eighth st. 

Stephenson, Georgie Peabody 1220 Dolman st. 

Stevenson, Jas. S Clay ..3127 Sheridan av. 

Sterns, Ella F Elleardville 2421 Dickson st. 

Stewart, Letitia Laclede 1552 Chouteau av. 

Stewart, Lizzie M Penrose 3025 Clark av. 

Stewart, Margaret S Benton 3025 Clark av. 

Stickel, Annie Garfield 1336 Linn st. 

Stickel, Clara Madison 1336 Linn st. 

Stickel, Lulu Blair 1336 Linn st. 

Stith, Stella B Lowell 916 St. Louis av. 

Stocker, Marie E Chouteau 1223 Tower Grove av. 

Stockhoflf, Ida B Lafayette 2024 Rutger st. 

Stoffregen, Elizabeth Jefierson 2339 State st. 

Story, Leah F No. 1 1302 Morgan St. 

Stracke, Marie Substitute 2116 Clark av. 

Strait, Mary A Ashland 4409 Ashland av. 

Stratton, lone Lincoln Branch 2330 Chestnut st. 

St. yrain,Gu8Sie No. 1 1103 N. Nineteenth Bt. 

Sullivan, Margaret Bryan Hill 4202 N. Grand av. 

Sullivan, Mary Substitute 4202 N. Grand av. 

Supples, DoraE Garfield 2104 Adams Bt. 

T. 

rackett,'Lillie Madison 905 Gratiot at. 

Taussig, Ida Eliot Branch Lafayette Park Hotel. 
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Name. School. Besidence. 

Taylor, Frances Carroll 2713 McNair ar. 

Taylor, Margaret H Central High 3035 Olire at. 

Taylor,Mary Humboldt 2713 McNair av. 

Taylor,Mary C Elleardville 2813 Stoddard st. 

Taylor, Rebecca Eliot 1305 Dillon at. 

Teernon, Maggie E Penrose 2823 Dickson st. 

Temme, Emma Charless 2716 Geyer av. 

Terrell, Mary New Webster 2117 Lucas av. 

Thorn, Jennie C Central High 2945 Olive st. 

Thomas, Bella C Substitute 2631 Adams st. 

Thomas, Caroline C Shepard 1036 S. Twelfth st. 

Thomas, J. Fuller No. 8 2631 Adams St. 

Thomas, Maria L No. 4 2631 Adams st. 

Thompson, Ella N Ames 2907 Sheridan av. 

Thomson, J. M Elleardville 4261 Garfield av. 

Thul, Hulda Garfield 3611 S. Broadway. 

Thul, Rosamond Shepard 3605 S. Broadway. 

Tiehenor, Laura J CarrLane 2619 Wash st. 

Tim berlake, Mary A Blow 6220 Michigan av. 

Timmonds, Kate Carr Lane 2026 Chestnut at. 

Tobias, lone A Chouteau 2013 Chestnut st. 

Todd, Annie Cote Brilliante 3645 Page av. 

Toepel, Amelia H Baden 1843 N. Market St. 

Toepel, Julia F Ashland 1843 N. Market St. 

Tolltacz, Marie von Carroll 905 S. Ninth st. 

Tolkacz, Valerie von Benton 905 S. Ninth st. 

Torbert,Kate E Douglas 2710 Stoddard st. 

Tovell, Augusta Branch High 2839 Washington av. 

Tower, Abbie L Stoddard 2820 Washington av. 

Trimble, Mary B Everett 1442 N. Jefferson av. 

Troll, Belle Lafayette 1830 Menard st. 

Trumbull, Emma F Humboldt 2435 Second Carondelet av. 

Trumbull, Lida J Charless 2435 Second Carondelet av. 

Tucker,RoseA Blair 1826 Benton st. 

Tuemler, Mary Rock Spring 1020 Cardinal av« 

Tyler, Mary E Douglas 3000 Locust st, 

Tyndall, Jessie C Eliot 2615 Lucas av. 

V. 

Vanderbilt, Emma F Eliot 2840 Morgan st. 

Van Hamm, Mary F Lincoln Branch.... 1814 Washington av. 

Van Fossen, Missouri .. Humboldt 1223 St. Ange av. 

Van Husen, Ruth H Substitute 2609 Wash st. 

Vashon,EmmaL Sumner High 709 N. Sixteenth st. 

Vashon, George B No.l 709 N. Sixteenth st. ] 
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Name. School. Residence. 

Vaahon, John B Sumner 709 N. Sixteenth et. 

Veil, Anna Pestalozzi 829 S. Ninth gt. 

Vena, James M No.1, 1329 Gay st. 

Verbarg, Mary T Shepard 3734 Iowa av. 

Vickroy, Clara E Sabstitute 2933 Dickeon st. 

Vickroy, Florence Stoddard 2933 Dickson st. 

Vickroy, T.R Douglas. 2933 Dickson st. 

Vickroy, Wilhelm B Baden 2933 Dickson st. 

Vincil, Jennie M Pope 3408 Franklin av. 

Vogel, Amelia Clinton 2301 State st. 

Von der Au,Hattie Substitute 1523 Market st. 

• 

w. 

Wachtel, Fannie Lyon , 1115 S. Ninth st. 

Wade, Fannie Grayois Gravoisav. & ChiistyLane. 

Wagner, Ella Elleardville 4205 Garfield av. 

Wagner, Sadie T Gravois 2868 S. Thirteenth st. 

Wagner^ Sula Hodgen 1213 Dolman st. 

Wahlert. Jennie Webster {''^^^^.t'co'''' ''''''' 

Wald,Paul I Benton 729 S. Fifth st. 

Walker, Lucy K Jackson 2716 Leffingwell av. 

Wallace, Martha M Chouteau 2028 Clark av. 

Wallace, Melinda Carroll 2028 Clark av. 

Walls, Martha A Cote Brilliante 2717 Taylor av. 

Waney, Annie R Madison 1021 Autumn st. 

Wangelin, Clara DivoU 2800 Gamble st. 

Wannall,HattieI Ashland 4335 Ashland av. 

Ward, Fannie E Leave of absence-Parsons, Kansas. 

Ward, Maggie A O'Fallon 1412 N. Jefferson av. 

Ware, Carrie C Madison 1315 S. Thirteenth st. 

Waring, Mary L No. 1 1211 Tower Grove av. 

Waring, Oscar M Sumner High Tower Grove & Swan avs. 

Warne, Julia F Ames 1011 Benton st. 

Warner, Ida E Madison 912 Hickory st. 

Wash, Sallie E Carr Lane 1812J Benton st. 

Waterman, Mary H Stoddard Branch...3136 Morgan st. 

Waters, Fannie Central High 3125 Olive st. 

Watson, Emeretta New Webster 1115J Benton st. 

Watson, Maggie L O'Fallon 1405 O'Fallon st. 

Waugh, Alice G Hodgen 1555 Gratiot st. 

Waugh, Elizabeth Madison 1555 Gratiot St. 

Webber, Josephine B Elleardville 1813 Goode av. 

Wehmiller, Emily H Bryan Hill 1115 Howard st. 

Weigel, AnnaE Charless 1713 Second Carondelet av. 

Weigel, Clara Charless 1713 Second Carondelet av. 
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Weiner, Carrie Pestalozzi 17(^ Geyer ay. 

WeUe/Katharine Rock Spring { ^\«^^^^^^^^^ •'' * W"^*»«- 

Wells, Mary E Stoddard 2641 Morgan st. 

Werden, Anna Carr 4115 Olive 8t. 

Werth,Hulda H diarlesB.. 3128 Lafayette av. 

Westerfield, Emma Oak Hill 1613 Hickory 8t. 

Wetmore, Octavla Lafayette 1028 S. Eighth 8t. 

Wetter, Albertine Des Peres 6827 Michigan av. 

Wettle, J. V Ashland 2614 N. Twenty-first st. 

Wetzel, Sophie Franklin 1320 N. Nineteenth st. 

Wheeler, Elizabeth B Shaw 2101 Clark av. 

Whelan, Mary E Douglas 3222 St. Louis av. 

Whitman, Emma A Douglas Branch... 4102 Fairfax av. 

Whitmore, Elizabeth A...Franklin 2600 Stoddard st. 

Whitmore, Louise Ames 2600 Stoddard st. 

Whyte, H. Georgiana No.l 710 N. Twelfth st. 

Wiggenhorn, Clara P Stoddard Branch...3115 Washington av. 

Wiggin, Lucy A JRock Spring Benton Station, St. Louis. 

Wilcox, Roxa .Peabody 2628 S. Twelfth st. 

Wilcox, Walter H Lyon 3323 S. Ninth st. 

Williams, Edward S No. 12 2826 Texas av. 

Williams, Eliza L Sumner 3826 Texas av. 

Williams, Gladys Clinton 1218 Dolman st. 

Williams, Lizzie R Pestalozzi 922 Autumn st. 

Williams, Mary L Bell Avenue Bell ay., s. of Cabanne ay 

Wilson, Clara A Lowell 5431 N. Broadway. 

Wilson, Irene F Clay 2712} Mills st. 

Wilson, Kate H New Webster 2712} Mills st. 

Wilson, Mabel A Franklin 3514 Chestnut st. 

Wilson, Mollie F Franklin 2712} Mill st. 

Woerner,Ella D , Carroll 1322 Chouteau av. 

Wolf, Chas. Otto. Jackson 1407 N. Market st. 

Woltman, Julia Humboldt 1406 Hickory st. 

Wood, Obadiah M No.9 216 Center st. 

Woodruff, F. C Ames... Jennings, Mo. 

Wray,Lydia E Pope 2306 Chestnut st. 

Wright, Benlah L Sumner 124 Center st. 

Wright, Carries Eliot 3000 Locust st. 

Wright, Fidelia H Gratiot Webster Groves, P. R. R. 

Wright, Gertrude Sumner High 710 N. Twefth st. 

Wright, OtilliaL No.2 1410 Morgan st. 



Tore, Marguerite L Everett 509 Ware av. 
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Name. SehooL Residence. 

Young, Annie A Substitute 2711 N. Grand ay. 

Young, Belle B Peataiozzi 1727 Biddle at. 

Z. 

Zeiss, Anna M Lyon 1622 Dolman st. 
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